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Machine Molding in a Jobbing Steel Foundry 


The Sivyer Steel Casting Company’s Plant 
Equipment and Methods Illustrative of 
Progress in Manufactured Steel Castings 


BY O. J. ABELL 





Notably a development of the last decade, the Nor is this foundry representative only of the 
anufacture of steel castings for common use has quantitative evolution of the steel castings industry 
vrown in spectacular fashion. Manifestations of The change from melting in crucibles and the as 


the rapid increase in the demand for the product of cendancy of the converter, and more latterly the 
the steel foundry are everywhere at hand, in the’ electric furnace, are here illustrated by concrete ex 
imber of steel foundries and in the astonishingly ample. The original foundry with a possible out 


short intervals elapsing between successive enlarge put of 75 tons monthly was equipped with ten oil 


ments of the individual plants. A typical example burning crucible furnaces. Of these furnaces all ; 
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Its Wood-block Floor, Showing Location of Cleaning Tables, Tumb z Mills, Sand B ' Annea : té 
rapid expansion is found in the Sivver Steel but one have been dismantled, and that one is lim 
Company, Milwaukee. In a period of six ited in its operation to the melting of alloys and vy 
€ Output of this company’s foundry has mul- the heating of pots. Meanwhile a Tropenas side » 
such a rate as now to engage all the facili blow converter of one-ton capacity has become the 
or space of approximately 54,000 sq. ft. main dependency of the foundry and with a con 
nent of advanced type afford, as compared sistent average of 23 to 25 blows per day is making 
itput of a frame-housed floor area of 9000 675 tons of steel per mont! A 3000-Ib. Snyder 
nducted practically by hand, the status of electric furnace, with a basic bottom, has now been 
v when it was started in May, 1910. installed and is being used to supply steel for tt ba 
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The Convenient Relation of The Concrete Storage Bins to the Cupolas 


manufacture of the smaller castings. From this 
furnace a monthly production of 250 tons is ex- 
pected. 

The accompanying floor plan indicates the pres- 
ent layout of this foundry, and by means of the 
heavy dotted lines and corresponding dates the suc- 
cessive stages in its expansion. From this a gen- 
eral idea may also be had of the foundry equipment 
and railroad facilities of the plant for receiving raw 
materials and shipping castings. The plan does not 
show the two 5-ton Pawling & Harnischfeger cranes 
in the main foundry bay and the 3-ton crane in the 
cleaning room which appear in the accompanying 
general views, and constitute the primary means of 
handling the heavy castings and materials. The 
original foundry floor space is now used almost en- 
tirely as a core room with an area at the far end 
for storage purposes. 

The arrangement of the main foundry floor pro- 
vides for making up the smaller molds at the end 
farthest from the cleaning room and immediately 
adjacent to the electric furnace. In front of the 
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converter and cy 
polas an open spac 
is reserved ' 
the handling of the 
hot metal and 
the shaking ou 
the larger molds 
The molds are not 
shaken out where 
poured, but aré 
picked up with the 
crane and carried 
to the middle or 
the cleaning room 
end of the foundry 
where the sand is 
accumulated in 
large heaps. These 
larger molds are 
made up and poured 
at the end of the 
foundry nearer to 
the cleaning room, 
in the natural or- 
der for the move- 
ment of the mate- 
rials in process t 
be continuously in a forward direction as far as 
possible. 

The exceptions are so few that it may be said 
that, although distinctly a jobbing shop, nearly all 
of the molds are made up on machines, a practice 
markedly exceptional among steel foundries. The 
machines are located in general as indicated in the 
floor plan, in one or two instances a jolt-ramming 
machine being apart from the general group of ma- 
chines where it is more accessible to the floor on 
which certain work is being put up. The machine 
equipment includes both Tabor and Herman jolt 
rammers, Tabor power squeezers, Adams-Farwell 
hand squeezers (for the smaller patterns) and Prid- 
more stripping plate machines. 

The treatment of the problem of patterns has 
much to do with the success this company has had 
with machine molding. Generally speaking, the 
work taken by the jobbing foundry would not per- 
mit of mounting the patterns for machine molding, 
certainly not if metal patterns or matchplates were 
attempted. While some metal patterns mounted on 
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are used 
iis foundry 
an order 
les a suffi- 
long run, 
general prac- 
is to use 
wood pat- 
which are 
nted after 
come to the 
dry on boards 
are made to 

e as the char- 
ter of the work 
iires as a fol- 
vboard or as a 
stitute for a 
hplate. This 
pedient 1S en- 
tire successful 
nvolves no 

eater cost than 
ommensurate 

th the job. The 





npany also 
4 es particular The Sand-Blasting Equipment wated at the Fou of ning R 
F ttention to the 


tion of properly made patterns, consulting with per day were obtained with the ordinary silica bi 
ts customers before the work in the foundry is lining 













dertaken. The very short interval betwee ows calls for 
\s stated above, the melting equipment includes a system of handling hot metal from the converte 
l-ton converter with a cupola lined to 38-in. diam which will avoid delays. The blown metal is pours 
; ter, one smaller cupola as a spare, and the electric into a large ladle, which takes the entire heat. the 
E irnace. Raw materials for charging the cupola ladle then being transferred | ranes to a stand a 
; for making and repairing cupola and converter short distance from the converter, where it is set 
ngs are received into and used from a row of down and where the slag | mer ff, prepar 
te-covered bins which parallel the main foun tory to transferring the metal t ill ladles. | 
FB lilding on the side of the cupolas, extending the meantime the converter turned ymplete 
E the foundry and the receiving railroad over, the slag dropped and th erter made read 
: The storage yard for pig iron extends be for the following charge, vhicl tery th 
hese bins One of the cuts shows the stor crane, released from the pre' is ladie after it h;: 
and the gangway for trucking materials been set down on the stand, picks up another ladk 
B ts relation to the melting units. of cupola metal, which is brought to the converte 
7 : practically continuous operation of the con and charged into it. The blow has a duration « 
: ter resulting in as many as 25 blows per day, from 23 to 26 min. All of the steel treated wit! i 
e practice upon which it is dependent, was titanium in the ladle, the ratio be { to the 4 
P escribed in THE IRON AGE of Dec. 3, 1914. This ton a 
lity of operation was obtained through the use The electric furnace has been lined to make basi , 
entire ganister lining, following an experi- steel, and the scrap from the converter steel cast i 
r a period in which only eight to ten blows ings is being charged into the electric furnace while f 
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liv to Prevent Loss of Heat 


the scrap from the electric furnace castings, refined, mixer is installed in connection with a nov 

as it is, well within the limitations of acid steel rangement for handling the sand. A large hoppe 

scrap, is admirably adapted for charging into the or scoop hinged at its discharge end at a height 

cupola which melts down the metal for the con- corresponding to the top of the mixer pan inclines 

verter. downward with its open end resting on the floor. 
For the mixing of sand a Simpson intensive The sand can thus be dumped into it from whee 
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after which the hopper is swung upward 
apron of a concrete mixer, discharging the 
to the mixer. 

ention has been given to the arrangement 
iipment of the cleaning room in an excep- 
degree, and the finishing of the castings is 
ondingly painstaking. The room is 75 ft. wide 
3 ft. long and lays its first claim to the un- 
its wood block floor, furnished by the Ayer 
Tie Company. At the end, opening from 
indry, the castings are delivered at once to the 
lasting room. In connection with this, pro- 
s made for cleaning castings piled on a truck, 
hich suitable trackage 
through and around the sand 
ast is provided, as indicated 
the floor plan, or suspended 
from the overhead trolley loop 
vhich passes through the sand 
chamber. The equip- 
ent is a combination of the 
tandard type of room built 
the W. W. Sly Company 
th the Pangborn sand-blast- 

g acnine. 
the sand blast 
the extreme end 
cleaning room is a bat- 
! f six hack saws, where 


(pposite 


nd also al 


the gates and sprues are re- 
noved A vertical power 
sprue cutter is also installed 
ear the delivery side of the 


sand blast. Here the castings 
» their first of three thor- 
igh and routine inspections, 


that rejections may be 
de of any material which 
bvious defects before 
tional labor is put on it. 
as and electric welding , sige sie tat 
t is at hand for Yet Pert 


blemishes 
her faults which may be properly 


gy suriace 
rectified i: 
india 

the practice in this foundry to make a trial 

n every order of more than 50 pieces. This 
sting 1s sawed through wherever the cross 
be expected to show faults. If defects 
necessary changes are made in the pat- 

the method of molding such as will insure 
id casting. 


the 


If necessary in cases of especi- 
lifficult castings, a second trial casting is made 
nad when found satisfactory establishes the stand- 
practice for making that casting. The inspec- 
also, as a matter of policy, particularly con- 
tself with the detection of defects likely to 
ir only after machine work has been done on 
sting. In keeping with the same policy all 
are put on the grinder and the rough spots in 
eth completely removed. In short, the grind- 
chipping is pursued to a degree which fin- 
e surface of the casting- ready for service 

pt where machining is required. 
ner in which the annealing oven has been 
arcely needs description, in view of an 
ng illustration. Its location is indi- 
e floor plan and in the general view of 
room. The superstructure of the oven 
both in the brickwork and 
steel framing with which it is tied 
nis superstructure straddles a long pit 
ck is laid. The pit is long enough to 
te easily a platform truck outside of the 
end and is deep enough so that the 


neavy, 
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truck platform is at a level with the cleaning roe 


floor. The sliding doors which span the full width 
of the oven at 


each end are of equally heavy 


con 
struction with the oven, and are hung on beams 
which extend from the oven to the building so 
that the doors can be swung entirely cleat 


the oven. 
joint when tne 
As will be 
seen from the illustration, the truck platform is laid 
with firebrick in a steel binding, and is long enough 
so that when the door is 


The manner of effecting a tight 


oven is closed up is of special interest. 





set in place it 


makes 


, 
aiso be 


tight joint with it, brick to brick. It 


can 


ma 


S 


Po aren 
od Poa 


ors 


een that along the sides of 


round tro which interlocks with the leg f a ty 


ign 


special casting which projects down int t, the é 
angle running the length of thi u The trough ' 
is filled with enough sand to serve as a luting, and an 
n consequence a sealed joi! effected Ihe fT “ 


set of the concrete wall of the pit under the 
overhang can also be 

It is apparent that 
the annealing furnace, one t1 


ings may be prepared while the other is 


seen in 
with t! ! ement 
iCK aded with is * 


in tne oven 


and vice versa, the other truck unloaded and refille 
while the first is in the oven It the practic 
here not to hold the castings in the furnace unt 


they have cooled down, but to remove them as soor r 
as the temperature of the oven falls below the crit ' 
cal point for the steel. This obviously is a 


great 7 


time-saver, and results in practically continuous : 
annealing. The oven is oil-burning. ey: 

The cleaning room equipment includes grinding ‘ ‘ 
machines which extend in a double row from the re 
middle of the room to the far end along one row of * 
columns, a row of inspectors’ tables in the center ka 
and tumbling mills along the opposite line of col- a 
umns. The grinding machines are individually salt 
motor driven and the exhaust is taken off in con 5 
duits below the floor The inspectors able als , q 
incorporate new ideas The ire 1 ng 111 ; 


with a structural steel fran 
The table. as shown in one of the 


The Rennerfelt Electric Are Furnace’ 


Its Peculiar Are Flame—The Low Electrode Con- 
sumption and Easy Regulation—Efficiency, Power 
Factor and Consumption for Various Metals 


By Cc 6S. 


The Stassano furnace was the forerunner of 
the Rennerfelt. The former started with a radi- 
ating arc, playing almost horizontally over the bath, 
whereas the latter furnace forces the naturally large 
arc flame violently down on the charge and away 
from the roof by employing a different method of 
electrode arrangement. Polyphase current of any 
frequency and voltage is used. 

The advantage of a solid bottom has long been 
recognized, and the extensive use (33 in operation 
and 20 building) which this furnace has been put 
to in less than four years, is largely due to this 





Fig. 1 The 
of the 


KMlectrodes and Connectior 

Rennerfelt Electric Furnace 

feature in conjunction with the first-mentioned 
characteristic. The Rennerfelt furnace idea is 
shown diagrammatically by Fig. 1. 

The almost universally used three-phase cur- 
rent enters the transformers and is changed by 
means of Scott connection to two-phase three-wire 
system. The middle or combined conductor carries 
about 40 per cent more current in the vertical than 
in either of the side electrodes, and this forces the 
entire large radiating arc, by the resolution of 
forces and electromagnetic action, down on the bath. 
This form of arc has hitherto been unknown in elec- 
tric furnaces. The horizontal electrodes are about 
15 in. (38 cm.) above the bath or slag, in some of 
the larger size furnaces, and the operating distance 
from tip to tip of the horizontal electrodes is usually 
from 18 to 22 in. (45 to 55 cm.) or more. 

These dimensions give an idea of the size of 
the flame, which, striking the bath, mushrooms to 
the sides and ends of the furnace. The heat reach- 
ing the roof is consequently very indirect, thus 
favoring low roof-maintenance costs. These low 
roof-refractory costs have often proven themselves 
in practice; for instance, when melting cold steel 
scrap and making tool steel quality, heats taking 
5 to 6 hr. in a low-power furnace, at about 150 kw. 
per ton capacity of the furnace, the roof has lasted 
192 heats with a 9-in. (23 em.) brick. With faster 


*From a paper presented at the annual spring meeting of 


the American Electrochemical Society, at Washington, D. C., 
April 27, 1916. The furnace was described in THE IRON AGE 
Jan, 15, 1914 Mr. Vom Baur is with Hamilton & Hansell, 17 
Zatterv Place, New York 


VOM BAUR 


melting and the 12-in. (30 cm.) brick, more heat 
could be expected per roof. 

The furnace is built in different sizes. The first 
30 furnaces were 3 tons and under capacity. 
then, a 4-ton has been placed in operation and a 
second is expected to follow shortly. Eight-ton fur- 
naces are building, while 12-ton and larger furnaces 
are being’ contemplated. Rennerfelt believes that 
with the multiple arc system, as years ago proposed 
in principle by Stassano, electric furnaces of 40, 
50, and even 75 tons capacity can be made and 
operated to give satisfaction. This type of mul 
tiple arc furnace is shown by Fig. 3. A 40-tor 
furnace, for instance, would have four 
of electrodes of three each, the side electrodes 6 in 
(15 em.) and the top 7 in. (18 cm.) diameter, the 
furnace taking 4800 kw. at the terminals. The in- 
side diameter would be about 71% ft. (230 cm.) and 


the hearth proper about 14 ft. (420 cm.) long. 


Since 


sets 


ELECTRODE REGULATION AND 


On account of its peculiar characteristic, the 
Rennerfelt arc is very steady with hand regulation, 
and the furnace operation is electrically simplified 
to a marked degree by avoiding all automatic elec- 
trode regulation, although motors with push-button 
control are contemplated. As only 4 or 6 lb. (18 
to 2.7 kg.) of Acheson graphite are burned awa) 
per ton of cold steel scrap or pig melted and treated, 
it is evident that the electrode regulation with such 
a steady arc, made between three points of sta- 
bility, that is, the tips of three electrodes, is : 
minimum, and this has been proved in practice 
The electrodes oftentimes do not have to be ad- 
justed for a half hour, and still the power con- 
sumption is about as steady during these periods 
with an induction furnace. Light metal scrap 
or turnings can be heaped in the furnace with the 
electrodes touching 
the charge, and yet 
before many min- 
utes the free-burn- 
ing are between 
the electrode tips 
has established it- 
self. 

All but three or 
four of these fur- 
naces are operat- 
ing, or contemplate 
doing so, with 
basic bottoms. 
Only a few oper- 
ate with acid bot- 
tom, and these in 
tool steel works 
where the highest class of raw material is ava!’ 
able at reasonable prices. The bottoms of thes 
furnaces last as long as similar solid bottoms © 
open-hearth furnaces. The sides burn away 4 little 
faster and wear away also, due to the slag actio! 
and the roof goes faster than the sides, but last 
as long as previously mentioned. 

The wear of the electrodes seems to depend 
three things: First, the density of the current, 


CONSUMPTION 
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Electr 
Are as it Appears Playing Dow 


Fig. 2—The Rennerfelt 


Bath of Metal fro! 
Three Electrodes 


on the 
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d. the circular area and length exposed inside 
irnace; and third, the amount of air leaking 
the furnace. The latter cause seems to have 
nost deleterious effect and hence doors are 
r now than formerly. Up to the 3-ton size 

s only one door and that over the spout, all 
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‘ig. 3—Side and End Views of a 12-Ton Rennerfelt F 


other furnaces have but two doors and these are 
much tighter. The clearance of the cooling boxes 
is also made less. Only %g-in. (3 mm.) clearance is 
allowed, which is just enough room to compensate 
for the slight irregularity in the manufacture of 
what are ordinarily perfectly round electrodes. 

The electrical conditions are most satisfactory, 
because of a high power factor, at 50 to 60 cycles, 
of 90 to 97 per cent. The phase displacement is 
ilmost entirely avoided, and the phases are almost 
perfectly balanced. 

The so-called efficiency of electric furnaces de- 
pends, as has been broadly discussed by Hering and 
others, on the rate at which the heat is forced into 
the furnace, also upon good insulation, proper paint- 
ing, etc. The main point of these is the rate at 
which the power is consumed. Three or four years 
ago 200 kw. was considered ample for a 1-ton fur- 
nace; now 350 to 375 for this size is common prac- 
tice. Consequently the melting time has decreased 
and the kilowatt hours per ton are less, the cost 
of the steel in the ladle is less, and the output is 
correspondingly increased. The practical limit to 
this high-powering of furnaces is the power of the 
efractories to withstand the higher heat for sus- 
tained periods, the refractories are also subjected 
‘o greater differences of temperature between 
feats, especially with those furnaces where the 
electric current cannot be maintained while there is 

harge in the furnace. 

‘ith low-powered Rennerfelt furnaces the power 

imption when treating various metals has been: 

Kw.-hr. 
per Me- 


tric Ton 
ass eee —e 168 


ire copper ere eck se 197 


iron oes oone @ sivsndsoOannnne 290 


br 


OR... ines een ee Len ws osdweDsdeEeneee” eee 

per cent ferromanganese dit oles cur agatan s- 40 
eel scrap, not ready'tO pour.......4.~...<.:; 455 
nad “killing” steel scrap on an acid bottom. 


| refining steel scrap on a basic bottom, about 700 
» per cent ferromanganese and holding. tapping 
AreIng 741 


per cent ferrotungsten, small scale 5,730 


‘lectric Steel Furnace 


The characteristic features ef the furnace ma) 
be summed up as follows: 


1. The heat is generated with an arc with the ab 
sence of exceedingly hard strains on the power supply 
2. On account of the steady power and on account 


of the large flame widely diffused, as shown in Fig. 2 


Showing Double Set of Electrodes 


the heat is communicated to the charge quicker than 
with arcs of the thin-pencilled type. 

3. A large flame or a series of them sweeps all ove 
the major portion of the charge in the center of the 
furnace, or at regular distances along the major axis 
and is directed and violently deflected downward. 

4. The heat being thrown downward as a radiating 
are of large volume, favors higher efficiency, giving the 
ioof a long life. 

5. Only one small hole in the short-radius roof for 
each set of electrodes makes for strength and low cost. 

The hearth is more easily surveyed and acces 
sible, during operation, than in are furnaces having 
electrodes only 2 or 3 in. (5 to 8 em.) above the slag. 

7. With larger furnaces multiple arcs are used, this 
method starting in with the 6-ton furnace.- The heat 
distribution is markedly better than with arc furnaces 
of equal size, using the metal to conduct the current. 

8. The heat is applied directly, though the are is not. 

9. The heat gradient in an electric are is greater if 
it takes place in the widely spread-out heating zone 
rather than in a narrow space. 

10. The radiating are is a much more rapid way of 
transmitting heat than the slow heat of conduction of 
other arcs. 

11. There is no water-cooling below the bath, which 
consequently avoids danger of explosions. 

12. The voltage at the arc is from 75 to 100, de- 
pending on the furnace size, and these potentials are 
harmless if a shock is experienced. 

13. The amperage per electrode in large furnaces 
is small, only 5400 and 7700 in a 3600-kw. fur- 
nace, whereas with other 3-phase and 3-electrode fur- 
naces this wouls approach, at 80 per cent power factor 
at 110 volts, 23,600 amperes. This higher amount of 
current causes skin effect troubles, because these larger 
currents have to be brought to single electrodes. 

14: The hearth bottom is burned in by the are 
without the use of coke or other material. 

15. The electric current can be kept on the furnace 
during tapping and charging, thus keeping the furnace 
at a@ more uniform temperature, with its consequent 
advantages of keeping the refractories from checking. 
The furnace thus does not cool down and a saving of 
10 to 20 min. in time can be made on this account per 
heat, this being the usual charging time; whereas most 
other electric arc furnaces have the current shut off 
during the charging period because it is unavoidable. 
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The Sales Engineer and Machine Desig 


How Studies of the User’s Special Problems 
by the Maker’s Engineer are Calculated to 
Hasten Progress in Machine Tool Evolution 


BY A. 


rhe user of a machine tool has of late learned 
to demand of the machine tool manufacturer a spe- 
cific study of his (the user’s) requirements, which 
studies have, and will more markedly in the future, 
influence the design of the manufacturer’s product. 
The “service” plan, which covers many trades from 
tailors to tires, has become a part of machinery or- 
ganization. 

This condition has led to developing the sales 
engineer. His predecessor was the original demon- 
strator, who was and still is a man unusually skilled 
in the use of the machine which he demonstrates. 
He is sent out to break in the workmen and to assist 
the customer in obtaining high production from the 
newly installed tool. 

These demonstrators in their visits to the differ- 
ent plants accumulated considerable experience in 
regard to the uses and weaknesses of their ma- 
chines. They served as a highly valuable inter- 
mediary between customer and manufacturer, and 
following the natural onward tendency, they were 
in some cases replaced, or augmented by engineers, 
whose duties were not in any way connected with 
the demonstration or practical operation of the 
machine, but rather as to observations of the use 
to which the machine were put. These observing 
engineers carrying back to the factory their au- 
thentic data, were able materially to influence new 
designs. They were still, however, concerned only 
with the standard type of machine and were only 
brought into contact with the customer’s require- 
ments after the machine was installed, and usually 
when some trouble had developed. 

The next step was in the utilization of these en- 
gineers in conjunction with salesmen, or agents, to 
investigate the customer’s conditions before recom- 
mendations were made as to the installation of ma- 
chines. You will note that his function was not to 
sell the machine; in fact, it was his duty to pre- 
vent the sale of machines where his knowledge made 
it evident that the customer’s best interests would 
be so served. It became necessary, therefore, par- 
ticularly as the mechanical responsibility of the 
whole transaction 
devolved upon 
him, to make a 
reasonably __ thor- 
ough analysis of 
the problem _be- 
fore proceeding 
with any recom- 
mendations. This 
analysis, in many 
cases, leads di- 
rectly toward the 
design of new 
machines of pos- 

*From a paper 
read | before a joint 
meeting in Cincin- 
nati, March 16, of 
the Cincinnati Sec- 
tion of the American 
Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and 
the Engineers’ Club 
of Cineinnati. The 


author is identified 
with the Cincinnati 
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sibly the same general classification, but o 
tirely different type and I propose to ment here 
a few of the causes that bring this about in muct 
greater measure than when the older method 
machine design was followed. 

The original machine designer usually devot 
himself so closely to his own particular machin 
that he was not thoroughly in touch with develo, 
ments taking place on other classes of machines 
Even to-day, in the great majority of cases, that 
condition prevails. The sales engineer, on the con- 
trary, being brought directly and frequently 
touch with the last installations of such machines. 
immediately returns to the factory with advance i; 
formation of the encroachments that the new typ 
of machine is making on his own field. 

The designing department, lacking a detaile 
acquaintance with the last usage to which machines 
are put, loses its proper perspective in regard to the 
relative time values of the different functions of the 
machine. The sales engineer, with any reasonabl) 
well-developed analytical faculty, can clearly see 
that a certain portion of the operation consumes 
more time than is really necessary, that the output 
is governed by this factor and advises the home 
engineer of the need for improvement in this re- 
spect. The home engineer includes in each new 
machine or each new design certain parts, which, 
while necessary, or at least desirable, under the 
old system of comparatively low production, are not 
only unnecessary, with the present high production 
ratio, but are absolutely undesirable on account of 
added complication. The sales engineer, being 
brought face to face, as he must often be, with the 
relative selling prices of machine tools, will natur- 
ally tend towards an elimination of those less de- 
sirable features with a consequent simplification 0! 
the machine. 

It is idle to suppose for a moment that such im- 
provements are found. only in the larger shops, 
which, as a rule, the visits of the home engineer are 
confined. It will often be found that the small shoy 
with its restricted equipment will have produced 
some interesting 
and instructive 
method of pro 
ducing the de 
sired results, 
where the larger 
and wealthier 
shop has been con- 
tent to increase 
its quota © 
standard m* 
chines. 

Carefully tab- 
ulated records 0! 
similar jobs pe 
formed in differ: 
ent shops W! 
nearly always | 
dicate parts which 
may be omitted 
and functions thet 
should be added 


Milling Machine Fig. 1—Triple-Spindle Attachment Fitted with an Adaptation of the Semi- 


Company. 


° : a- 
automatic Milling Machine which inform 
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annot be ob- 
in any 
way with 
the same 
nty or the 
speed, and 
ese ways the 
nce of the 
engineer on 
lesign of his 
pany’s prod- 
annot fail to 
ery marked. 
His influence 
production, 
hile closely con- 
ected with de- 
yn and thus of 
nterest to the 
anufacturer, 
ll be of more 
| and material 
terest to the 
istomer. The 
general adoption 


yineering system 

nmediately places at the disposal of the machine 
iser, a corps of highly trained engineers whose col- 
lective abilities are likely to exceed greatly those 
over which he would normally have control. 


HOW THE SALES ENGINEER WORKS 


It must be apparent that the recommendations 
of the sales engineer cannot be made on the spur 
of the moment, but must receive a reasonably thor- 
ough preliminary study and investigation. In the 
company with which the writer is connected, it has 
been the practice for the last half dozen years to 
make comparatively elaborate time studies, for 
which considerable advance information is needed. 
This information must not only cover the end which 

is desired to accomplish, but should also include 
a reasonable amount of data as to the earlier and 
existing methods. This is particularly essential 
ecause it has developed that the sales engineer, 
seeking continual outlet for his machines, will often 
invade the field that has been considered the ex- 
lusive property of some other type of machine. It 
is sufficiently obvious that there must be much de- 
batable ground to be fought over by the competitive 
‘epresentatives of the engine lathe, the turret lathe 
and the automatic machine, and again among the 
planer, shaper and miller advocates. 

The ideal conclusions drawn from such investi- 
rations can only follow a very full consideration 

' all of the factors connected with production and 

t only, as is sometimes the case, with the number 

pieces turned out per machine per day. For 
these reasons certain standard forms are used on 
vhich is entered the following information, derived 

the user of the machine: 


® quantity per annum. 
if possible, the size of the lots in which the work 
* put through the factory. 
legree of finish required 
quality of material 
e depth of cut. 
he machine on which the work is now being done. 
time consumed. 
e wage rate paid. 
burden or overhead charge (particularly if depart- 
mental burden is available). 
a the objections, if any, other than as to the time 
onsumed, that may be made to the existing method. 
This latter may deal with the labor supply, the de- 
endence upon certain materials, or certain limited 
Oonditions 








Fig. 2—Attachment to Prevent Marking 
this sales en- tion of Milling Cutter 
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Chis report is 
supplement- 
ed either by a 
sketch of the 
plece, or preter 
ably by the cus 
tomer’s blue 
prints. Samples 
for preliminary 
cutting tests are 
also obtained 
whenever _— possi 
ble. With all of 
this information, 
a time study can 
now be made up, 
which will give in 
full detail the 
separate opera- 
tions, the time 
taken for each 
part of the opera 
tion, the speed 
and feed neces 
sary and a sketch 
and description of 
the fixture and 
cutters to be used. The resulting total time, which 
will then represent the time required for the pro 
duction of the individual piece, receives the addi- 
tion of a certain percentage, which will, of course, 
vary with the nature of the shop and is a figure 
that can be easily established as a standard. 

This information is then submitted to the cus- 
tomer and in certain cases accompanied by a cost 
sheet, comparing the suggested and existing meth- 
ods. This sheet will specify the time per piece, in- 
cluding the above percentage, the total time per 
annum for the quantity of pieces required, the 
wage cost, the burden or overhead cost, showing 
annual saving over the old established system, 
which saving can, of course, be balanced against 
the increased cost of equipment as contemplated by 
the customer. 

Such cost comparison and estimate sheets are 
in themselves not necessarily final, but their great 
virtue is that they form a nucleus for specific anal- 
ysis and recommendations on the part of the cus- 
tomer and his engineers. It is particularly im- 
portant that such detailed information should be 
submitted, because the production from a given 
machine is very often entirely independent of the 
ability of that machine to carry through a certain 
cut; it is often entirely dependent upon the chuck- 
ing time afforded the operator and still again, fre- 
quently dependent upon the spacing of the feed 
marks, or quality of finish. This latter may very 
well be a commercial necessity and entirely inde- 
pendent of the degree of accuracy. 

The user will more often clear his mind of all 
the details of the machine and reach the pertinent 
points that are connected with production. He is 
more apt to compare the machine the sales engi- 
neer may be interested in with some other entirely 
different machine, which incorporates some feature 
of marked importance to his particular class of 
work. It would seem, for instance, that the day of 
the automatic power return of the tables of small 
milling machines would have come much sooner had 
its users compared the miller with the planer in the 
way that should have been done. It would really 
not have been necessary to compare the miller with 
the planer but with some of the larger planer-type 
milling machines, on which such apparatus is stand- 
ard equipment. It would further seem that the 
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flooded lubrication of milling cutters should have 
come sooner had the proper comparisons been made 
between a milling machine and a grinder. Parallel 
cases could doubtless be found throughout the full 
machine tool field. 

The change in the make-up of the machinery 
salesmen or agencies has been very marked and 
their ability to render practical service to the con- 
sumer much greater than ever before. Some 
agencies are controlled by men of marked mechani- 
cal attainments. Their influence on production is 
very great indeed and it is probable that the full 
record of the influences of the separated selling 
houses on machine-tool design would make highly 
interesting and instructive reading. 

The accompanying illustrations show the par- 


is 


ticular influence that has been exercised on one type 


of machine tools, namely, milling machines, by such 
work as I have above endeavored to describe. 
Fig. 1 shows a triple-spindle milling attachment 
fitted with an adaptation of the semi-automatic mill- 
ing machine. Before this equipment was considered 
the work was 
handled in the 
stereotyped way, 
which consisted of 
one chucking, 
milling one set of 
bosses, indexing 
through 120 deg., 
milling the next 
set, indexing, 
milling the third 
set and removing. 
With this equip- 
ment, the three 
spindles mill all 
of the surfaces 
at one passage 
and the work it- 
self automat- 
ically clamped in 
place by means 
of the spring 


is 


s—Ma 
plunger shown in 
the center of the 


hine Made Substantially 


fixture. The table is provided with an automatic 
quick forward movement, feeding movement, quick 
return to the fixture on the other side, feeding 
movement, and so on. The functions of the oper- 
ator in this case are restricted to that of hooking 
the work on to the central locating stud and re- 
moving it. The operations are timed to allow the 
removal of one piece and the insertion of the other 
while the cut and the quick traverse from the work 
take place. 

In connection with the milling of turbines, 
Fig. 2 is shown. It illustrates an attachment to 
machines which will in all probability ultimately 
become standard either along the lines adopted in 
this instance, or through some other mechanical 
appliance. It is commonly found in practice that 
cessation of the feed movement when combined 
with a continued rotation of cutter nearly always 
results in an indentation or marking of the work. 
Normally, this is not of great importance because 
the majority of cuts are such that the cutter can 
be run completely over the work and the feed cessa- 
tion can take place when there is no engagement 
between these two parts. In the particular in- 
stance for which this machine was_ required, 
this was impossible, and as the section of the work 
had to be uniform the indentation was a serious 
matter. 

The machine was equipped with a pneumatic cy]l- 
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inder connected with the starting handle. 

cylinder is operated through the usual compr. 
air system in the factory and controlled thro: 
pair of valves on the feed trip rod. As so 
the feed plunger is depressed by the trip 
the feed movement is stopped and the spind 
stopped also, not simultaneously, but as sox 
the momentum of its moving parts can be 

come. The momentum in this particular case was 
sufficient to just disengage those teeth which wer 
cutting at the moment of the feed cessation an 
so avoid leaving any ridges where the teeth wer 
in contact with the work. The machine is 
available for the operator to return the table 
either by hand or through the power quick returp 
and after the new piece has been chucked in place 
of the one already machined, a movement of the 
feed lever throws the spindle clutch back and starts 
up both speed and feed simultaneously. 

The third example shown, Fig. 3, is interesting 
in that the conditions that had to be overcome 
before this equipment could be installed were such 
as to make 
hardly possible to 
effect a saving 
The pieces that 
are milled with 
this apparatus aré 
small _ tractor 
binder pins, in 
the full length 
of which a half- 
round groove is 
to be found. 
These pins have 
a slight ‘taper 
on the _ outside. 
The old method 
for handling this 
work was to usé¢ 
a standard mill- 
ing machine op- 
erated by a man 
engaging the 
feed, returning 
the table and re- 
moving the work from the fixture. He was aided b) 
a boy, who drove the pieces into the work holder, of 
which two were provided. The work holder itself 
consisted of a flat strip having taper holes into 
which the pins were forced, the strip itself being 
handled as a unit after it was filled up by the boy. 

The machine was under such conditions cutting 
for quite a large proportion of its time and the 
boy was loading the pieces into the work holder as 
rapidly as they are loaded to-day, but with the 
method shown we were able to beat very materiall) 
the production per machine and to do it with one 
operator only. The fixture is arranged so that 
it automatically indexes, and the forward move- 
ment of the work to the cutter is taken at a high 
table traverse. The work does not have to be 
driven firmly into the grooves, since the action of 
the cutter itself tends to force it home to a bearing. 
It does not have to be removed from the fixture 
after the milling operation is completed because 
the third step in the indexing brings the finished 
pieces against a fixed ejector bracket which pushes 
them out of the holes. 

The operator loads into the upper horizontal 
surface and he can also load in the front vertical! 
surface should he fall a little short in his chuck- 
ing of the full number held in the one side. It 
will be seen that with the exception of the twentieth 
part of a minute taken for indexing from one Sul 
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to another, a similar twentieth taken in re- 
ng, we have cutters which operate all the 


here is thus no dwell and the operator’s cycle is 
ne very simplest character possible. His func- 
- are again confined only to putting the work 
ely into the holder. He does not have to move 
ter cutting, and the only thing left that could 
mproved on in this connection would be the 
ision of a hopper feed, so that a bucket full of 
nins could be thrown in indiscriminately and 
machine then become entirely automatic. This 
the next step which will doubtless follow. 
rhe illustrations show that an attempt has been 
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made to depart from standard practice where the 
need for such action is indicated by a study of the 
conditions. The resulting equipment, while not 
ideal from a designer’s standpoint in that it is 
obviously necessary to start with a foundation laid 
down for more general purposes, does, neverthe- 
less, perform satisfactorily and so justifies itself 
from the viewpoint of dollars and cents. More 
important than this, however, is the clearer light 
thrown upon the problem, the positive indication 
of the direction of future design and the certainty 
that the combined knowledge of all concerned has 
been so utilized as to make it valuable for future 
research in meeting the user’s special problems. 


The Steel Industry of Great Britain 


How Domestic and Imported Ores Have Fixed 
the Lines of Development—Basic Open-Hearth 
Gaining, But Basic Bessemer Relatively Small 


BY H. H. 


Half a century ago there were many places in 
Great Britain where pig iron was made from native 
ores for foundry use and for puddling furnaces, 
and where wrought iron was produced in large 
quantities; but between 1860 and 1870 the acid 
Bessemer process was developed and it was soon 
found that in all Great Britain there was only one 
place where ores could be mined that would produce 
pig iron suitable for the acid converter. This was 
on the West Coast in the neighborhood of Barrow- 
in-Furness, between Liverpool and Glasgow. 


THE WEST COAST 


These beds had been worked for a hundred 
vears, but they were not regarded as of exceptional 
importance, for although it may have been known 
that they were low in phosphorus, yet in the old 
days of wrought iron this element was not a bug- 
bear. As soon, however, as it was found that these 
ores would make Bessemer pig iron they at once 
became valuable, and the mineral was shipped to 
steel plants in other parts of the country, large 
amounts going to southern Wales. The ore varies 
at different mines, but the average for the district 
is about 53 per cent of iron, while the phosphorus 
‘ so low that the pig iron holds only 0.04 per cent. 

Furnaces were quickly built near Barrow-in- 
Furness and pig iron was sent away in consid- 
erable quantities, large exportations being made 
to the United States. Steel plants were also started 
and for the last 40 years this district has been an 
mportant center for the production of acid Besse- 
mer steel. Thirty years ago enough ore was mined 
very year in Cumberland and Lancashire to make 
‘209,000 tons of pig iron, or 20 per cent of the 
‘otal output of Great Britain at that time. Since 
‘nen production has decreased owing to the exhaus- 

“n of the mines, so that the ore raised to-day is 
“quivalent to less than 1,000,000 tons of pig iron; 
‘nc as the output of the country as a whole has 
‘nereased, the ores of the West Coast now repre- 
“ent only 10 per cent of the pig iron smelted in 
. at Britain. They make a larger proportion of 
 ‘onnage of steel, because practically every pound 
"|e tron made from the West Coast hematites is 
ec Tor acid steel. 


(ere 


CAMPBELL 


IMPORTED ORES 


Before the introduction of the Bessemer process 
practically no iron ore was imported by Great 
Britain, and as late as 1870 the receipts were only 
400,000 tons; but importations rapidly increased, 
so that between 1880 and 1885 they averaged about 
3,000,000 tons per year, almost all of this coming 
from Spain. There has been a steady increase in 
imports ever since, and in 1913 they amounted to 
7,442,000 tons, the principal contributing countries 
being the following: Spain, 4,714,000 tons; Algeria, 
763,000 tons; Norway, 490,000 tons; Sweden, 367,- 
000 tons; France, 327,000 tons; Tunis, 279,000 tons; 
Greece, 217,000 tons; Newfoundland, 100,000 tons; 
Russia, 79,000 tons; while other countries sent 
106,000 tons. 

It is by the use of these imported ores that 
Great Britain has maintained a prominent place as 
a steel producer, and this dependence on the out- 
side world becomes more and more pronounced from 
year to year. Thirty years ago only 20 per cent 
of the pig iron made in Great Britain came from 
foreign ore; but in 1913 the importations accounted 
for 40 per cent of the output of pig iron and prob- 
ably a little more than one-half of the steel. 

This foreign ore goes to all parts of the king- 
dom, and in 1913 cargoes were unloaded at more 
than 50 different ports, but nine-tenths of it was 
divided between three distinct steel producing dis- 
tricts; the immediate vicinity of Middlesbrough on 
Tees, the district around Glasgow, and the northern 
shore of the Bristol Channel in the neighborhood 
of Cardiff. 


THE MIDDLESBROUGH DISTRICT 


This is by far the most important iron-produc- 
ing district in Great Britain, and in 1913 it made 
38 per cent of all the pig iron of the country and 
nearly 6 per cent of the total of the world. Within 
25 miles are the coal fields of Durham, which fur- 
nish as good coke as comes from Connellsville, 
while the Cleveland ore beds are'still nearer. This 
Cleveland ore is a carbonate, containing in its 
natural state from 26 to 29 per cent of iron, but 
it carries over 30 per cent of volatile matter in 
the form of carbonic acid and both free and com- 
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bined water, so that it is always roasted before it 
is put into the blast furnace. The calcined ore has 
the following composition: Metallic iron, 36 to 40 
per cent; silica, 14 to 20 per cent; alumina, 13 per 
cent; lime, 7 to 8 per cent; magnesia, 5 per cent; 
phosphorus, 0.62 to 0.68 per cent. 


Costs 


The cost of Cleveland ore is constantly increas- 
ing. In 1899 the value at the mines was $1.01 per 
ton, which would be about 3.67c. per unit; it was 
3.82c. in 1911; it went up to 4c. in 1912, and to 
4.50c. in 1913. The freight and the expense of 
roasting must be added, so that the cost of this ore 
at local furnaces just before the war was about 6c. 
per unit. 

The increase in the cost of the ore has been 
reflected in the selling price of pig iron. In 1900 
Cleveland pig iron was quoted at $11.20 per ton, 
while in 1914 just before the war it was $12.20 per 
ton. This pig iron is excellent for foundry use and 
is exported in large quantities to Germany, France, 
Belgium, Russia and all parts of the world. For 
the four years from 1910 to 1915 inclusive the 
exports of pig iron from Great Britain averaged 
1,204,000 tons per year, or 12 per cent of the total 
output, and a large proportion of this was Cleve- 
land iron. 

The output of Cleveland ore in 1913 was 6,011,- 
000 tons, which represented about 2,000,000 tons 
of pig iron or 20 per cent of the total for Great 
Britain. The rate of production has been practi- 
cally stationary for over 30 years, this condition 
of affairs being due to the domination of the labor 
unions, as explained in the following quotation 
from a paper read a few years ago before the 
British Iron and Steel Institute: 


Labor 


“A serious difficulty in obtaining Cleveland stone 
is the action of the miners who, when trade is 
good and wages high, elect to work short time and 
maintain the same weekly wage as when working 
full time at the lower wage in worse times; the 
output per man per week being thus curtailed. If 
more men are put on they are necessarily new at 
the work and at first do not mine so much ore; 
hence the average for the district falls and the 
labor union officials immediately demand an in- 
crease in the rate for mining stone.” 

As this superintendent remarked, the owners 
were between the devil and the deep sea. At that 
very moment Parliament was discussing the subject 
of unemployment, while more and more foreign ore 
was being brought to the northeast coast every 
vear to supply the needs of the blast furnaces. 


BASIC STEEL ON THE NORTHEAST COAST 


Some basic Bessemer steel is made at Middles- 
brough, but if Cleveland ore is used exclusively the 
iron contains only about 1.60 per cent of phosphorus 
and so it is necessary to use some puddle cinder, or 
ore high in phosphorus, as the basic converted de- 
mands about 2 per cent of this element. It is also 
necessary to use manganiferous ores to supply the 
requisite amount of manganese and as such ore 
must be imported in the almost total absence of 
any supply in Great Britain, these additions in- 
crease very appreciably the cost of the pig iron. 
For these reasons the basic Bessemer process has 
never made much headway in the place of its birth. 


ACID STEEL ON THE NORTHEAST COAST 


An increasing tonnage comes from the basic 
open-hearth furnace, but acid. steel from foreign 
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ore constitutes the real foundation of the sg: 
dustry of Middlesbrough. In 1913 the to 
imports for the United Kingdom amounted t: 
000 tons and the ports at the mouth of t!} 
claimed 3,438,000 tons, or 46 per cent of th 
this being equivalent to about 1,930,000 tons 
iron. As the total production of pig iron 
district in that year was 3,869,000 tons, it 
seen that just about one-half came from forei, 

There is a slight but appreciable deterioration, 
from year to year in the quality of the ore jn. 
ported into Great Britain, while the price is increas. 
ing, so that the cost of pig iron is rising. In 1909 
the market price of Bessemer pig iron was $13.85. 
while just before the outbreak of this war in 1914 
it was $14.60 per ton. 

The proportion of steel made from imported ore 
cannot be stated, for no accurate statistics are col- 
lected at present, although a movement is under 
way to have this done. Again it is not possible 
to tell just how much steel a ton of iron will make 
If it goes into a Bessemer converter it may make 
just 1 ton, but if it is used in an open-hearth fur- 
nace it may represent 3 tons or more. But we 
know that a large proportion of the iron made 
from the local Cleveland ore goes into miscellaneous 
castings, some into wrought iron and that some is 
exported, while practically all the imported ore 
eventually appears as steel; and we may say that 
two-thirds of the steel made at Middlesbrough has 
its origin in foreign ore. 


ttc, 


GLASGOW 


The southwest of Scotland has always been 
noted for the excellence of the foundry pig iron 
made from the local blackband. This is an iron- 
stone which comes from the coal mines and it may 
be regarded as a by-product which costs nothing; 
so the production of this ore and of the pig iron 
made from it continues from year to year, although 
the output is steadily decreasing. The steel of 
the district is made from foreign ore and the 
amount imported is increasing every year. In 
1913 a total of 1,660,000 tons was brought into 
Glasgow, corresponding to 930,000 tons of pig iron 
or 9 per cent of the total output of Great Britain. 
All of this was made into steel in open-hearth 
furnaces, the acid process being used almost exclu- 
sively, and the product went mostly to the ship- 
yards on the Clyde. 

THE BRISTOL CHANNEL 

In 1913 the imports of ore to points near Cardiff 
reached 1,500,000 tons, representing 860,000 tons 
of pig iron, which accounts for all of the 889,000 
tons of pig iron produced here, this being 9 per 
cent of the output of Great Britain. The neigh- 
boring Forest of Dean is famous in the history 0 
the iron trade and it produced large quantities ©! 
ore as late as 1870, and even after that; but the 
output to-day is negligible. Unlike the iron dis- 
tricts of Middlesbrough and Glasgow, the Bristo! 
Channel is not increasing either its imports © 
ore or its output of iron and steel, and so is fall- 
ing behind in relative importance. 


STAFFORDSHIRE AND SOUTH YORKSHIRE 


The county of Staffordshire, like Scotland, pr 
duces a considerable quantity of blackband from 
its coal mines, but the total output is only half wha! 
it was 30 years ago. The local blast furnaces have 
maintained their production by smelting forelg" 
ores, while recently there has been a considerable 
increase in production through the use of the lean 
ores of Northamptonshire only 60 miles away. In 











the output of pig iron was 783,000 tons, or 

8 per cent of the total for Great Britain. 

‘eo review of the steel industry would be com- 
without a word about Sheffield in South York- 

This district in 1913 made only 303,000 tons 

iron, or 3 per cent of the total for the king- 
- but its proportion of steel was much greater. 
- at a disadvantage on account of its inland 
tion, but it is within 50 miles of the ore fields 

neolnshire and has cheap and abundant sup- 

I coal. 

EASTERN CENTRAL ENGLAND 

In Lincolnshire, Leicestershire and Northamp- 
are large beds of iron ore which are 

rked as open quarries, there being only a few 
eet of overburden. This is the only place in 
Great Britain where the output of native ore is 

reasing. Thirty years ago the production in 
hese three counties was about 1,275,000 tons per 
vear, while in 1913 it was 2,915,000 tons, repre- 
senting 900,000 tons of pig iron or 9 per cent of 
the total for Great Britain. 

It is difficult to give any average of the ores 

Lincolnshire, because every quarry is different 
and there are varying strata and pockets in each 
quarry; but we may generalize and give the fol- 
lowing as the composition of these ores: Iron, 20 
to 30 per cent with an average of 26 per cent; 
silica, 5 to 15 per cent with an average of 10 per 
cent; lime, 2 to 30 per cent with an average of 14 
per cent. The volatile matter, including moisture, 
combined water and carbonic acid, varies from 20 
to 40 per cent with an average of 30 per cent. It 
is usually possible to get a self-fluxing mixture, 
while the pig iron will run about 1.20 per cent in 
phosphorous. The average cost of Lincolnishire 
ore at the mines is about 60c. per ton, or 2.3c. per 
unit. 

In Lincolnshire the ore, although low in iron, 
is desirable because it is high in lime, but in 
Northamptonshire we have silica to contend with 
and of course no line can be drawn between sili- 
cious iron ore and worthless sand containing iron. 
What is rated as good ore in Northamptonshire 
will vary from 30 to 50 per cent in iron and from 
5 to 15 per cent in silica; but the British Official 
Report for 1911 gives 32.4 per cent of iron as the 
average of all the ore mined in that year, while 
the value was 48c. per ton or 1.5c. per unit. The 
volatile matter runs about 25 per cent, including 
moisture. There is only a small proportion of lime, 
while phosphorus is present in quantity sufficient 
to give about 1.50 per cent in the pig iron. 


snire 


OUTPUT OF STEEL 


Table A compares the production of steel in 
'J03 with that of 1913 and shows that during these 
‘en years the output from the acid Bessemer de- 
reased, while that of the basic Bessemer did not 
increase. The production from acid open-hearth 
furnaces grew larger and half the steel is now 
made in this way; but the most notable change 

the development of the basic open-hearth fur- 
nace, Which in 1913 made nearly 30 per cent of all 


» steel, 


rable A—Output of Steel in Great Britain 


Thousand Per Cent 








Tons of Total 

1903 ‘ 1913 1903 1913 

Bessemer re 1,049 26 14 

@ open-hearth..... 2,613 3,811 52 50 
sic Bessemer «be 552 12 7 
s open-hearth. ... 511 2,252 10 29 
Total iseaae 7,664 100 100 

SUMMARY 
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e district around Middlesbrough on the 
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Northeast Coast is the most important iron center 
in Great Britain, mining nearly 40 per cent of 
all the ore raised in the kingdom, producing nearly 
10 per cent of the pig iron, receiving nearly half 
the foreign ore and making about one-third of the 
steel. Glasgow, the West Coast and Cardiff fol- 
low, these three districts together making one 
third of the total pig iron and a slightly greater 
proportion of the steel. The four districts com- 
bined receive nine-tenths of the foreign ore and 
make from two-thirds to three-quarters of all the 
pig iron and steel produced in Great Britain. 

In 1913, which was the last normal year, almost 
exactly 16,000,000 tons of ore was raised in Great 
Britain; and of this total 14,200,000 tons contained 
only 30 per cent of iron or This lean 
accounts for half the pig iron made in Great 
Britain; but it does not account for half the steel, 
because acid steel formed 64 per cent of the total 
and three-quarters of this, or half the total pro- 
duction, had its origin in imported ores. So to-day 
Great Britain is dependent to a great extent on 
foreign raw material; but the increasing use of 
the basic open-hearth furnace may make the coun- 
try more self-sustaining and make vast stores of 
ore, which are low in iron and high in phosphorus, 
available for the making of steel. 


less. ore 


Ann Arbor Conference on Scientific 
Management 


An open conference on scientific management is to 
be held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
on May 11, 12 and 13, by the Taylor Society, the new 
name of the Society to Promote the Science of Manage 
ment. A feature of the meeting will be a number of 
simultaneous round table discussions applied to various 
types of industries arranged for Friday morning, May 
12. One of these has to do with machine shops, another 
with automobiles and another with traveling sales man 
agement. The leaders for these discussions are as fol 
lows: 

Machine Shops—Car! G. Barth, consulting engineer, 
Philadelphia; Commander Allen M,. Cook, Norfolk, Va.; 
H. K. Hathaway, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia; F. 
A. Parkhurst, Detroit; Albert R. Shipley, Seth Thomas 
Clock Company, Thomaston, Conn. 

Automobiles—F. F. Beall, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit; 
J. C. Regan, Timken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit. 

Traveling Sales Management—H. A. Brown, Tabor 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia; John M. Bruce, New York 
City; Henry T. Noyes, German-American Button Com. 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; R. Mayo-Smith, Plimpton Press, 
Norwood, Mass. 

On Friday afternoon an illustrated address entitled 
“Scientific Management in the Operation of a Public 
Service Corporation” will be given by Charles Day, Day 
& Zimmermann, Philadelphia. On Friday evening an 
address entitled “An Illustrated Trip Through Scientif- 
ically Managed Factories” will be delivered by H. K. 
Hathaway, vice-president Tabor Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Introductory addresses opening the conference are 
scheduled for Thursday afternoon and evening, and the 
round table discussions will be opened by a paper, “Sci- 
entific Methods of Management Applied to Various 
Types of Industry,” by Sanford E. Thompson, consulting 
engineer, Boston. 

Dr. Harlow S. Person, Tuck School of Administra- 
tion and Finance, Dartmouth College, is president of the 
Taylor Society, and Henry W. Shelton, 35 College 
Street, Hanover, N. H., is secretary. 


The Merchants Steel & Supply Company, W. K 
Kenly president, dealer in iron and steel scrap, has re- 
moved from the Marquette Building to 1810 Conti- 
nental & Commercial Bank Building, Chicago. 





New Bar Mill of Notable Flexibility 


Electric Drive and New Tyne of Speed 


Control at Union Rolling Mill Company’s 


Plant Permit Wide 


The Union Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently placed in operation its new 21-in. 
merchant bar mill, which is notable because of its 
unusual flexibility. The wide range of sizes and 
shapes that it can roll is made possible to a large 
extent by the variable speed electrical drive and a 
new system of speed control, being the first of this 
type to be adopted in this country. It has a capac- 
ity for rolling rounds from 1°, to 7 in. in diameter, 
squares up to 4 in., angles up to 6 x 6 in. and I- 
beams up to 12 in. It is expected that it will reach 
an output of 10,000 tons per month running double 
turn. 


cange of Rolling 


long and the rolls of the other three stands are # 
in. long between housings. 

For handling the steel from one stand to anothe: 
in the process of rolling, there are four traveling 
tilting tables 24 ft. long. Back of the tilting tables 
on each side are back tables, each back table 
sisting of two roller tables and a transfer. Thess 
tables are approximately 15 ft. wide and 50 
long, extending back from the mill about 75 ft. The 
roller tables are controlled from the tilting tables 
The control for the transfer is from a control plat 
form at the side of the building near the m 


Each tilting table is driven by three 30-hp. motors 





Back 


View of the Mill SI 


The installation of this 21l-in. mill another 
step in the transformation of a rolling mill plant 
into a steel-making plant brought about by the in- 
creased use of steel as compared with bar iron. 
The plant was established in 1880 as a rolling mill 
and for many years only bar iron was produced. 
In the past three or four years its steel production 
has been increased materially so that now fully 75 
per cent of its output is steel and only 25 per cent 
is iron bars. In addition to the new 21-in. jobbing 
mill.the company has 8-in., 9-in. and 18-in. mills 
and a puddling mill and its rolling capacity before 
starting the new mill ranged in bar sizes from 1, 
in. to 4 in. 

The new mill, which is a standard jobbing mill, 
consists of four stands of rolls, three 3-high stands 
and a fourth, a finishing or bull head stand. The 
first two stands are roughing rolls and the third is 
a strand stand, through which the material is given 
the leading passes, taking its first form through 
octagon rolls, being given two passes through these 
rolls, under and over. The use of the octagon rolls 
obviates the necessity of an adjustable guide box, 
side guards being used in its place. The number 
of passes through the roughing rolls depends on the 
section being rolled. The standard rolls are 21% 
in. in diameter. The finishing mill rolls are 48 in. 


is 


f the 


Traveling Tilting Tables at the Left 


Each roller table and each transfer is driven by a 
20-hp. motor. 

The electric drive for the mill possesses certain 
features of especial interest to the steel-mill engi- 
neer. Due to the wide range of merchant and 
structural shapes proposed, means of accurately 
controlling the speed of the rolls was absolutely 
necessary. Furthermore, it was essential that the 
automatic variation in speed from no load to full 
load be limited to a predetermined value which 
would most efficiently permit the flywheel to give 
up a portion of its stored energy during periods 
of peak loads, thus equalizing the demand from the 
power company’s lines. Another important factor 
in determining the final design was the require- 
ment of increased torque as the speed of the mill is 
reduced. 

The system of speed control finally adopted was 
that recommended for the first time in this country 
in the fall of 1912 by the General Electric Company 
for the speed control of the 6500-hp. motor on the 
60-in. universal plate mill at Gary, Ind. For indus- 
trial rather than engineering reasons, the proposed 
auxiliary speed controlling equipment was never 
purchased for the Gary motor and in the period 
from 1912 to the present, a different system has 
been developed. 
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4 Gear with Cove Removed and Fly whee 
¥ he system adopted for the Union 21l-in. mill 
been variously referred to as the Kraémer, or 
ry converter system of dynamic speed control 
induction motors. The equipment consists 
lv of a simple three-phase induction motor of 
lip ring rotor type of the characteristically 
. isged design for steel-mill service. This motor is 
; ited 1400 hp. at 600 r.p.m. (synchronous) or 950 
a it 450 r.p.m. with 35 deg. C. temperature rise. 


; also capable of carrying a guaranteed overload 
25 per cent continuously with a temperature rise 
ot exceeding 50 deg. C. or 50 per cent overload for 
me hour with rise not exceeding 60 deg. C. The 
nchronous speed of 600 r.p.m. is exceptionally 

gh for steel-mill drives of this capacity, and its 
idoption strongly indicates the increasing confi 

ence of mill and gear manufacturer in the relia 

lity of high-speed heavy-duty gears, as well as the 

dency toward reduction of first cost of electrical 

nent by the use of high-speed geared units. 

Direct connected to the main induction motor shaft 

‘ separately-excited compound-wound interpole 
r rated at 460 hp. at 405 r.p.m. The third of 
nain units comprising this drive is an ordinary 
converter, but slightly modified from the 

; tandard 25-cycle design and is rated 325 kw. at 
r.p.m. A small exciter set, motor-driven, fur- 


Motor with Direct-connected Direct-current Motor, with Flywhes 
I Right 
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nishes excitation for both the D.C. 450-hp. motor 
and the rotary converter. 

Speed control within the ranges indicated is ob 
tained by manipulation of the 450-hp.-motor field 
Strengthening this field reduces the speed of the 
induction motor and weakening the field increases 
the speed of the induction motor. The series wind 


ing on the D.C. motor gives automatically the de 
sired flywheel slip. 

Briefly the equipment functio as follows 
Three-phase 60-cycle energy at 2200 volts su} 


plied the primary windings of main induction mo 
tor. A portion of this is transformed into useful 
mechanical work at the shaft; a second portion 
undergoes a purely electrical transformation to 
three-phase energy in the secondary or rotor cir 
cuits of a voltage and frequency dependent upor 
the speed of the rotor As its speed reduced, the 
secondary or slip ring voltage increases from zero 
values at synchronism to a definite maximum volt 
age and line frequency at standstill. The amount 
of slip energy is, of course, a function only of the 
mechanical load on the motor and is independent 
of the speed 

This slip energy at varying voltage and fre 
quency is fed to the slip rings of the rotary which, 
in turn, delivers direct current at proportional volt 
age to the D.C. motor, where it is transformed to 
useful mechanical work. The torque of the D.C 
motor is, therefore, added to the torque of the main 
induction motor, with the result that at minimun 
speed of 405 r.p.m., the D.C. motor develops a rated 
load of 450 hp. and the induction motor 950 hp., 
making a total rated output of 1400 hp. for the 
set at all speeds 


The drive from the main motor through a 
Francke coupling to the flywheel and gear set 
Helical cut gearing is used. The gear has a 33 
face, 6-ft. 6-in. pitch diameter and 6-ft. - 7.6 
outside diameter, with 78 teeth The pinion is a 


steel forging with 33-in. face, 15-in. pitch diameter 
and 15 teeth, making a ratio of the pinion and gear 
5 1/5 to 1. The flywheel is 10 ft. 9 in. in diameter 
and has a 16-in. face and is built up of 1-in. plates 
riveted together and bolted to the cast steel hub 
The peripheral speed of the flywheel is 17,000 ft. 
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per minute. The gear and shaft weigh 34,000 lb 
and the flywheel not including shaft 55,000 lb. The 
pinion bearings in the gear set are roller bearings 
and the gear bearings are babbitt bearings. The 
drive provides a variable mill speed of 80 to 110 
r.p.m. In rolling small rounds, 3-in. and under, on 
which the mill is now running, a speed of 80 to 85 
r.p.m. is maintained. 

The heating furnace is a standard continuous- 
end discharge, natural gas fired of the recuperative 
type, with a heating chamber 45 ft. long and 12 ft. 
wide. The billets are carried on water-cooled skids 
in the usual manner and on being re-heated are 
discharged by gravity to the roughing mill approach 
table. The furnace was furnished by the 8. R. 
Smythe Company. A second furnace, a duplicate 
of the one in operation, is now being installed. 
The approach table to the roughing mill is 30 ft. 
long and is driven by a 30-hp. motor. This table 
will be extended to reach along the discharge end of 
the second furnace. 

Billets are unloaded from the cars in the billet 
yard with a 10-ton 3-motor transfer traveling crane 
of 60-ft. span. This is equipped with a 10-ton mono- 
rail trolley with an independent hoisting motor, the 
monorail track connecting the transfer bridge of 
the crane with the billet charging platform back of 
the heating furnace. In conveying the billets from 


Transfer Connecting the Straightene Delivery and the She 


the billet yard to the furnace the trolley 
along its monorail track to the crane transfer. 
crane covers any part of the billet yard and is 
trolled from the operator’s cage on the mo: 
trolley. The monorail trolley is equipped wit} 
magnets hooked in multiple for handling bi 
The billet yard crane and monorail trolley wer: 
nished by the Cleveland Crane & Engineering ‘ 
pany. The furnace charging pusher is of 
standard type of the full width of the fu: 
chamber. 

The finished bars are delivered by the 
table to the saw approach table 50 ft. long and 
are sawed on a 42-in. sliding-frame hot saw. he 
feed control on the hot saw is an interesting f 
ture, being operated by two shunt motors operat 
through differential gears. The difference in 
two motor speeds is obtained by field control 
determines the travel of the saw, so that with 
two motors running at the same speed the 
does not travel, the direction of the travel 
‘ontrolled by one motor’s running faster than th: 
other. Adjoining the saw at the front end ot 
saw delivery table is a crop end pit. The crop ends 
are chuted down into a bucket in this pit for 
dling by the overhead crane. 

At the side of the saw delivery table is a straight 
edge which pushes the finished steel out on the hot 
bed a distance of about 10 ft. From that point 
the bars are pulled over to the opposite side of the 
hot bed and to the hot bed delivery table by means 
of dogs. The hot bed is a standard flat rail bed 60 
ft. long and 55 ft. wide. Beams and channels ma 
be turned up on edge when structural sections are 
being rolled. The straight edge for pushing the 
bars on to the hot bed and the dogs that pull them 
on are provided with limit switches, preventing 
them from passing beyond fixed points on the hot 
bed. A roller straightener is provided for straight- 
ening beams, angles and some flats, driven by) 
10G-hp. motor, and a vertical shear, with a capacit 
of 3'. in. and driven by a 30-hp. motor, delivers t 
a weighing cradle from which it is loaded into cars 
with a 10-ton 80-ft. span Cleveland crane. A 42-i! 
cold saw is to be added. 

The hot saw and its approach deliverv table ar 
controlled from one control platform at the side 





rm h Table ind, Just Outside the Building, the 5! 










iding near the saw. The back table of the 
be controlled from the same platform. 
his back table is so operated it cannot be 
nded from the operating platform on the 
table. The mill, gear tables, hot bed, saw and 
were built by the United Engineering & 
iry Company. The motors for operating 
shears, etc., are Westinghouse manufacture 
magnetic control of the Electric Controller & 

Mfg. Company. 
rhe mill structure is a standard type of mill 
‘ilding 425 ft. long and 75 ft. wide. It is covered 
22-gage corrugated sheets and has wood in- 
ctead of steel roofing. The building is spanned 
a 40-ton Toledo crane with a 10-ton auxiliary 
another crane, of 10 tons’ capacity, is to be 
stalled. The building was erected by the Forest 
City Steel & Iron Company, Cleveland. In a lean-to 
ne side is housed the roll lathe department 
erved by a 5-ton Toledo crane. The main mill 
rive is housed in a lean-to on the opposite side of 

u Iding. 


Soot Blower for Water-Tube Boilers 


For removing soot and fine ashes from the heat- 
surfaces of horizontal water-tube boilers hav- 
ng vertical baffles, the Bayer Steam Soot Blower 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has developed a special 
type of apparatus. It is based essentially upon the 
projection of powerful oscillating steam jets into, 
through and laterally across the spaces between 
the horizontal rows of tubes in planes parallel to 
the pitch of the tubes. It is possible to install 
these systems without changing or cutting the 
rickwork and walls, the original cleaning open- 
ngs and internal wall angles in the side of the 
iler, it is stated, permitting a wide swing of the 
ozzle head. 
The nozzles are divided into groups that indi- 
lually control the blowing units, one for each 
pass or compartment. They are fitted into 
h of the cleaning pockets originally provided 
ng the sidewall for hand cleaning. Steam is re- 
ed by the individual units from the super- 
eater or from a 2-in. opening in the top of the 
steam header. The steam supply line passes 
elow the blowing units and is provided with a 
rain at the lowest point to enable any possible 
ndensation to be removed prior to each blowing 
peration. The centrally located vertical riser is 
nnected to the steam line for each unit, the con- 
being by individual valves. From this riser 
branches equal in number to the space planes 
etween the horizontal rows of tubes extend inward 
ind connect the riser with the swing joints. From 
‘he moving member of this joint a connection is 
ade to the three-way nozzle heads within the fur- 
© Wall 
A vertical rock shaft located at the side of the 
er is connected with the moving members of the 
ig joints through links and levers. A single 
berating handle is provided for each riser and 
* 1s moved to rock the shaft the entire 
nozzle heads is swung back and forth, the 
‘ping in three jets from each nozzle and 
the gas pass or compartment. While the 
nt is designed to permit easy installation, 
and overhauling, it may be brought 
gainst the cover shield which closes the 
pocket and tilted ‘to the same pitch as the 
‘Ss, It Is emphasized, enabling the steam to 
points within the plane spaces between 


snort 
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Operating 
hend/e 


Steam Soot Blows Svst or Horizont VA 
s with Vertical Baffle The Swinging |} 
Nozzle Head Is ated Dotter: 


the tubes. The swing joints are bolted to a metal 
cover shield which fits against and clamps to two 
strips on the wall plate, thus rendering the clean 
ing pocket air tight. The risers are divided in the 
middle by a blind coupling and separate steam sup 
plies are piped to the top and bottom halves, this 
arrangement being relied upon to avoid possible in 
efficiency in boilers having many vertical rows. of 
tubes. 


Grinding Machine Safety Devices 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, is 
to make thorough tests of the various devices now o1 
the market for the protection of grinding machine ope 
rators. For this purpose a fund has been raised. The 
Underwriters’ Laboratories has contributed $500; the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, $250, and 
the grinding wheel manufacturers of the United States 
and Canada, $250. Co-operating with the Laboratories 
is a committee of the National Machine Tool Builders, 
composed of H. W. Dunbar, Norton Grinding Machine 
Company; C. D. Buell, Diamond Machine Company, and 
Hugh McGregor, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company; also 
the Grinding Wheel Manufacturers’ Safety Committee, 
whose members are R. G. Williams, Norton Company, 
chairman; F. R. Henry, Dayton Grinding Wheel Com 
pany; G. W. Chormann, Carborundum Company; J. B. 
Baker, Safety Emery Whee! Company, and J. R. Kempf, 
Star Corundum Wheel Company. It is expected that it 
will take from one to two years to complete the tests 
and issue a report. 
Nearly 375 Milwaukee manufacturers participated 
in a dinner and discussion of safety and sanitation in 
industrial plants given by the Merchants’ & Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Milwaukee in the Auditorium on 
April 25. The principal speaker was Charles B. Scott, 
manager of the bureau of safety of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, and a director of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago. Arthur T. Morey, assistant 
to the president of the Commonwealth Steel Company, 
St. Louis, spoke on “The Value of Safety, Sanitation 
and Welfare in Industries.” The feature of his talk 
was the statement that “there is no other movement ir 
the world that has done so much for the welfare of the 
country as our own ‘safety first.’”’ 
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Remington Arms Power Plant at Bridgeport 


How the Notable Economies Are Secured in 
the Large Turbo-Generator Plant—The Admin- 


istration and Operation 


N the description of the large rifle and bayonet 
] making plant of the Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., which appeared in THE IRON AGE of Feb. 3, 
but little space could be given to the notable power 
plant of the company. It is located about opposite 
the center of the huge main building on the shore 
of a small cooling pond and was erected in re- 
markably quick time—70 days from the time the 
ground was broken until the first unit was in 
operation. 
Notable use is made of synchronous motors to 


as Well as Equipment 


ington works are divided into eight drives 
reduce the size of motors and lessen the 

of machines involved in case of trouble 
drive. Nearly all transmission from mot 
main shafts is by silent chain drives. These hay 
been found satisfactory when adequate atten! 
given to the lubrication of the chains. 

All motors, with the exceptions noted bel: ure 
220-volt 3-phase 60-cycle constant-speed inductio, 
type. There are 352 motors installed in thé 
plant with a total of 7532 hp. Of these, 279 are fo; 
driving production machines, 15 for elevators, 6 








At the Right of the Power House May Be Seen the Factory 


correct current lag with consequent economies in 
many directions. Seven of these motors, of 190- 
kva. rating, are installed at various points in the 
plant, operating fans and blowers which are in con- 
tinuous use. By using over-size and over-excited 
synchronous motors, these advantages are gained: 


4 leading current s produced to offset the iz of the 


1-HP. MOTOR CAPACITY FOR EVERY 100-LB. HAMMER 
RATING 


In most instances the workrooms of the Ren 








Buildings and at the Left the Source of the Condensing W 


steel storage buildings, and 7, besides the synchro! 
ous motors, for fans and blowers. There are ° 
motor-generator sets furnishing direct current [0r 
charging storage batteries, for magnetic chucks, 
and for 32 d.c. variable-speed motors. The 1 
list of motors installed and in reserve includes 2 
10-hp., 79 15-hp., 135 20-hp., 65 25-hp., 63 35-nI 
4 50-hp., and 4 75-hp. motors. The two larger siz® 
are used only in the forge shops. There are not 
more than five hammers on any one motor. Sever 
months of experience dictate that 1 hp. per 100 
rated weight of hammer is adequate. 


ECONOMIES BY STUDYING SHOP DRIVEs 


One man is constantly employed checking as 
an Esterline recording polyphase wattmeter * 
power requirements of drives. Studs are proviet 
on the compensators for ready attaching the watt 
meter. The original purpose was to make a scie™ 
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election of motors to secure at least 90 per By study of a number of checkings, it was found 
( ad factor, but in practice this checking has that a drive requiring 5 hp. with an open belt, re- 
ound to furnish data for the prompt solution quired from 7 to 8 hp. with a crossed belt. Most 
blems and troubles which would otherwise of the motors are now so rotated that crossed belts 


cure. are eliminated. 

e such case arose on the rifle-barrel roll The power department organization now includes 
di When first installed, 50-hp. motors were 347 men, distributed as follows: Office, 17; power 
employed, but it was later determined that 25-hp. house, 75; electrical maintenance, 89; electrical con- 
motors were adequate. Soon after the change was_ struction, 47; mechanical maintenance, 14; mechan- 
made, complaints began to come in about the rolls ical construction, 90; laborers, 6; fire department, 9. 
slowing down. As is so often the case, the motors When the entire plant is fully equipped, there will 
were held responsible. By using a tachometer and probably be a decrease in the electrical and me- 


wattmeter, it was quickly discovered that the motors chanical construction crews. The division of re- 
were up to speed and delivering sufficient power. sponsibilities and duties is clearly shown in the or- 


ganization chart. 


a —_~- The power plant is exceptional, when compared 
Rez with the usual industrial power plant, in the preci- 


sion with which its output is analyzed and as re- 
gards the use made of this information to deter- 
mine costs and accurately to distribute charges. 
The output is considered as eight commodities— 
high-pressure steam, process (low pressure) steam, 
electric power, compressed air, hot-water heat, lava- 
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Cross-Section of the Boiler and Turbine Rooms and the Basement 


By changing the position of the shaft so that the tory hot water, cold water, and drinking water. 
roll drive was by an oblique belt in place of the An interesting chart here reproduced shows the 


original vertical belt, the belt slip, largely respon- heat distribution in the most graphic manner. 


sible 


over 
. 
or 


ors ¢ 


meet the average load has been one of the every detail is watched: 
irked economies of the power installation. 


Coal fired: Weighed in automatic scales 


checked by mercury indicating thermometer; mercury 


* early equipment of shop drives, a con- 


} disk water meter on drip return 
number of short crossed belts was used. 


Superheat: Two recording thermometers. 





ior the trouble, was overcome. Then by in- The metering of output is carried out to a most 
creasing the speed of the rolls slightly and thereby unusual extent, a great variety of apparatus being 
reating a larger reserve of momentum of the fly- employed. As a check upon costs and conditions, 
Wheels, conditions were made wholly satisfactory. these records are invaluable and they play a large 

As the induction motors will stand an extreme part in the successful operation of the plant as well 
cad for a minute or two and a large overload as in the resultant economies. The following incom- 
siderably longer periods, the selection of mo- plete outline will give some idea as to how closely 


ethod of selection is especially well shown Boiler feed: Recording and indicating Venturi mete 
Ccompanying chart of a grinding machine indicating flowmeter on each boiler; recording thermometer 


mometers to show make-up and drip return temperatures; 
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Flue temperature 


type switching device Vv 


Recording thermometer a 
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t each end ot 


ue pvrometer in each breeching, connected through a ad 


vith a Tycos thermometer 


City Water Disk meters of water company 


eters in power plant 
High pressure ste 
nd pressure gauge 


ndicating flowmeter « 


mercury thermometer for 
Recording flowmeter, 


nain to arms plant I 


m main to cartridge plant 


two turbine 
temperature 
thermometel! 
cording and 


recording 


ressure gauge on main steam header indicating pressure 
gauges on each boiler master indicating pressure gauge 

ing aisle wall 

Condenser circulating water Mercury therm ter oO} 
njection and discharge: pipes 

rocess steam Recording and indicating flowmet 
ecording pressure gauge 

Electric power: Integrating kilowatt-hour meters betwe 


enerators and main bus 


each feeder from 
neters on 440-volt feed 
volt feeder for statio 


readings of these two 


manu pus integrating 


integrating kilowatt-hour meters 


kilowatt-hour 


er for coal-handling motor and on 110 


n lights the difference 


meters and the station 


between the 


service meter 


shows low-tension current used in auxiliaries employed wholly 
or factory service 
Compressed air: Recording flowmeter on air mail rad 
ing flowmeter on steam main to compressors 
Hot water heating system Venturi meter, recording, inte- 
grating and indicating recording and indicating flowmeter 
heating main to cartridge plant recording thermometers 
on. circulating n out and retur turbine meter 
heater drip returt 
Lavatory hot w: Ventu et I £ I grat 
ne am ndicating, o1 both outflow re reu re 
A < ! therm«e te! ol reul yl s 
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All kilowatt-hour meters and mercury thepop 
eters are read at least once each hour, ex: th 
thermometers on the condenser circulatio: 
six times a day) and the thermometers whic}; serv, 
only to check recording instruments. 

To make all this information available, may 
forms and charts are required. Differing from the 
usual practice, reports and forms are standardized 
on the usual letter-size sheet, 842 by 11 in., and a) 
drawings are made upon multiples of this size 
This enables the use of standard and uniform bind. 
ers. The engine-room log is kept on one of these 
standardized forms. The forms and reports are 
printed as to assure the securing of all necessar 
information with a minimum amount of writing. 

Some of the graphic charts, made by days and 
extending over a one-year period, are the net power 
output, steam made, coal fired, load factor and out- 
side temperature. Factors charted by months, ex- 
tending over a five-year period, are the net kilowatt 
output, use factor and load factor, outside tempera- 
ture, city water, gas, and on a single chart the 
average, the maximum hour and the maximum 1)5- 
min. (capacity peak) loads. Unit costs are als 
similarly charted: on one chart the high-pressure 
steam, process steam, and factory heat; on another, 
the lavatory hot water, cold water, and drinking 
water; a third chart shows power and compressed 
air; a fourth chart shows the boiler efficiency and 
the actual evaporation. 

While it is not possible to enumerate all the 
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forms used, it is worth noting that in such forms 
as the summary—made out daily and monthly—the 
records are made from precise data and the com- 
mon error of “averaging the averages” is not per- 
mitted. The records kept are very illuminating, es- 
pecially as to the source of obscure troubles and 
losses, and furnish a check upon time reports affect- 
ng various quantities of power or the machines 
nvolved 

With such complete records of quantities and 
osts, it is possible to make an accurate distribution 

verhead and operating charges to each depart- 
ment. The power plant is particularly successful 
in charging t» the factory all the output it receives. 
An accompanying chart shows clearly how the 
hnarges are distributed: 


Some Interesting Statistics 


ill load demand 


ressure steam generated, lb. per hr 190,000 
CW 0a. OR Ce ee rer 160,000 
w. (2300 kw. to cartridge plant).. S,500 
sed air, cu. ft. per min a 3,000 

os 
High-pressure steam, Ib. per hr.... 50,000 
ess steam, Ib. per hr....... ke 30,000 
water for heating, gal. per min 5,000 
hot water, gal. per min.. 300 


sumption, January, 1916: 


cle Be i. or See Pe 105,000,000,000 
essure steam to factory, B.t.u 10,000,000,000 
Ss steam to factory, B.t.u.... i dia 25,000,000,000 

RCRCIME TE « o.an-dcis wre be as ‘es $1,000,000,000 
B.t.u adel Sige, yh eo 28,000,000,000 
emainder to lesser activities 

ontains 24,590,000 cu. ft 
irface from 42 to 48 per cent of walls 


1 heat required per cu. ft. per hr. in zero weather, 


eveloped from power sent to plant by friction of 
ichines and at cutting points of tools per cu. ft. 
‘9 B.t.u 

equired (load) per sq. ft. of area, 4 watts. 


"he cost of process steam per 1000 Ib. runs 
‘0 per cent less than that of high-pressure 
and accomplishes substantially the same re- 
r all purposes where it can be used. The effect 
use of process steam upon the cost of power 

by the fact that a plant of this size with a 
power load would probably have a coal fac- 
about 2.25 Ib. per kilowatt, whereas in this 
the winter months the coal factor has been 
‘s 1.4. The real reason for this economy is 
‘as lying in the alteration of the heat dis- 


tribution. It is generally accepted that in a straight 
condensing power plant, from 27 to 35 per cent of 
the heat is lost in the boiler room. The actual heat 
arriving at the switchboard is from 8 to 11 per 
cent and the heat rejected to the condensers is from 
50 to 65 per cent. By using bleeder turbines and 
diverting process (low-pressure) steam to the fac- 
tory, from 17 to 20 per cent of the heat arrives at 
the switchboard and only about 15 per cent goes to 
the condensers. The use of a combination bleeder 
and mixed-pressure turbine prevents loss from the 
auxiliaries to the outside air, as 
steam from the auxiliaries can be 
the mixed-pressure turbine. 

The power house is 93 x 161 ft., 50 ft. high, built 


excess 
turned 


process 


back to 


of steel, brick and limestone. At each end is a 
radial brick chimney, 200 ft. high and 12 ft. inside 
diameter. The turbine room is faced with buff 


pressed brick with a red-brown brick wainscoting, 
and has a terrazzo floor and baseboard. The other 
floors are of reinforced concrete. The outer doors 
are wood, copper covered. 

At one end of the plant there is an open storage 
yard with capacity for 10,000 tons of coal and there 
is other available storage space for 10,000 tons 
more. A locomotive crane picks up the coal from 
the piles and loads it into cars which are dumped 
into a track hopper. From this hopper the coal falls 
into a crusher with a capacity of 35 tons an hour. 
From the crusher a bucket elevator carries the 
crushed coal to the top of the building where it is 
dumped upon an 18-in. belt conveyor. A traveling 
tripper unloads the coal into a bunker high above 
the firing aisle. This bunker is 141 ft. long and 
has a total capacity of 600 tons, 444 tons to each 
linear foot. A sample of each shipment of coal is 
automatically passed from the bucket elevator to a 
quartering grinder. A sample is selected and 
passed through another grinder which reduces it 
to fine particles for analysis. A chemical analysis 
is made of each shipment. The coal from the over- 
head bunker passes through automatic weighing 
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National Metal Trades’ Record Convention 


W. H. Van Dervoort New Head of Associa- 
tion—Experience Meeting Was of Great 
Interest—Industrial Inventory Commended 


The eighteenth annual convention of the National 
Metal Trades Association at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, April 27 and 28, was the largest and in many 
respects the most important in its history. The regis- 
tration showed a total of 372 in attendance, but not 
all those present were recorded. The atmosphere was 
permeated with a sense of the grave labor troubles 
which confront the metal-working industry, considera- 
tion of which dominated a major part of the proceed- 
ings. 

W. H. Van Dervoort, Root & Van Dervoort Engi- 
neering Company, East Moline, Ill., was elected presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding Herbert H. Rice, 
Waverley Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Other officers 
elected are as follows: First vice-president (re- 


From Report of 
President H. H. Rice 


What developments of the past year 
in labor disputes have proved: 

The agitation for eight hours was not 
a demand on the part of the men, but 
of the union officials. 

What the men wanted was larger 
wages—not shorter hours, except in 
name. 

It would not be possible to run three 
eight-hour shifts generally. 

While the occasion required longer 
hours and not shorter, it was the time 
for higher wages. 

The proper way to give increases is 
for individual merit and by bonuses, 
premiums, and payments for efficiency 
and production. 


elected), George Mesta, Mesta Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh; second vice-president, J. W. Higgins, Worcester 
Pressed Steel Company, Worcester, Mass.; treasurer 
(re-elected), F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & Son 
Company, Chicago, III. 

Councillors to serve two years were elected as fol- 
lows: B. F. Tobin, Continental Motors Company, De- 
troit, Mich.; H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Murray Shipley, Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. H. Jeffrey, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio; H. B. Ken- 
nedy, Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Company, New Haven, 
Conn.; Theodore 0. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Herbert H. Rice, the retiring president, was elected 
a councillor to fill the unexpired term of J. W. Higgins, 
who has been made second vice-president. The term 
expires in 1917. 


Report of Retiring President Rice 


President Rice called the convention to order, and 
in the course of the usual preliminaries named the con- 
vention committees which are given elsewhere. His 
report, which follows, summed up not only the activities 
of the past year but touched upon the questions now 


engrossing the attention of employers, and ventured 
into the future. 

“It can hardly be said of our association that this 
has been an uneventful year. From 5 strikes in 1914 
to 67 strikes among our members in 1915, not to count 
those outside of our membership but in which we ar 
interested, is a considerable increase in business. Those 
of you whose business has doubled or trebled can im- 
agine the situation in which we found ourselves. 

“Present conditions have made new demands on ou 
office with which it has been impossible to keep abreast. 
We have done the best we could. The commissioner 
and secretary have worked at high pressure, as indeed 
have all the office and field force. 

“Neither the commissioner nor your council makes 
any claim to unusual powers of discernment, but it 
would be strange indeed if those who have these labor 
problems put to them daily should not from experienc 
gather a fund of knowledge in the psychology of 
strikes in general, and of the present strikes in par- 
ticular—for this has been a time peculiar to itself. A 
few simple but fundamental principles were stated at 
the beginning as applicable to the present difficulties 
and events have proved them correct. 


WHAT RECENT MONTHS HAVE PROVED 


“1. The agitation for eight hours was not a demand 
on the part of the men but of the union officials. The 
men, of course, were glad of overtime rates after eight 
hours as they would be after six or four, but they 
wanted and gladly accepted the chance to work longe! 
than eight. Incidentally, what has become of the argu- 
ment that as much can be produced in eight as in nine 
or ten hours, when everyone who is busy works ove! 
eight except those who try to run three shifts? 


“9. What the men wanted was larger wages—not 
shorter hours, except in name. 


“3. It would not be possible to run three eight-hou! 
shifts generally or even for a few to do so. Those wh: 
tried it have not been able to fill the third shift even at 
special wages. In fact, many found it difficult to fill a 
second shift. 

“4. Concessions would lead to further demands. | 
almost every case such was the result. 


“er 


5. That while the occasion required longer hours 
and not shorter it was the time for higher wages. 

“6. That the proper way to give increases was for 
individual merit and by bonuses, premiums, and pay- 
ments for efficiency and production. 


“unr 


7. That though we were opposed to horizontal in- 
creases there were instances when it seemed the on!) 
thing to do. 

“In the light of events these statements seem to hav: 
needed no proof, but so little do most manufacturers 
think of their labor problems that many had to % 
argued with, sometimes without effect. 

“Speaking generally, this is the story: Everybod) 
quiet and on short time. War breaks out and a sem 
panic seizes business. Then almost overnight a ' 
sumption of trade in machinery lines, and lo! ever) 
body is busy all at once. The big munitions plants beg!" 
bidding up the price of labor to rates unheard of " 
our day. Careless for the most part of the future—® 
principles, of hours or of wages—everything is sac’ 
ficed for immediate gain and often in total disreg@' 
of other industries and manufacturers. 

“But of that attitude we can say little. Have ne 
our fellow manufacturers, even our own members # 
times, shown an inclination to follow this example whe” 
their own business became so much better than they 
ever dreamed? 


1Oc8 








GUIDANCE FOR IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


‘What of the immediate future? Those who pre- 
will do well to speak in oracles, but a few things 
be said with assurance. 

“1. No one who does not wish to do so need change 

hours. Everywhere men are working overtime and 

ecomes a matter of wages—not of hours. Some 
thought that a change to overtime pay after eight 
rs would leave them with a lower hourly rate when 

; become normal. So it would, if they did not 

e to increase the hourly rate now as all have had to 

either individually or collectively. In not one sin- 

‘nstance do we know of anyone getting away with 

overtime rate only. 

“2 The men have no grievances and do not wish to 
‘rike. The union is in no condition to fight and has 
tified local lodges they would have to finance them- 
elves if they wished to call strikes. 

“3. Where wages are right and in accord with pres- 
demand (and where they are not they should be 

nade so), there is no occasion for anyone being stam- 
ed into making changes in fundamental working 
sonditions because he ‘read in the paper’ that every- 
ody was changing to eight hours, when as a matter 
f fact not 1 per cent are actually working eight hours 
ind not 5 per cent are nominally doing so. 

“What would you think of a manufacturer who in- 
sured in the same mutuals with you and who let his 
shop get into an untidy condition with his extinguishers 
empty, his sprinkler system out of order and careless 
fire hazards everywhere? You would say that he owed 
an obligation to yourself and the other mutual mem- 
bers, and that he was not entitled to assistance in case 
of fire. 

“Are you such a member of the Metal Trades As- 
sociation? Do you give the labor conditions in your 
shop any attention until you hear of rumors of or- 
ganization and demands? Are you one who makes no 
effort to determine the character and previous history 
of new men who are put on, and do you take an interest 
in the physical condition of your shop and in the 
treatment accorded to men by their foremen so as to 
have the good will of the workmen as a strong asset? 


MANUFACTURERS ARE INTERDEPENDENT 


“We are sometimes asked what are the obligations 
the association to a member. It is quite pertinent to 
rse the question. What are the obligations of the 
ember to the association? Hours and wages, it is 
rue, are matters of local and individual concern, but 
man can make changes at a time like this without 
iffecting all about him and if he makes changes with- 
consulting his association as to whether such 
hanges will accomplish what he is after, whether they 
ire necessary, whether the men want them in the way 
the unions propose, whether if granted they will de- 
rease or increase the likelihood of further demands, he 
s just as foolish as the manufacturer who does not 
sk his attorney’s advice before taking important legal 
steps. Your membership in your association entitles 
you to the combined experiences of all the other mem- 
ers and may be had for the cost of a two-cent stamp. 
“The relation of the branches to the national body is 
st harmonious, but the association would be infi- 
) stronger if arrangements were made to have all 
taries answerable to and even appointed by the 

| office. The National Association returns to 
anches one-half of all dues, but has little or no 
the expenditure of that money. Requests may 

but no orders given. A closer relationship 
simulate activity in the branch itself, and would 
way for the training and promotion of secre- 

rom smaller to larger fields. A committee has 
ppointed to consider this question. I recom- 

it in co-operation with the branch presidents 
secretaries themselves some plan shall be 

ind tried in at least a few of the branches at 

























e possible, and it seems as if it should be pos- 
every branch, I recommend a rotation in office, 
e already in vogue in some branches. This 

more members with the work of the branch 
national and a man never loses interest 
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after having served the association. The council has 
passed a resolution expressing its opinion that in no 
case should a branch president be other than a manu- 
facturing member and should never be a salaried officer 
of the branch. 

“A committee has been appointed to consider our 
Declaration of Principles. It may be that no change 
can be made to advantage, but after 17 years it is 
proper to consider the subject. Our attitude on arbi- 
tration at least needs to be clarified. 

WIDE SCOPE OF CONFERENCE WORK 

“Committees have been active in so-called confer- 
ence work with other associations in safety and sanita- 
tion, training of apprentices, industrial education, pub 
licity, and in legislation; and now a new board of 
wider scope is starting under the name of the Indus 
trial Conference Board. 

“These boards indicate a closer relationship and 
better understanding between national associations and 
are means of co-ordinating and amplifying the efforts 
of all, in those matters common to all. The following 
associations are not all members of each conference 
board, but all are members of one or more: National 
Erectors’ Association, National Founders’ Association, 


From Report of 
President H. H. Rice 


Speaking generally, this is the story: 

Everybody quiet and on short time. 

War breaks out and a semi-panic 
seizes business. 

Then, almost over night, a resump- 
tion of trade in machinery lines, and, 
lo! everybody is busy all at once. 

The big munitions plants begin bid- 
ding up the price of labor to rates un- 
heard of in our day. 

Careless for the most part of the fu- 
ture—of principles, of hours, or of 
wages—everything is sacrificed for im- 
mediate gain, and often in total disre- 
gard of other industries and manufac- 
turers. 


mur 
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National Association of Manufacturers, American Anti- 
Boycott Association, National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers (North), American Cotton Mfg. As- 
sociation (South), National Association of Woolen 
Manufacturers, American Silk Association, United 
Typothete of America, American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Council for Industrial Defense. 

“The convention does not offer opportunity to more 
than mention the activities or even have reports from 
all our committees. In legislative matters we always 
interest ourselves through our branches and the national 
office in those subjects which pertain to labor and 
efficiency. 

TAVENNER BILL MUST BE OPPOSED 


“This year your attention is particularly called to 
the fight which will again be made through such bills 
as the Tavenner bill and probably through riders to all 
of the appropriation bills which will endeavor to forbid 
the use of time studies or the payment of bonuses, 
premiums or piece rates in Government work. This is 
a serious matter and you should not fail to make your 
views known to your Congressmen. 

“The result of the joint committee appointed to fol- 
low the hearings of the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion should have special mention since its work is now 
finished and was so successful. The committee through 
its counsel, Walter Drew, was able to get in the records 
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much favorable testimony which would never have been 
in without our effort, and which it is suspected was 
not welcomed by the chairman and some others on the 
commission. It showed some testimony in its true light 
by suggesting pertinent questions. I may say it even 
educated some of the members of the commission by 
supplying them information with the result that the 
chairman, whose outbreaks in speech and print merited 
the ridicule they received, found himself and his friends 
on the minority side of the report. And last of all our 
committee has made known to Congress the attempt on 
the part of Chairman Walsh to make it appear that 
the minority report was the majority report and get it 
published as such. 

“The freedom offered the investigators of the Fed- 
eral Trades Commission to make themselves at home in 
our office and acquaint themselves with every activity 
of our association was an answer in itself to those who 
hoped to find objectionable activities on our part.” 

Mr. Rice paid a tribute to the efficiency and loyalty 
displayed by Commissioner Hibbard and Secretary 
Sayre, also spoke highly of the work of his associate 
officers and of the labor department and the office force. 
A short address was made by W. A. Drewett, president 
New York and New Jersey branch of the association. 

Reports by Frank C. Caldwell, treasurer; John D. 
Hibbard, commissioner, and Homer D. Sayre, secretary, 
were submitted. The reports of F. A. Geier, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, chairman of the Committee 
on Industrial Education; and of W. A. Viall, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, chairman of the Committee 
on Apprenticeship, were submitted in printed form. 


Apprenticeship Committee Report 


The report of the committee headed by Mr. Viall 
treated largely of the work done in the matter of 
apprenticeship by the Conference Board on the Train- 
ing of Apprentices. The report is in part as follows: 

“Among the recommendations that the board has 
made during the year are: 

“(a) That the applicants for appenticeship shall 
receive a physical examination. As time goes on more 
and more stress is laid and is going to be laid upon 
this thing in connection with the apprentices in par- 
ticular, because in starting young men upon their life’s 
work there should be no mistake made as to their ability 
to carry out the work upon which they are entering as 
far as their health is concerned. 

“(b) Apprentices should have at least a grammar 
school education. 

“(c) Apprentices should be provided with class- 
room instruction, either in class-rooms established in 
the factory and managed by the employer, or in class- 
rooms jointly established and managed by employers, 
or in public or private educational institutions under 
the joint control of educators and employers. 

“(d) Class-room instruction should be given during 
working hours. 

““(e) Apprentices should be paid for the time in 
which they are in class-rooms. If the hours in class 
instruction are not during working hours they should 
be paid for the time that they put in in the evening. 

“(f) Apprentices should be paid only such wages 
as are stipulated in the agreement, and should not par- 
ticipate in piece work nor bonus work. 

“(g¢) A trial period of not less than 1000 and not 
more than 2000 working hours should constitute the 
trial period for apprentices. 

“(h) Apprentices should be placed under the super- 
vision of a person capable of training them. This rec- 
ommendation follows very closely the recommendation 
that your committee has made from time to time. 

“(i) Apprentices should not be required to make a 
deposit at the time of entering their apprenticeship 
term, but should receive a bonus at the end of their 
term. 

“Your committee is well aware at this time that 
most of the manufacturers are so busy, and are so beset 
by the troubles incident to this period of activity, that 
they feel that they cannot give the time and attention 
that is necessary for the consideration of the appren- 
ticeship question. Your committee has not changed its 
mind, however, as to the necessity and advisability of 


craining men in the broader sense; and no peri 
brought out more strongly than the present th: 
for trained men to guide the inexperienced a; 
specialized work. When untrained men are able t: 
the wages that are possible at the present tin 
know that it is not very attractive for a young } 
engage at a price that we find is just to pay 
prentice; and such a thing can appeal to the 
man only when he and his family have a cone 
of the possibilities of the young man’s future pr« 
to them in such a way that they can see that thes: 
bilities are of far greater value than the im 
temporary gain.” 


¢ 


Deplore Demise of M. H. Barker 


F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & Son Co: 
Chicago, read a resolution which had been pass: 
the St. Louis branch deploring the recent deat! 
Melville H. Barker, who was at the time of his 
an honorary member of the Administrative | 
and offered one of similar tenor to the members the 
national body. H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineer; 
Works, Detroit, Mich., seconded the resolution 
address which expressed great feeling and by a 
vote it was adopted. 


LLS€ 


Must Keep Lawmakers Posted 


F. Fosdick, Fitchburg Steam Engine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., urged the members to keep in clos 
touch with their representatives at Washington, saying 
that Washington needs to know what business interests 
require. H. P. Eells, Cleveland, said he regarded the 
suggestion as a most important one, and that in th 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the mem- 
bers had an effective medium through which they could 
make their views known. Winslow Blanchard, Blanch. 
ard Machine Company, Cambridge, Mass., referred to 
the surprising degree to which business men were not 
familiar with the names of their Congressmen, and told 
of one organization which, in urging that letters be 
written to Congress, simplified matters by sending the 
name of the representative. 


The Metric System 


F. A. Halsey was granted the floor for a brief ad 
dress in opposition to the imposition by legal enact 
ment of the metric system on manufacturers. He said 
that emphasis is now being laid by the proponents of 
the metric system on its alleged necessity in connecti 
with export trade. Mr. Halsey quoted James L. Slay- 
den, member of the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, as saying at a recent meeti! 
of that committee: “If we do business with South 
America we have got to do it on that system,” De- 
scribing a census of the South American machine shops 
made under the auspices of the American Machinist 
Mr. Halsey said: 

“This census shows that of the machine tools 
South America, 39.3 per cent are of American, 435.2 pe! 
cent of English, and the remaining 17.5 per cent of Ger- 
man, Belgian and French production, the total being 82.5 
per cent made to English and 17.5 per cent to metri 
measure. We are always told that the countries of 
South America are solidly metric, the only exceptio! 
being British Guiana. They have the markets of th 
world from which to buy, and no one in this audience 
will claim that German machine tools are not go0¢ 
tools. Nevertheless, these metric countries buy machine 
tools made to English measures, in preference to those 
made to metric measures in the ratio of nearly six 
one. We have here, in brief, the littleness of the expor' 
trade argument.” 

Mr. Halsey took emphatic exception to statemen' 
made by Dr. Stratton, Director of the Bureau of Stan 
ards, in a report entitled “The Metric System in Expor 
Trade.” From Dr. Stratton’s report he quoted: “Some 
well-meaning men have urged that English measures 
were working well enough, and that a change wow! 
be all but impossible. Yet the very firms concerne 
are using the metric system for their own profit. No 
more can be asked.” Mr. Halsey then continued: “Mr. 
Sharpe is a well-meaning man ‘who has urged that 
change would be all but impossible,’ but he makes 
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crometers, gages, reamers and other tools for 
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oad, and he has thus shown that his difficulties stated in the 


ginary.” 


ntending that our currency system is not alto- proved to have 
ecimal, Mr. Halsey gave the following table of 
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bers related the details of their labor troubles. It was 
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that this session might be th« . 

most helpful part of the convention, and the statement ¢ ie 
well justified. Many points of ; 


great value were brought out. 


Address by M. W. Alexander 


At the Friday 
ander, General 
spoke on the work of 


D. Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, which he has 
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with the exception of caisson disease, no disease can 
be said to be solely attributable to industry. So-called 
occupational diseases frequently originate outside of 
industry, and the speaker cited cases to prove the point. 
The eminent medical man Dr. Alexander alluded to had 
come to the conclusion that he would hesitate to define 
an occupational disease. 

Dr. Alexander predicted a splendid future for the 
Industrial Conference Board which aims at the indus- 
trial prosperity of the United States, and may indicate 
a way out of the difficulties now confronting the in 
dustrial world. 


Important Resolutions 


The following resolutions were adopted without 
dissent: 


AGAINST THE TAVENNER BILL 


Whereas, There is now pending in Congress House bill 
$665, known as the Tavenner bill, to regulate the method of 
directing the work of the Government employees, the object 
of which is to prohibit at the Government arsenals what are 
known as time studies and premium payments, and 

Whereas, This association fully agrees with the facts and 
request set forth by the Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, in a letter to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives under date of April 20, 1916, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association notify the Committee on 
Military Affairs of its disapproval of said H. R. bill 8665, 
and that our members do all in their power to help the defeat 
of this bill and to strengthen the hands of the Secretary of 
War. 

FOR DEFENSE INVENTORY CO-OPERATION 


Whereas, The Naval Consulting Board, composed of fore- 
most inventors and engineers, has been created to assist the 
Government in the making of plans for national defense, and 

Whereas, The co-operation of the nation’s industries in 
achieving adequate defense undertakings is of the utmost im- 
portance to the country contemplating the vast supplies 
needed in time of national peril, and 

Whereas, The several engineering societies are co-oper- 
ating to furnish an inventory of industries which may be 
available as sources of supply in time of the nation’s need 
committees of engineers have been appointed in various states 
to direct the making of such an inventory; be it therefore 

Resolved, The National Metal Trades Association, in con- 
vention assembled, heartily indorses the making of an in- 


ventory of industries as a most important feature in indus- 
trial preparedness, which not only should result in a better 
knowledge of sources of supply for the Government, but also 
will assist our own members to a better realization of the 
possibilities of their own manufacturing plants, and be it 
Resolved, The several members of the association are urged 
to heartily co-operate with their own State committees in 
furnishing desired information which will make the indu 


trial inventory possible. 


James A. Emery, counsel National Council for In- 
dustrial Defense, gave an inspiring address on “Indus- 
trial Preparedness.” His illuminating views of what 
may be expected after the termination of the war, and 
what must be done and avoided to enable this nation 
to retain and increase its share of foreign trade, and 
to cope with foreign competition are given, practically 
in full, elsewhere in this issue of THE IRON AGE. 


Personnel of Convention Committees 


The convention committees consisted of the follow- 
ing: 

Credentials.—Chairman, W. D. Tynes, Hardie-Tynes 
Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala.; F. P. Johnson, De- 
troit Screw Works, Detroit, Mich.; William Rowan, Jr., 
Motors Mfg. Company, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

Resolutions.—Chairman, Justus H. Schwacke, Will- 
iam Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; George I. 
Alden, Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass.; 
H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit.; 
L. C. Walker, Aermotor Company, Chicago, Ill.; H. E. 
Goodman, Goodman Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Constitution.—Chairman, Frank K. Copeland, Sulli- 
van Machinery Company, Chicago; B. F. Tobin, Con- 
tinental Motors Company, Detroit; A. E. Newton, Reed- 
Prentice Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Auditing —Chairman, William M. Beldman, Shraw- 
Kendall Engineering Company, Toledo, Ohio; Franklin 
Farrel, Jr., Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, An- 


sonia, Conn.; J. R. Kilbourne, Kilbourne-J a: Mfe 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. ‘i 


Convention.—Chairman, F. C. Breakspe: 4 ¢ 
Spalding & Bros. Mfg. Company, Chicopee Fal) Mag, . 
G. A. Kissel, Kissel Motor Car Company, tford 


Wis.; E. J. Ross, Dibert, Bancroft & Ross . 
Ltd., New Orleans, La.; P. R. Greist, Greist Mv. Com, 
pany, New Haven, Conn.; G. W. Mixter, Dee: & ¢, 
Moline, Ill. 


Features of the Banquet 





























The convention banquet was held Thursday even), 
and the attendance exceeded all expectations. \[r, Ricc 
presided. The only speaker was Alexander Dana Noyes. 
financial editor of the New York Evening Post, who 
spoke of financial and industrial conditions. He saig 
that the Associated Press had taken a poll of Germay 
manufacturers on the question of wages and the cop. 
sensus of their opinion was that present wages in Ger. 
many will be maintained after the war ends. 

One of the features of the dinner which pleased 
everyone was a demonstration of the long-distance tele. 
phone arranged by the New York Telephone Company 
It was preceded by an address in which W. F. Schmid 
of the Telephone Company related some of the problems 
overcome in connecting coast with coast by wire, the 
speaker being assisted by motion pictures. Music and 
the roar of the Pacific breakers were transmitted over 
the wire. The applause of a group in San Francisco 
was plainly heard, and applause sent back from New 
York. Chicago and other intermediate cities were talked 
with also. H. H. Rice extended felicitations to Constant 
Meese, president California Metal Trades Association. 
W. H. Van Dervoort talked with John A. McGregor, 
president Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco, 
James A. Emery and William Barr, president National 
Founders’ Association, among others, held conversations 
with persons in San Francisco on subjects pertinent to 
the metal trades. 

The convention was attended by a considerable nun- 
ber of members of the National Machine Too! Builders’ 
Association, who took advantage of the opportunity to 
hold a conference. They met at the Hotel Astor on the 
morning of April 29. 


Export Suggestions from the Government 


The insistent demand for information on foreign- 
trade subjects has led to the publication of a book of 
practical suggestions by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. These 
suggestions are not concerned with the sale of any 
particular lines of goods in foreign markets, but with 
vexing problems which sooner or later confront e- 
porters in every line. A wealth of practical informa 
tion is given, under the following headings: Export 
Policies, Representatives and Agencies, Finances and 
Credit, Quotations, Postal Services, Correspondence ant 
Translations, Co-operation with Consuls, Packing, At 
vertising and General Trade Extension. Contributions 
are included from consuls, commercial attaches, travel 
ing special agents, from special agents in charge of 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domest 
Commerce, and from Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of th 
Sureau. The title of the new bulletin is “Export Trat 
Suggestions,” Miscellaneous Series No. 35, and it col 
tains 141 pages. Copies may be purchased at ™ 
nominal price of 15 cents each from the Superintencet! he! 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., or from the distri 
offices of the Bureau. 


Local Council No. 20, National Safety Council, nas 
been organized in Baltimore, Md. Plans are belt fied 
made to have every industrial concern take an active : 
part in the association. The following officers < bell 
elected at a meeting held last week: President, Lo 
Stratton, National Enameling & Stamping Compat; 
vice-president, M. Harris, assistant manager of Ace 
dent Prevention, Sanitation and Relief of the Mary'a0 
Steel Company; secretary, Howard C. Hill, secretart 
Maryland State Industrial Accident Commissiof 
treasurer, H. C. Stanwood, manager Workmens Com 
pensation Service Bureau. 





What Industry Faces Within and Without’ 





Stiff Competition for Our Domestic Trade and 
Not Demand from Abroad—Class Legisla- 
tion Choking Efficiency and Production 


BY JAMES A. EMERY 


[his nation faces war, not a sanguinary contest he- 
tween thundering cannon, but an economic contest be- 
tween the commercial and industrial forces of the Old 
World and the New, a desperate contest of economic 


methods and organizations for the market places of 
mankind, a battle that began with the first traders and 
will continue as long as men produce more than they 
can consume, 

Crowded nations of Europe must market that which 
they do not consume, or those who produce it cannot 
live. Foreign trade is as essential to the national life 
of Europe as daily toil to the manual laborer. Trade 
supremacy meant to the dominant nation not merely 
fortune and power, but a prosperous and contented 
people. To the nation curtailed, restricted and forced 
from its place in the sun, its population must retire 
into agriculture if it can, and if it cannot, unemploy- 
ment extends through industry in exact proportion to 
the denial of a market for its people’s products, and 
that means all the social ills that afflict workless people 

hunger, discontent, disorder and revolution. 

These circumstances, so characteristic of the Old 
World, have had no counterpart within our boundaries. 
Easily self-supporting, the internal development of our 
rich and extensive area so concentrated our attention 
that, extraordinary as has been the expansion of our 
commerce and industry, we exported at the outbreak of 
the European conflagration but 5 per cent of our pro- 
duction. Now, overnight, our foreign trade has ex- 
panded beyond our dreams. Pause to calculate it,—it 
doubles as we exercise our pencil. Not alone have we 
supplied the belligerents who had access to our markets 
with all the thousand needs with which their industry, 
diverted to military preparation, was unable to pro- 
vide, but neutral nations, their former markets closed, 
have turned to us. 


IMPENDING COMMERCIAL CHALLENGE OF DESPERATE 
NATIONS 


A brief comparison tells the story of our rise and 
its causes, and likewise offers a sobering parallel of a 
descending scale of trade with normal nations: Our 
European exports during the first nine months of 1913 
were substantially $1,733,400,000; during the same 
months of 1914, these exports decreased $330,000,000, 
and in the same months of 1915 showed an increase 
over the preceding year of $1,065,000,000. Yet our 
Japanese trade was $3,500,000 less for the month of 
October, 1915, than for the corresponding month in 
1913. Our exports to Argentina, Brazil and Chile, by 
the same comparison, were $2,000,000 less. Yet, nor- 
mally, Argentina alone, with 7,500,000 population, pre- 
sents a greater buying capacity than China with 
00,000,000 population. 

It must, then, be apparent that if peace comes within 
& reasonable time, unless Europe fights herself into 
helpless exhaustion—an almost unbelievable contingency 
—we shall face not an imperative demand for a huge 
Yo.ume of exports, but the commercial challenge of 
“esperate nations, driven by economic necessity to re- 
cover their lost trade, trained hard and lean, and forti- 
hed with unprecedented industrial experience, which 
manufacture for self-defense has brought to each 
bellig rent power, and disciplined in self-sacrifice and 
rdered efficiency in the sternest of all schools—war. 








THE UNITED STATES A TEMPTING TRADE PRIZE 


: True it is that there are many unknown factors in 
le p 


‘enostication. It is not the part of wisdom 


address delivered before the National Metal 
‘tion, New York, April 28. 
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gratuitously to presume them to be favorable when we 
face facts clearly within our vision that weaken our 
competitive capacity. Certainly, with peace, our prob- 
lem will be not only to hold as much of our foreign 
markets as we may, but to preserve intact, if we can, 
our domestic market, the most tempting trade prize in 
the world, for the buying power of this nation is the 
greatest of the two hemispheres. It seems to me there 
are special reasons for believing it will be sought, par- 
ticularly by that nation which has demonstrated ex 
traordinary industrial efficiency—Germany. The story 
of her rise is significant. In 1870, her export trade was 
but $350,000,000 a year; at the outbreak of this war 
she exported $2,500,000,000 worth of commodities per 
annum. At the present moment her industrial struc- 
ture is intact. Her loss of operating force by the 
casualties of war is undoubtedly very great, but the 
productive capacity of man, now at its zenith, has never 
yet been spurred to its full power, and human ingenuity 
supplies a million ghostly fingers to multiply indefi- 
nitely the productive power of the human hand. 


AMERICAN MARKETS THE AFTER-WAR GERMAN GOAL 


Germany possesses Belgium, the workshop of 
Europe; she controls four-fifths of thé iron and steel 
supply; three-fifths of the coal supply of France; in 
her hands is the Pittsburgh of Russia, from Libau to 
Warsaw. And she has lost, and lost for a generation, 
if human nature and the proclamations of the Allies 
can be relied upon, her greatest customer in Europe— 
Great Britain. Russia took 50 per cent of her imports 
from German sources, but “Made in Germany” will not 
recommend a product to the Allied Powers until the 
bitterness of this terrible conflict has passed. To what 
market will she therefore turn under the stimulus of 
her necessity? Why not here, with our vast consum- 
ing capacity, and South America, where she had greatly 
established herself? 

There are natural laws of trade as certain as 
gravitation, and this is certain, other things equal, a 
nation of superior economic power and organization 
wins in the competition of peace as certainly as the 
nation of superior military organization and power in 
war. We can summarize the essentials of competitive 
success in trade as we find ourselves in possession of 
many elements. Huge stores of fuel and every form of 
power enrich our domain. The raw materials of manu- 
facture, especially the basic metals, we possess in un- 
equalled quantity. Our labor cost, whether in the ex- 
traction of raw material or its transformation for 
manufacture, is comparatively high. 


SKILL AND EFFICIENCY THE INDUSTRIAL NEED OF THE 
HOUR 


High wages and low labor cost can go hand in hand, 
but high wages and low efficiency cannot. The $5 man 
with three times the productive capacity of the $2 man 
is cheaper labor at a higher wage. Our greatest in- 
dustrial need in this hour is skill and efficiency. We 
must make the best operatives while making the best 
commodities. It is every employer’s duty to encourage 
the training of skilled industrial soldiers to meet the 
assault of international competition. It is every 
worker’s duty to become an efficient member of the 
army of industrial self-defense. 

To attain this end we must have free play for capital 
and labor, unhampered by the unintelligent and uneco- 
nomic legislation, discouraging and cramping to private 
initiative, and liberty of development and opportunity 
for every workman to make the most of that which is 
in himself, that his personal improvement and advance- 
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ment, developing the best that is in him, shall at once 
secure reward commensurate with his ability and bene- 
fit by his service the society of which he is a part. 

In Great Britain and the civil law countries of 
Europe business combinations have been allowed an 
ever-increasing liberty of co-operation and expansion. 
Here the tendency has been to contract the common 
law regulation with respect to business combination and 
enlarge and relax it with respect to labor combination. 
Industry and commerce are kept in a continuous state of 
readjustment to recent enactment, or with uncertainty 
and anxiety with respect to pending proposals. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMANDS THROUGH STATUTORY 
ENFORCEMENT 
Apart from its merits, the volume of new legisla- 
tion is in itself a serious menace to progress. Some 
20,000 new measures have been proposed in the present 
session of the national legislature and many thousands 
more in the State assemblies now in session. Their 
character exhibits the determination of powerful groups 
to secure the statutory enforcement of their industrial 
demands, thus permitting themselves the untrammelled 
exercise of their familiar but condemned weapons, the 
sympathetic strike and the boycott. 
The American Federation of Labor has urged the 
introduction into every State legislature by the local 


The Skeleton, in Epigram, 


The Nation faces an economic war. 

Europe’s crowded nations must market what 
they do not consume. 

Unless Europe fights herself into helpless ex- 
haustion, we shall face the commercial chal- 
lenge of desperate nations, trained hard and 
lean. 

Germany has lost her greatest customer in 
Europe, but her industrial structure is 
intact. 

The buying power of the United States is the 

= greatest of the two hemispheres. 
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State organization of an anti-injunction bill framed 
upon the lines of the statute adopted in 1914 in Massa- 
chusetts, the validity of which is now at issue in the 
courts of that State in the effort by one union to de- 
fend itself by injunction from the unlawful attacks of 
another. A comparison of the proposal with the Clay- 
ton act, which it pretends to follow in its more im- 
portant sections, shows that the phrases conditioning 
the means to be employed, such as “lawful” and “peace- 
ful,” are left out. 

Another vicious and reactionary proposal is em- 
bodied in the Tavenner bill, which undertakes to make 
it an offence punishable by fine and imprisonment for 
any officer of the United States to make any time study 
for the purpose of fixing a standard of service require- 
ments or to pay any bonus, premium or cash reward 
to any Government employee. With the appeals of 
Lloyd George to the trade unionists of England still 
echoing in our ears, the submission of military defense 
to such restrictions involves a grave national peril. 
And the severe competition which inevitably faces us 
in the renaissance of European industry and commerce 
demands the public and private encouragement of effi- 
ciency of employer and operative as the first requisite 
of successful industrial self-defense. 


EUROPE NOT FORGETTING THE ECONOMIC HEREAFTER 


Every now and then we see through the smoke of 
European conflict the evidence that nations in battle 
have not forgotten the economic hereafter. The states- 
manship of Europe is not only struggling to maintain 
the vast military organizations along its battle front, 
but Germany, France and Great Britain, the three 
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greatest industrial powers at war, are keenly st 
the rehabilitation of industry and commerce. The 4} 
have given no little evidence of the formation | «hing 
their military mass of a great movement of tra 
quest the moment their battle flags are furled. 

not forget that we must face a competition in 
and quality as well as price. We fear not the woriq 
any contest of quality, but the market-places 
kind demand that we shall meet as well pri 
service. 

I need not argue with you that by far the 
cost in production is the element of labor, and probably 
next to that the expense of distribution. In neither of 
these elements are we prepared to meet foreig; com- 
petition. Despite shipping losses, if the war ended to. 
morrow England is still the carrying master of the 
world, and Germany would be a close second. We would 
still be compelled to rely upon them and to follow trade 
routes of their designation to compete in the bes 
markets. 


irgest 


CAPACITY BUT NOT ABILITY TO COMPETE WITH THE 
WORLD 


The conclusion of this great struggle finds us with 
the greatest consuming power of any nation in the 
world, with an equal if not a superior capacity to com- 
pete in the quality of our products but an inferior jf 


of Mr. Emery’s Address 


The renaissance of European industry and 
commerce demands here both public and 
private encouragement of efficiency. 

It is no hour for watered capital or watered 
labor. 

All history condemns the suggestion of State 
interference with hours. 

The Seamen’s act has terminated sixteen in- 
ternational treaties governing port and 
trade privileges. 

The lesson of the hour is organization for 
the American employer. 


not uncertain ability to meet competition in price and 
service. Therefore have we not only to defend such 
foreign markets as we have temporarily gained, but to 
hold our domestic frontier against the invasion of efl- 
cient foreign competition, reinforced with low wage 
costs. Not only have women entered into industry 
abroad, but they have developed in the engineering 
trades a latent capacity declared by expert witnesses 
to be of an extraordinary character. Our own great 
Civil War taught men collective thought and action 
upon a vast scale that expressed itself in the most in- 
tensive and extensive industrial development of ou 
history. 

How shall we meet armies transformed into indus 
trial organizations; unskilled labor raised to the zenith 
of capacity; women workers trained in large numbers 
special dexterity and excellence, and managemet! 
trained under the pressure of war and backed by 4 
people drilled in self-sacrifice and self-denial? Are ¥ 
to meet this with high wage costs, short hours and lo¥ 
efficiency, while they attack us armed with low wag 
costs, long hours and high efficiency? I sound no call 
for wage restrictions nor lengthened hours, but an 4 
peal for employer and employee to face the future with 
clearness and understanding. 


THE DEMAND FOR EFFICIENCY 


There never was a time when so much could be paid 
for merit and excellence in industry. There never wes 
a time when the capacity to pay will shrink so rap 
if organizations are to endeavor to substitute for 
efficiency of the worker the coercive power of its nue 
bers. The world contest of peace succeeding that © 
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vill be fought with trained men in shops and com- 
e, as the present vast conflict is being fought by 
ed men who, to win, must have behind them su- 
r capacity in shop and office. It is no hour for 
red capital or watered labor, but for management 
ed to the moment and operatives conscious that 
onious co-operation and intelligent self-interest can 
e insure the joint industrial success of ennployer and 
oyee, 
('nder these conditions you can well afford to raise 
ves to any level of increasing productive capacity, 
you cannot shorten hours without making more 
‘ficult and more improbable your capacity to meet the 


economic readjustment that is as inevitable as peace. 


On every hand there is evidence that organized labor 
turning to legislation to find aid in shortening hours 
ough Government example. It realizes that there 

both legal and economic limits to the attempt to 
fix hours in private employment, for if the State could 
do so and did, the Union would have nothing left to 
do: but it realizes also that the contracting of hours 
ind the increasing of minimum wage in public employ- 
ment exerts a continually increasing pressure upon 
private employment. You cannot have such reform 
without paying for it. Every increase in the cost of 
government increases the cost of living, and those who 
contribute most to the condition are generally most 
blind to their own contribution to the result. 


WHAT HAPPENS WITH POLITICAL INTERFERENCE IN 
INDUSTRY 


But the tendency is here toward the ever greater 
exercise of political influence to cause State interfer- 
ence with hours, directly or indirectly, influenced by 
the extensive belief that legislation can produce Utopia. 
All history condemns the suggestion. Guizot, in the 
maturity of his historic criticism, exclaimed, apropos 
of the overthrow of Louis Philippe: 

There is no grosser delusion than the belief in the sover- 
eign power of political machinery. 

Spencer thought the remark wonderfully pat as he 
recalled the France that prompted it, and to which in 
part it still applies—a France of thousands of in- 
spectors and prefects and sub-prefects, supervising, 
meddling with, controlling the private acts of people, 
their hours, occupation and conditions of employment, 
regulating not only railroads and canals and the multi- 
farious intercourse between citizens and the depart- 
ments of State, but a France which supervised the 
breeding of horses and sheep and regulated every- 
thing, from the construction of public works of France 
to the sanitary supervision of prostitutes. It directs 
art, subsidizes science, supervises amusements and cen- 
sors literature, and monopolizes the conferring of hon- 
ors and decorations. No wonder, in view of these 
things the people began to believe that legislation sup- 
plied the means of meeting all the difficulties, dissatis- 
factions and inequalities of life; but when they com- 
pared the accomplishments of Government with their 
aroused expectations, disorder followed discontent and 
revolution burst angrily from bitter disappointments. 

The present seamen’s act hangs about the neck of 
American shipping as the Old Man of the Sea clung 
to the shoulders of Sinbad the Sailor, strangling his 
power and handicapping his progress. We have by this 
unfortunate legislation not merely increased the cost 
0! operating under the American flag to the point of 
discouraging private enterprise, but we have terminated 
‘Ixteen International treaties. These relate not only 

marine relations but our arrangements with all 
creat powers of Europe, governing our equal op- 
‘umities for port and trade privileges and the very 
ents of our citizens and our consuls to enter the 

's courts of the European states upon an equality 
‘ their own subjects. We have abrogated the treaties 
e when the confused state of the world makes 
sible that we shall be able to make new treaties, 

without great disadvantage to ourselves. 
,_merican capital has met the exigencies of world 
“bance with admirable skill and even undertaken 
“ortily the position which the war has made for us 
combinations of an aggressive character, like 


the A ican International Corporation that is to carry 
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American investment into foreign fields. Bold and 
splendid as is that enterprise, the picture of Mexico 
must stare the business man in the face. Surely neither 
trade nor investment will ever vigorously pursue a for- 
eign field until it possesses, by demonstration, the 
practical assurance that an American citizen, wherever 
he may go, he shall find beneath the folds of his own 
flag some part of that security that has made the 
British citizen in the darkest recesses of equatorial 
Africa safe and respected because his nation possessed 
the reputation of protecting her subjects under every 
circumstance. 


WHAT THE EMPLOYER NEEDS TO DO 


Legislation as a social cure-all for the inequalities 
of life, as a means of taking from the unpopular by 
popular vote, as a pleasing way of distributing the 
fruits of success to the unsuccessful, as a popular 
method of conducting social experiments at the expense 
of the frugal, the efficient and the well-to-do, has made 
persuasive appeals. The chief subject of attack, the 
business man, who cannot succeed without lifting 
others up, who makes two jobs grow where one grew 
before, has been, broadly speaking, the one unorganized 
element in a maelstrom of systematic, determined effort 
to control his action, restrict his operations, tax his 
earnings, discourage the reinvestment of his profit, if 
any he makes, deprive him of essential legal protection 
from powerful industrial organizations, and subvert and 
re-shape the vital character of his government. 

The employer, carrying the chief financial burden 
of government and all the responsibility of supervising 
and directing commerce and industry, is the victim at 
every turn of organized effort. Timid public men, over- 
awed by organization, have become by the very circum- 
stances of the hour the persecutors of business because 
it is unorganized. Never was the stake so great. 
Motived by justice and enlightened self-interest, the 
American employer can neither meet the abuses of or- 
ganization except by counter organization, nor ascer- 
tain, compile or systematically arrange the complex 
facts of our industrial life, without organization. With- 
out joining with his fellows, he can neither acquire nor 
express an articulate collective judgment than can 
rightly impress the makers and administrators of law. 
The lesson of the hour is organization for the American 
employer that he may with his fellows stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the defense of his rights and the study 
of and development of sound policies of business states- 
manship to meet the serious circumstances of this day. 


American Billets for Great Britain 


‘The contribution of the United States to Great 
Britain’s supply of steel billets, blooms and slabs since 
the war began is a striking illustration of the effect of 
the war on that group of steel] products. The following 
table is compiled from the British official statistics: 


Imports of Billets, Blooms and Slabs to Great Britain— 
Gross Tons 


From the 
Total United States 
August to December, 1914...... 27,939 9,342 
» (| Sverre eee eee i 427,996 349,046 
January and February, 1916.... 25,455 21,330 
Total to March 1, 1916, or 19 
WOE WHOUERS «oc acceesdiecees 481,390 379,718 


The United States thus has furnished nearly 80 
per cent of Great Britain’s imports of semi-finished 
steel since the war started, whereas previous to the 
war the United States furnished less than 20 per cent 
of such imports and Germany nearly 80 per cent of the 
total. In the first two months of this year the United 
States furnished 84 per cent of the British imports 
of semi-finished steel. 


Tin exports from the Federated Malay States for 
January and February, 1916, were 4316 tons and 3290 
tons, respectively. This total of 7606 tons compares 
with 8175 tons and 8538 tons for the first two months 
of 1915 and 1914, respectively. 
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The American Electrochemical Society 


Industrial Research and Preparedness, Ferro- 
alloys, Electric Furnaces and Corrosion of 
Steel Discussed at the Washington Meeting 


In industrial research and industrial preparedness 
the work of the American Electrochemical Society and 
the varied industries it represents occupies a distinctly 
important place. These were the keynotes of the regu- 
lar spring meeting of the society at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, April 27 to 29. The increased 
application of electricity to the steel industry and the 
growing number and importance of new alloys and 
of metals made electrochemically for use in steel 
making bring the society into closer relation with 
every year to the basic industry of the country. 

The Washington meeting was largely attended, over 
250 being registered, or more than at the New York 
meeting of April, 1914, then one of the largest in the 
organization’s history. Symposiums on “Co-operation 
in Industrial Research” and on “Niagara Power and 
American Industries,” as well as papers on the electric 
steel furnace, non-ferrous metals and the corrosion of 
steel were of direct interest to the steel industry, to 
say nothing of those dealing with practical electricity. 

Lawrence Addicks, consulting engineer, New York, 
the retiring president, in opening the convention on 
Wednesday morning, April 27, made a telling present- 
ment of the importance of the engineering profession 
to industrial and public interests. He said in part: 

One of the results of the upheaval in social institutions 
which is in progress in one form or another throughout almost 
the entire civilized world, is going to be a changed attitude 
toward the engineering profession 

The great war has brought the engineer suddenly to the 
front, not only of the fighting line where he shares honors 
with the doctor and the nurse, but of the whole complex 
industrial organization back of this gigantic struggle, both 
of the countries at war and of those neutral nations under- 
going a commercial upheaval. In the fighting zone it is 
called a mechanical and chemical war At home our pre- 
paredness campaign is steadily assuming shape as an organ- 
ized piece of engineering, carried on by engineers, which is 
as it should be, and further we have the very welcome sight 
of the several large engineering societies acting in harmoni- 
ous co-operation. 

The great question is whether the engineer will rise fully 
equal to his opportunity. When engineers are in agreement 
on a technical question affecting public interest, they should 
let their collective voice be heard I believe that it is not 
only permissible but desirable that technical societies take 
an active part in legislative hearings, and offer suggestions 
or protests on public questions, provided only that the opin- 
ions advanced are really held by a reasonable majority of 
the membership, that the questions acted upon are reasonably 
relevant to the subjects covered by the societies’ interests, 
and that a sharp distinction is drawn between matters of 
public interest and political campaigning. 

In short, I submit that one of the first steps toward giving 
the engineering profession the place in public influence it 
deserves should be the vitalizing of the great engineering 
societies as living representative bodies of engineering opin- 
ion and the education of the public and the government to 
took it to them for advice on engineering matters The 
Naval Consulting Board is a most encouraging application 
of this idea and it is to be hoped that this policy will be 
extended to other departments of the government 


Co-operation in Industrial Research 


The important question of getting the most out of 
the work on research problems carried on by the uni- 
versity, the professional society, the Government and 
the corporation was the theme of a valuable symposium 
at one of the meetings. The professional society was 
represented by Lawrence Addicks and F. A. Lidbury, 
Oldbury Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. The former regarded such a society a clearing 
house for ideas where technical or ethical matters in a 
profession’s particular field may be discussed from an 
individual viewpoint. Unfortunately, papers before 
such a society usually deal with a successful or a com- 
pleted research. The present situation offers three 


unrelated factors: the practical worker in the field, the 
so-called theoretical worker in the university and the 
supposedly common meeting ground of the professiona| 
society. 

The University was represented by Prof. W. p 
Bancroft of Cornell University and by Prof. W. 4 
Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Professor Bancroft stated that he believed very strongly 
in the desirability of an exchange of ideas between the 
teacher and the technical man. Professor Walker 
pointed out that whether co-operation between the uni. 
versity and industry be voluntary or compulsory, the 
result of such united effort is clearly demonstrated by 
the condition of industrial preparedness in which the 
nations of Europe found themselves at the outbreak of 
the present war. 


It is only necessary to recall the fact that but for tt 
co-operation of Haber and Oswald, of the university, with 
the manufacturers of nitric acid, Germany would long since 
gone down in defeat. Selfishness is often a cause of lack 
united effort. Our National Government is selfish in that it 
takes no part in promoting co-operation between the uni- 
versities of this country and the industries. With the ex- 
ception of agriculture it renders no aid to the university 
which enables it in turn to aid the manufacturer 


The corporation was represented by L. H. Baeke- 
land, the Baekelite Company, New York, and W. R. 
Whitney, director research laboratory, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., both of whom enlarged 
on the great work corporations carry on in scientific 
research. Mr. Baekeland said that it is easy enough 
to vote a credit for a research laboratory but the real 
difficulty is to locate the proper men who will use the 
appropriation to good advantage. That such a plan is 
possible and profitable is best illustrated by the well- 
organized research laboratory of the National Canners’ 
Association, of Washington, presided over by Dr. W. D. 
Bigelow, a unique institution of the kind in the world. 

Mr. Whitney stated that a large corporation can 
better afford to carry on extended research than 4 
small one. An isolated iron foundry can hardly afford 
research on X-rays, magnetism and sanitation, but it 
may be benefited by any of these. The universities 
are so far out of touch with technical practice that 
they do not realize the needs of industry and not infre- 
quently choose untimely researches or their discoveries 
fail to receive application where most needed. 

The Government was championed by Dorsy A. Lyon, 
who dwelt particularly on the co-operative work whic! 
the Bureau of Mines is doing in conjunction with the 
University of Utah. 


THE DISCUSSION 


The discussion of this subject was spirited and i” 
formative and participated in by Mr. Addicks, F. A. / 
Fitzgerald, C. E. Skinner of the Westinghouse Elect" 
& Mfg. Company; Dr. Carl Hering, Prof. Joseph W. 
Richards, Professor Bancroft, and others. Mr. Addicks 
felt that a lack of frankness was the cause of lack 0! 
co-operation in many cases; that ultra-practical me 
are too often found in charge of industries and are 
averse to universities. They should meet each other 
half way and the universities should step out and s0'"* 
some practical problems. ‘ 

Mr. Skinner, in a written discussion, showed thal 
the matter of patents is often a barrier to co-operatio® 
that there is enormous research in this country, but 
there is lack of co-ordination. He felt that ~ 
Britain might point the way, as that country was 
planning a research corporation to bring about co 
operation between industries and universities as ¥° 
as an exchange of workers. The research of — 
universities was not practical, he said, and thought ™ 
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remedy would be a request from them for thesis 
jects from practical sources. 
Prof. Richards, of Lehigh University, secretary of 
society, considered the best co-operation by the 
versity to be properly preparing men to solve prob- 
ns, using the best methods for approaching practical 
iestions, and grounding the students in fundamentals. 
failure of technical schools consists in allowing 
en to tackle questions that are very complex and 
neducative. The demand for men to-day from indus- 
al companies needing problems solved is greater than 
he supply. Co-operation is necessary as well as the 
endowing of State university laboratories. F.C. Frary, 
Oldbury Electrochemical Company, insisted that indus- 
trial plants should more freely allow professors and 
students access to their works and acquaint them with 
their problems. 


Niagara Power and Industrial Preparedness 


The symposium on “Niagara Falls Power and Amer- 
ican Industries” was presented by I. R. Edmands, Union 
Carbide Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., who dealt 
with “The Power Development”; by F. J. Tone, Carbo- 
rundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., who treated 
of “Electric Furnace Products”; by A. H. Hooker, 
Hooker Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
who discussed “The Chemical Industries,” and by W. S. 
Landis, American Cyanamid Company, New York, 
whose subject was “The Nitrogen Industry.” 

Mr. Edmands’s paper was a plea for more power 
and an argument against the prejudice of injury to 
scenic beauty, showing how both objects could be at- 
tained with the added advantage to American indus- 
tries. The importance of the electric furnace products 
to the steel and other industries was fully brought out 
by Mr. Tone, whose paper is printed in part on other 
pages. 

The discussion of the symposium dealt chiefly with 
the need of more power from Niagara. F. A. Lidbury 
stated that the idea of the symposium was to emphasize 
the alarming situation and its extent and importance. 
The tendency at present is for certain industries to go 
to Canada for this power where its use is more favor- 
ably regarded by the government, and where steps are 
even now contemplated to curtail its exportation from 
Canada to the United States. As to California water 
powe nd others, the freight situation is the great 
lrawback. 


NITRIC ACID AND BY-PRODUCT COKE 


The nitric acid question came up in connection with 
Mr. Landis’s paper, when the relative advantages of the 
cyanamid and ammonium sulphate industries as sources 


oI 


phase was taken up by C. G. Atwater, of the Barrett 
Mfg. Company, New York, who stated that the produc- 
tion of this commodity is constantly on the increase 
and would amount to 376,000 tons per year when all the 
by-product coke plants are in operation. He felt that 
enough ammonia would be available for nitric acid 
from this source as against an expansion of the cyana- 
mid process and at the same time sufficient benzol and 
toluol would be produced for explosives. The increased 
utput of ammonium sulphate in 1916 would be 30,000 
to 40,000 tons. 

Combating this position, Mr. Landis called attention 
the erratic production of coke dependent on the 
hanged conditions in the steel industry from year to 
year, and stated that while at present the output of 
‘mmonium sulphate is 156,000 tons per year, with about 
“0,000 tons normally imported, 40 per cent of this is 
eeded for refrigerating purposes and would be de- 
nded . war time, leaving an insufficient amount for 

acid, 

Jr. John A. Mathews, president Haleomb Steel Com- 
ny, Syracuse, N. Y., said, in connection with the 


+ 


‘(ra power question, that 2600 kw. is being fed 
“yracuse from Niagara for making electric steel 
- ‘that about the same amount is about to be used at 


rt, N. Y., by the Simonds Mfg. Company. Most 
‘he electric steel furnaces in the United States, he 
re not dependent on Niagara power. At present 
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ammonia were discussed. The ammonium sulphate 
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over 100 such furnaces are installed or contracted for, 
which would probably produce, when in full operation, 
750,000 to 1,000,000 tons of steel per year. 

In reply to a question by Edwin F. Cone, New York, 
as to the manufacture of ferromanganese with Niagara 
power, or the making of manganese alloys from high 
manganese slags, Mr. Tone said that the only justifica- 
tion for making the ferromanganese had been high 
prices which would not obtain in normal times. As to 
manganese from slags, he knew of no experiments in 
that line. 

THE RENNERFELT ELECTRIC FURNACE 

C. H. Vom Baur, of Hamilton & Hansell, New York, 
agents for the Rennerfelt electric furnace, presented 
an abstract of his paper, printed elsewhere in this 
issue of THE IRON AGg, and threw on the screen some 
slides illustrative of European installations. 

To various questions asked by N. Petinot of the 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company, New York, Mr. Vom 
Baur replied that in visiting various installations of 
this furnace in Germany he had been impressed with 
the manner in which the arc plays over the bath and 
that experience had shown that, using a magnesite 
roof, the average cost for refractories is 70c. to 80c. 
per ton for the Rennerfelt furnace, against $2.30 to 
$2.40 for the Stassano. While a silica roof was found 
practical and while the 12-in. brick wasted to 
9 in., magnesite brick lasts longer. 

As to electrode consumption, Mr. Vom Baur said 
that for steel castings it amounted to about 4 lb. per 
ton, using graphite electrodes, and about 6 lb. per ton 
for tool steel from cold scrap. The advantage of one 
door was emphasized by Mr. Vom Baur, in reply to a 
question, in that it was constructed large enough to 
enable a satisfactory survey of the bath and furnace 
and cut down the loss of heat and energy believed to 
be due to more than one door. 

Professor Richards said that the need to-day of 
the steel industry is a 40-ton furnace and that the 
Rennerfelt seems especially adapted to this need. 


soon 


The Corrosion of Iron and Steel 


The corrosion of iron and steel took up a portion of 
one evening session over which Dr. Allerton Cushman, 
Washington, presided. Two papers on this subject 
were presented, one by Prof. W. H. Walker, on “Cor- 
rosion and the Engineer,” and the other by J. Aston, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, on the “Effect of 
Rust upon the Corrosion of Iron and Steel.” Mr. 
Aston’s paper emphasized the role which rust, once 
formed, plays in its effect on the progression of rust- 
ing. He said: 


Whether we fall back on the electrolytic 
of rust formation, we grant it will form; for 
the most unfavorable conditions is 


acid or theory 
formation under 
what each faction claims 
to prove. Once formed, what part does it play in subsequent 
study of 


are 


reactions? As a result of much observation and 


the characteristics of rust the following conclusions 


advanced 


1. Rust plays a role in the electrochemical relations at 
least equal to that of constituents usually assumed to be 
highly detrimental 

2. Very probably in all cases, but almost certainly when 
rust is freshly formed, its influence is not as an electrode, 
but as a coating which affects the polarity of the underlying 
iron 

3. Rust plays a dual role; the underlying iron may he 
anodic or cathodic to bare iron, depending upon the state 
of hydration But fresh wet rust makes this iron electro- 


positive 


4. Rust is an accelerator of further rusting. 


Professor Walker’s paper had to do largely with the 
corrosion of underground structures. He said: 


Eight years ago it was my privilege to before 
this Society a paper on the function of oxygen in the corrosion 
of iron, in which I offered an explanation for the galvanic 
action of such inert bodies and made some applications of 
the facts described to general engineering Time 
has shown that the conclusions there drawn were correct 


Corrosion is an electrolytic phenomenon and can 


present 


practice 
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be understood by electrical engineers on purely electrochem- 
ical grounds. If oxygen be completely removed from boiler 
feed-water, the boilers will not pit or corrode. If oxygen 
is separated from the feed water or ordinary hot water 
supply lines, the ‘red-water plague’ and other corrosion 
troubles will disappear ‘ ; ; If electrical and mechan- 
ical engineers will only take more closely into their confi- 
dence their brother electrochemists, we can together more 
quickly make available the knowledge on the subject of corro- 
sion already at our command for the elimination of the 
difficulties which corrosion introduces into commercial 
practice. 


THE DISCUSSION 


In discussing corrosion, F. N. Speller, National 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, said that the company’s 
research laboratory is engaged on this subject with 
special references to pipe; that the introduction of steel 
pipe had added 50 per cent to the life of pipe as against 
iron pipe, and that the removal of oxygen was instru- 
mental in adding to it further. He believed that it 
matters little as.to what iron pipe is made of; it is 
oxygen that makes the difference, but only under water 
conditions and not in air. Mr. Aston’s remarks as to 
rust agree with what occurs in pipe and fresh rust 
produces more effect than dry rust. 

The chairman, Dr. Cushman, made an impressive 
statement of his position. Corrosion is going on every- 
where, and it is a complex and very important question, 
involving the lives of men in battleships and subma- 
rines. He admitted he did not know how to stop it. 


Progress has been made in refining metals and poor stuff 
no longer is accepted. We want sound metals so as not to 
have “gas sandwiches’’—metal rolled down with blow holes 
in it. Let us help each other and not quarrel. I will quarrel 
no longer with anyone on this subject. I agree that corro- 
sion is an electrochemical phenomenon and I agree with Mr. 
Speller on the elimination of oxygen in pipe lines, but there 
are many failures that are unexplainable and there is no 
subject so complex. 


Prof. G. A. Roush, of Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., said that in going over some old books 
in a garret recently he came upon one of a cyclopedic 
nature in which he accidentally found the statement 
that copper added in iron in small quantities tended 
to prevent corrosion. Dr. Cushman, after saying he 
had hoped the copper question would not come up, 
observed that he also had found in years gone by sam- 
ples and analyses of rusted material which also had 
copper in them. 


MAGNESIUM AND COPPER 


Dr. W. M. Grosvenor’s paper on “Magnesium” pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the New York section of 
the society and printed in THE IRON AGB, Feb. 17, 1916, 
was called up for discussion at one of the sessions. 
Asked whether there was any danger from ignition 
when using the metal industrially as in aviation, Pro- 
fessor Roush replied that magnesium is usually alloyed 
but that it is ordinarily a good conductor of heat. At- 
tempts to ignite a fair sized stick have been unsuccess- 
ful, the heat being conducted as in other metals. In the 
ribbon or powdered state, conditions are naturally dif- 
ferent. 

The paper on “Brittleness of Annealed Copper,” by 
W. E. Ruder of the research laboratory of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., was presented 
in abstract by the author. Summarizing his results, 
he said: 

The brittleness of copper developed during heating in the 
process of manufacture and frequently ascribed to “burning,” 
is in reality a deoxidation. With ordinary commercial cop- 


per, serious brittleness begins to appear at 400 deg. C. in 
dry hydrogen, at 600 deg. C. in wet hydrogen, at about 800 
to 850 deg. C. in CO, and at 700 deg. C. in steam. Copper 


which had previously been deoxidized by the addition of boron 
remains unaffected at all temperatures in a reducing at- 
mosphere. This brittleness is therefore due to the reduction 
of the cuprous oxide around the primary copper grains, leay- 
ing a spongy mass of little mechanical strength, and not to 
any direct action of the hydrogen upon the copper itself 


At the Bureau of Standards 


The session of Saturday morning was held in the 
auditorium of the electrical building of the U. S. Bureau 
ef Standards in the outskirts of Washington. President 


May 4, 1°16 


Addicks introduced Director S. W. Stratton of he 
Bureau as the man who had done so much for Go 
ment research. Mr. Stratton spoke briefly on the k 
of professional societies, of their fostering of good } jsj- 
ness relations and of their fairness and great care. [he 
tendency to bring the societies closer together he | .m- 
mended, noting that there had been too much a 
breach between physics and chemistry, which this so- 
ciety is doing so much to close. Future progress, he be. 
lieved, depends on success on these lines. Signs of the 
times are recent visits, for consultation with the bureau, 
of committees of the civil engineers, the cement manu- 
facturers, the American Institute of Metals and th 
American Physical Society. 


CENTIGRADE FOR FAHRENHEIT SCALE 


Dr. Carl Hering presented a resolution indorsing a 
bill now in Congress that in all Government publications 
the centigrade scale should u:timately be substituted for 
the Fahrenheit, probably at the end of four or five 
years; in the meantime the two to be used side by side. 
It was stated that out of 2300 letters sent out, 97 per 
cent of the replies were favorable. Professor Richards 
stated that already it was the custom of the society to 
print only the centigrade scale. The resolution, after 
a brief discussion, was adopted unanimously. 


ELECTROLYTIC ZINC AND IRON 


Professor Richards presented an abstract of what 
W. R. Ingalls, editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, had prepared on “Electrolytic Zine”—a review 
of the industry and a discussion of its future. In the 
discussion Mr. Addicks expressed the belief that elec- 
trolytic zinc has come to stay and to expand, despite un- 
known conditions after the war, while Dr. Hering said 
that western ores, that had been previously penalized 
because of their zinc contents and were waste products, 
are now being worked for zinc. Professor Richards con- 
sidered that the day of electrolytic zinc had come and 
that it is to be a large factor in commercial zinc pro- 
duction. He thought the problem had been solved. 

“A Review of Recent Progress in Electrolytic Iron,” 
by Oliver W. Storey of the C. F. Burgess Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis., was abstracted by F. A. Lidbury. The 
paper discusses the various processes and uses as well 
as the effect of addition agents upon the deposition of 
iron. A detailed estimate of cost, based on production 
on a large scale, was furrished by C. F. Burgess. This 
cost is given as $10.75 per ton on a refined output of 
8640 tons for 360 days. 

The brief discussion brought from Mr. Addicks the 
opinion that there was very little immediate future for 
electrolytic iron, but if the process could be applied to 
iron ores it would be highly desirable. Professor Rich- 
ards raised the question whether electrolytic iron is not 
being produced in the Pittsburgh district from pickling 
liquors, but no member could offer any detailed data. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Francis A. J. Fitzgerald of the Fitzgerald Labora- 
tories, Niagara Falls, N. Y., was elected president of 
the society for the ensuing year. Dr. Joseph W. Rich- 
ards of Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., was 
re-elected secretary. The vice-presidents selected were 
C. G. Schluederberg, F. J. Tone and Prof. W. H. 
Walker, and Prof. W. D. Bancroft, Dr. Carl Hering and 
E. F. Roeber were made managers. : 

Features of the convention were a trip to Mount Ver- 
non, where a large group of the members were photo- 
graphed, an inspection of the various laboratories of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards and a visit to the (e0 
Physical Laboratory. 


Massachusetts Compensation Rates 


After being held up for six weeks by the protest 
of a large delegation of manufacturers, the new sched- 
ule of rates for workmen’s insurance was put into effect 
in Massachusetts on May 1. Foundry owners are the 
hardest hit, their rates being doubled. A few of the 
new rates on each $100 of annual payroll are: Aut 
mobile manufacturing, 74¢.; drop forging, $1.51; fou 
dries, ranging from $1.11 to $2.41; motor-cycles 2” 
parts, $1.07; small arms, 60c. 
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Bench Machine for Forming Eyelets 


forming machine for making eyelets and other 
.| shapes in wire is being placed on the market by 
Great Western Spring Support Company, 3904 
rior Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. In operating 
machine the wire is placed in an adjustable slot 
e between two pins, extending between them far 
ch so that the shorter of the two will catch the 
if the wire. 
‘he handle connected with the revolving head, which 
previously been set at a 90-deg. angle, if an eyelet 
. be formed, is turned to the left and the wire is 
in shape. Then the handle is reversed until it 
es a lug on the opposite side, this operation bring- 
the center of the eyelet in line with the wire. The 
hine is adjusted for the different sizes of wire by 
ew on the slot guide and a thumb screw which holds 
nter pin in place. The short pin is held in place 
headless set screw which is adjusted in the slot 
he face of the revolving head. It also has a recipro- 
¢ movement, being operated by turning the screw 
the outer surface of the head which works in a dove- 
ail adjustable plate. This pin is adjusted to the size 
> the wire. The figures on the face plate show the 
rth of the wire to be formed and those on the de- 
gree dial give the different angles. An All-Steel Industrial Truck Capable of Lifting oad 
In addition to eyelets the machine can be used for 2500 to 5500 Lb. from 2% to 3 Ft 
forming staples, hooks, brackets, door latches, braces, 
racks, figures, letters and artistic designs. It is which does away with the probability of leakage at the 
piston end or the buckling of the plunger. All parts 
are of metal, thus eliminating the necessity for changing 
leather cup packings. 








A Cross-Head Guided Expansion Joint 


The Ross Heater & Mfg. Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has developed a new type of expansion joint. The 
mechanical principle upon which it operates is similar 
to that of the piston rod, stuffing box, cross-head and 
guides of an ordinary steam engine. The joint is made 
in standard sizes for all pressures up to 200 lb. per 
square inch and for pipe up to a maximum diameter of 
24 in. 

The main casting is divided into two parts for ac- 
cessibility, the two portions being connected by heavy 
flanges and bolts. The guide and the body are heavily 
ribbed, which tends to make the entire joint strong and 
rigid. The expansion or moving element consists of a 
long sleeve made steam tight by a long stuffing box and 
gland. The sleeve, which is made in two lengths having 
Bench Machine for Forming Eyelets and Other 4 total free travel of 4 and 8 in. respectively, is sup- 

Special Wire Shapes ported at the outer end by companion flanges which slide 
freely in the guide, the surfaces in contact being care- 
table to four sizes of eyelets up to % in. Its fully machined with a view to securing perfect align- 

tion is simple and rapid, and it is stated a boy can ment. It is this cross-head principle that is relied upon 
m from 6000 to 10,000 eyelets per day. The machine to keep the sleeve in alignment and relieve the line from 
[8 in. in length and when in use is placed in a vise stress both when hot and cold. 
fastened to a bench. 





Tie bolts are employed 
to keep the cross-head from being drawn out of the 
; casing and the joint thus drawn apart. The amount 
i of traverse available minimizes the number of joints 

A High-Lift Elevating Industrial Truck required in a pipe line, and the maximum diameter of 
the joint is but little larger than the ordinary pipe line, 

it is pointed out. The joint thus takes up but little 
more space than the straight pipe line itself and it is 


\n elevating truck for use with sets of platforms 


transporting goods in industrial establishments has 
rought out by the Lewis-Shepard Company, 262 
Street, Boston, Mass. It is of all-steel construc- 
except the wheels which are gray-iron castings, the 
e being built of steel angles, and the load is lifted 
ally by a combination of leverages secured by from 
ix short strokes of the handle. The load may 
ifted in any position since the use of a universal 
cures a free lifting and steering handle. The 
_this arrangement upon which emphasis is 
s that the blocking up of the aisle when lifting 
‘1s avoided. It is stated that only about 7 per 
the power applied to the handle is consumed in 
ng friction, thus making it possible to lift 
with a pull of only 85 Ib. in four short strokes, 
- with a 110-Ib. pull in six strokes. 
b oad is lowered to the floor by a release check, 


on An Expansion Joint for Pipe Lines Embodying Mechanical 
ntrolled by a pedal located on the front of Principles Similar to Those of the Steam Engine Piston Rod, 
This check is placed in a vertical position Stuffing Box, Cross-Head and Guides 
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possible to cover it with ordinary insulating material 
easily. This feature, together with the smal] number 
of joints, effects a saving in the amount of space occu- 
pied. 

By removing the bolts on the guide flange and slid- 
ing off the guide casing, the stuffing box is rendered 
accessible. The packing space of the stuffing box is 
long and can be packed with any kind of metallic or 
fibrous packing, thus giving a steam tight joint, which 
it is emphasized requires practically no attention. If it 
should become necessary to draw up the packing gland, 
it is explained that this can be done from the outside 
without disturbing any part of the fitting. 

Where the joint is to be used with pressures under 
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150 lb., all parts with the exception of the sleeve a; 
made of semi-steel and cast steel is used for the high: 
pressures. It is explained that since the inner area o; 
the slipping section is equal to the area of the pipe, th 
parts move freely and a perfect balance is secured 
the joint which relieves the stresses that would other 
wise be brought to bear on the flanges and fitting 
Where excessive movement has to be taken care of a 
combination of two or more joints with standard te 
and fittings are recommended. Anchorage footings a 
cast on the joints intended for use at all points in th 
lines where elbows or tees for branch lines are located 
or where support is required to carry the weight of 
vertical pipes and fittings. 


Status of American By-Product Coke’ 


Growth of the Industry and the Obstacles 


Surmounted—The 


Surplus Gas and the 


BY THOMAS 


The number of beehive ovens in operative condition 
in the United States in 1894 was about 30,000, as 
against about 40 by-product ovens. The high water 
mark in beehive ovens was in 1910, the total then be- 
ing a little over 100,000. To-day the number of bee- 
hive ovens is reduced to about 95,000, whereas the by- 
product ovens total 8677, with over 1000 of that number 
under construction. 


EARLY CONSTRUCTION AND CONDITIONS 

Ovens as built here originally were from German 
plans and specifications and no consideration was given 
to the difference in the coking quality and analysis of 
the coals. In fact, beyond sending a few samples of 
coal to be coked in Germany, no attention was paid to 
the existing conditions, and the attempt was made to 
make coals adapt themselves to the ovens, rather than 
the ovens to the coals. 

Those, like myself, who were fortunate enough to be 
in charge of by-product coke ovens at that time were 
impressed by the usual economic differences between 
foreign and American practice. Cheap labor permitted 
the German practice of from 28 to 36 hours’ coking 
time with a 4 to 5-ton capacity oven, but American 
conditions all pointed to greater economy, if the coking 
time could be reduced and the capacity increased. But 
to do that obviously required the entire redesigning of 
the ovens, 

In the period from 1900 to 1906, tentative experi- 
ments were made but nothing was accomplished, al- 
though well-defined theories were evolved that have 
since helped during the reconstructive period. 

I shudder to think of some of the costly repairs that 
became necessary, due to our misguided zeal in trying 
to improve the coking time. We melted regenerators 
and walls in pursuit of scientific data. With the assist- 
ance of stack drafts and exhausters, we tried experi- 
ments with flues and gas burners designed for 24 hours’ 
operation, and managed to cut the time down, but our 
by-product yields were unrecognizable. The owners of 
the ovens suffered. but I think the results attained 
show that their suffering was not in vain. 

To increase the size of the oven charge required a 
larger oven, which in turn required more heat, and 
more heat demanded increased flue and gas area. The 
ramifications of this change are not only the larger 
ovens and methods of heating them, but increased size 
of off-take mains, cooling and recovery apparatus: push- 
ers, quenching cars, coal and coke handling plants, mix- 
ing bins, etc. 

This is the problem that confronted the engineers in 
the coke-oven business. To their credit be it said, they 


*From an address before the New York Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, April 21 
+Consulting engineer, New York 


Question 


of Brick— 
Recovery of Benzol 
C. CLARKE? 


overcame the difficulties arising from such a completes 
change, they did it with very few mistakes, and what 
they did, they did well. 

About the time that this was being done, a new fac- 
tor which was a tremendous influence for good appeared 
in the appointment by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion of a committee to investigate the by-product coke 
industry. This committee went to Europe, and thei: 
investigation was of the greatest value to the industry 
here. With minds trained to mechanical refinements, 
they saw that the larger oven was perfectly feasible 
and they selected for their first plant the Koppers type. 
This was seven years ago and one battery then built 
has never been out of operation and is in first-class 
physical condition to-day. 


THE QUESTION OF BRICK 


In only one respect did they allow existing prejudices 
to influence them, and that was in the matter of the 
brick. In European practice the quartzite brick is uni- 
versally used. The silica brick is standard in this 
country. It is more efficient in conductivity and the 
only problem it presented at the beginning was its ex- 
pansion under high heats. Perhaps the difficulties of 
that will appeal more strongly to you when I say that 
in the modern oven the bricks for one oven weigh about 
129 tons, of this tonnage, 15 tons are silica 9 in.; 45 
tons, silica shapes; 52 tons 9-in. clay and 17 tons clay 
shapes, or 60 tons of silica and 69 tons of clay in all. 
While all of this brick is not silica by any means, yet 
the allowances for expansion in a battery of 75 ovens 
present rather nice calculations. 

There is one other feature that delayed the general 
adoption of the by-product oven in this country, and for 
that we must blame our bankers. In Europe we know 
that the chemical and its allied industries are looked 
upon as very attractive investments, while here our 
bankers are, or perhaps since the war began, I should 
say were, very slow to take up this kind of investment, 
but I think that we may safely say that to-day a differ- 
ent feeling exists among them. 


THE METALLURGICAL PHASE 


The metallurgical aspect of the situation brings 
conservation to our attention again. It was the habit 
of the coke producers of this country to put ovens as 
near the mines as possible and the coal which was used 
was unmixed and while during bad times it might have 
been a very good coke, during good times almost any- 
thine was shipped and accepted. 

A by-product coke oven, located usually near the 
blast furnaces, solved a great problem for the steel 
makers. Coals were brought to the ovens and mixed. 


At first it was thought a fairly hieh volatile coal would 
not make metallurgical coke, and various mixtures 0! 
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and low volatile were made, depending on the indi- 
\l’s experience and convictions. To-day, however, 
iatile of 30 per cent and over is being made into 
excellent metallurgical coke in a number of places. 
ihe mixing of the coals developed the fact that even 
an inferior coke, if it was absolutely uniform, would 
show a fuel saving in the blast furnace. It was common 
tice to put in coke from perhaps two or three dif- 
fi operations. While the coke physically looked 
about the same, it could not, as a matter of fact, be 
sunted on to be uniform, and in consequence the fur- 
nace was operating under varying conditions, a hard 
.oke going in at one time and a soft coke at another. 
This obviously does not tend toward fuel economy. The 
harging of large and small pieces of beehive coke was 
isual, whereas to-day it is recognized that by crushing 
the coke to uniform size, while it increases the amount 
of breeze, thereby lowering the yield, works wonders 
in a blast furnace. 


ASH AS A SOURCE OF ECONOMY 


A second source of economy in furnace practice 
equally important is the ash. In a 400-ton furnace 1 
per cent of ash in the coke, using a fuel consumption of 
pound for pound, would mean putting in the furnace 4 
tons per day of a material costing $4 a ton, which not 
only is not valuable but is positively detrimental. To 
flux this ash, stone must be added, and to melt the 
ash and the stone more coke must be added, then to 
flux and melt the ash in the added fuel the same cycle 
occurs, until the negligible point is reached. This gives 
an idea of what may be saved by the elimination of 
ash and the substitution of carbon in its place in the 
fuel. In this item alone selecting coal for its ash con- 
tent justifies the added cost of better selection at the 
mines, cleaner mining, etc. 

Uniformity enters prominently into the calculations 
for with uniform by-product coke the furnace man bur- 
dens his furnace for a regular ash and sulphur con- 
tent. 

In the Chicago district the coke consumption per 
ton of pig iron has dropped from the old ratio of 2240 
lb. of coke to 2240 Ib. of pig iron to 1800 lb. per ton of 
pig, and I was informed two weeks ago when in Chicago 
that some furnaces there were running under 1700 lb. 
On a production in the United States of 30,000,000 tons 
of pig per year, a saving of 400 or 500 Ib. of fuel per 
ton of pig, with the fuel costing in the neighborhood of 
$4 per ton, is conservation of coal and of money, and 
again shows what a great debt of gratitude we owe to 
the pioneers in this industry. 

As uniformity is the keynote to good practice in a 
blast furnace, so is regularity to the by-product coke 
oven. The practice to-day is to run everything on 
schedule and to make the heats cénform to that sched- 
ule. Of course, this is only possible now that the reg- 
_— of nozzles, dampers, gas and ‘air, have been re- 
nined. 

It was early seen that any coke oven that could be 
properly heated would make coke, so the competition 
ay in skill in design. Simplicity was the keynote and 
the design had to provide for easy access to all parts. 


THE SURPLUS GAS AVAILABLE 


In years gone by the amount of surplus gas avail- 
able was guaranteed by the oven builders to be 5000 cu. 
't. of gas per ton of coal coked of a B.t.u. value of 500 
per cu. ft. When in Chicago the other day I visited a 
plant that has been in constant operation 27 months, 
where the yield of surplus gas was 6250 cu. ft. and the 
B.t.u. value 590. I am credibly informed there is one 
plant where the surplus gas runs to 6600 cu. ft. This 
marked improvement, of course, is only possible where 
‘he air is absolutely excluded, as leaks would prevent 
‘ny such results. This condition reflects the highest 
redit on the oven designers who have made such allow- 
ances for the expansion of the materials employed in 
“onstruetion that they can get such results. 

The oven size has gone from a capacity of 4.5 tons 

tons of coal; at the present time this seems to be 
“Sout the standard, although some of the engineers are 
ow advocating 12.5 ton ovens. While it varies with 
erent coals, an oven is generally about 17 in. to 22 in. 
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wide, with a taper; this being necessary to facilitate 
pushing the coke. The height of the oven is about 10 
ft. and the length from 35 to 40 ft. 

The cost of the oven has increased from about $7,500 
per oven to nearly $20,000 per oven. This, while seem- 
ingly excessive, is easily explained by the increased 
weight of all the materials entering into the construc- 
tion of the ovens and their accessories and the fact that 
for this amount of money the maintenance and conver- 
sion cost has been cut to well below 60c. per ton of coal 
coked. Taking as an example coal around 28.5 per cent 
volatile matter, with the ordinary yields a typical bal- 
ance sheet for a 100-oven plant of 13.5 tons per oven 
capacity on an 18-hr. coking time would be as follows: 


Daily Expenditure 
1766 tons of coal at $3 per ton. ‘ . $5,298.00 
Conversion cost, including depreciation, contingen- 
cies and charges of every character except in- 
terest and administration, 60c. per ton 
Interest on investment of $2,000,000 at 5 per cent 
$100,000 


22c. per ton of coke, 1236 « 22........ xy ‘ 271.92 


1,059.60 


Receipts 


Tar, 7 gal. per ton of coal, at 244c. per gal $309.05 
Sulphate, 1 per cent at $60 a ton...... ee 1,059.60 
Gas, 6000 cu. ft. at 10c. per cu. ft........... , 1,059.60 
Benzol, 2% gal. at 1l4c. or 20c., less 6c. conversion 556.29 
Toluol, 0.3 of a gal. at 15c. per gallon..... vin 79.47 

$3,064.01 


This makes the cost of coke $6,629.52 — $3,064.01 
$3,565.51 for 1236 net tons coke, being a yield of 70 
per cent, or $2.88 per ton. So you have a ton of coke 
for less than the ton of coal cost you, and have 10,500,- 
000 cu. ft. of available surplus gas of 550 B.t.u. value 
at 10c. per 1000 cu. ft. and a uniform coke both physi- 
cally and chemically, with depreciation and interest 
taken care of. 

At present war prices the fortunate owners of by- 
product coke ovens selling their benzol at 0.50c. per 
gallon and their toluol at $4.50 per gallon, find their 
coke costs them nothing and they earn about $4.50 per 
day besides. Free blast furnace fuel makes for low costs 
and increases earnings. 

When changing from 24-hr. coking time the tendency 
was to reduce the time as low as possible (and coke was 
successfully made under 16 hr.), but the high heats 
employed made this practice most dangerous, for neg- 
lect at any time would melt the oven. So gradually the 
heats were brought back until a time was reached which 
the consensus of opinion deemed to be economically bal- 
anced. This time was 18 hr., and the ovens after run- 


ning for long periods on these heats show no signs of 


deterioration. 
(To be concluded) 





Italian Benzol Recovery Ordered 


The compulsory extraction of benzol from all coal 
gas in Italy for military purposes has been ordered by 
recent regulations issued by the government, says the 
London Jron and Coal Trades Review. Works making 
more than 35,000,000 cw. ft. of gas are to put in a plant 
at their own expense; those making less are to receive 
a subsidy of 8s. ($1.95) per 350,000 cu. ft. of gas made. 
The amount of benzol, toluol and xylol to be extracted 
is limited to 15 to 20 oz. per 1000 cu. ft., or such an 
amount as will not reduce the heating value below 
517 B.t.u. per cubic foot or the lighting value to less 
than two-thirds. This is subject to orders issued by the 
munitions department. The benzol produced must be 
55 per cent, with a tolerance of 5.5 per cent either way; 
payment will be on a 55 per cent basis. Plants unable 
to distill their own oil may have this done for them. 
The munitions department may advance one-third of 
the necessary capital, which will be set off against the 
price of the oil supplied. All works which distill coal, 
whether gas works or not, must report the amount of 
tar they make and all tar-distilling plants must be re- 
ported to the authorities. 


Swedish shipbuilding yards in 1915 launched 21 
steamers, aggregating 26,351 gross tons, according to 
Nautisk Tidskrift. The total also included 17 motor 
vessels of 4900 tons and 12 sailing vessels. 
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Storing Up Labor Trouble 


The labor troubles of 1916 in the iron and steel 
and metal-working industries are as extraordinary 
as are the conditions affecting the demand for the 
products of those industries. From its beginning 
the year has been dedicated to strikes, and every 
forecast of iron and steel markets has turned on 
the extent to which wage and other labor demands 
would interrupt production. In the Youngstown, 
Ohio, district the year came in with strikes at blast 
furnaces and steel works and with rioting that de- 
stroyed lives and property. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict May has brought mobs ani deadly conflict at 
one steel plant. The war spirit has risen as the 
vear has advanced and plant managers have had to 
face constantly the possibility that any day’s de- 
mands would put an end to operations. 

There has been no disputing the claims of work- 
ers to a share in the unusual prosperity that set in 
in the late summer of last year. Wages have been 
advanced repeatedly. The war has made food and 
other commodities higher; that has been one of the 
ostensible reasons. But in the main it has been 
with labor as with steel—a demand greater than the 
supply, and a demand never so imperative. Two 
advances and in many cases three have been made 
since the early fall of 1915 to blast furnace and 
steel works labor. The Steel Corporation’s two 10 
per cent advances—one effective on Feb. 1 and the 
other on May 1—have been widely published, but 
at a good many plants as much has been done 
more at some—but with less publicity. What the 
Steel Corporation does can never be kept in a cor- 
ner. 

There has been no concealment of the unparal- 
leled scale of profits in iron, steel and machinery 
manufacture. Never in this generation has steel 
brought such prices. Fearful at first of the conse- 
quences, steel makers were disposed to put limits 
to price advances; but they are now well beyond all 
that feeling. Since no such opportunity will come 
again, they must make the most of it. That is just 
the attitude of the workers. Labor is in demand as 
never before, therefore it must get all it can. 

The trouble is that that is not a full state- 
ment of the labor position. As though all this pros- 
perity could be taken in hand and made to do duty 
ever after, labor union leaders have set out to get 
control of the shop, believing employers will not 
dare risk shutdowns when earnings are so remark- 
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able. But the other side of that statement is the 
fact that many employers are now so fortified by 
months of good earnings that they are more ready 
to stand against unreasonable demands than they 
were 2 year ago. It is plainly a situation in which 
there will be little reasoning together and settling 
by give and take. It is a case of let him take who 
can—as near to a war basis as American industry 
has ever come. There is, to be sure, a form of con- 
ference or of arbitration in the major disputes, as 
of coal miners and railroad men; but the outcome is 
much the same. 

It need not be argued that there is a reckoning 
for all this. What has been taken by sheer force 
will be vielded up to the same kind of argument. 
The “victories” for the eight-hour day will be fol- 
lowed in time by conditions in which employees will 
be eager to get nine-hour jobs. So far as the closed 
shop is concerned, the employers in the metal-work- 
ing trades are strong enough in the main to ward 
off that calamity. They are willing to share special 
prosperity with their employees, but not to bind 
on to their business conditions which cannot be 
shaken off when war profits disappear. 

The simple truth is that the country’s manufac- 
turers and workers in lines which have to do with 
munitions contracts, while seeming to be prosper- 
ous, are storing up untold trouble. The war has 
as really set them at variance in many cases as it 
has set the actual belligerents, and there are as 
certainly ahead of them years of painful readjust- 
ments. 


Caring for Consumers 


Probably 
business, 


more than in any other branch of 
iron and steel manufacturers have long 
observed the policy of caring for the interests of 
their customers. Contracts have been drawn on 
easy terms. Consumers have practically been 
granted options invariably capable of favorable 
construction in their behalf. Such leeway has been 
allowed on contracts that consumers have been per- 
mitted to take minimum quantities with delivery 
dates extended when prices have receded, and on 
the other hand have been graciously given the op- 
portunity to take maximum quantities on short- 
ened deliveries when prices have advanced. In 
numerous instances the iron and steel manufactur- 
ers have been known to readjust contract terms in 
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od of falling prices, giving their customers 


the advantage of the lower market instead of en- 
deavoring to enforce rigidly the original contract 
terms. It is true that frequent efforts have been 

ie to bring about a change in such practices and 
thus to make contracts in the iron and steel trade 


of binding force like contracts in other branches of 
hysiness, but such efforts have not been successful 
up to this time. The history of the trade is there- 
or one of tender regard for the good-will of con- 
mers. 


eu 


To such an extent was this scrupulous care for 
the interests of consumers carried that after the 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation 
the leading steel manufacturers co-operated with 
that company in an endeavor to keep prices from 
advancing beyond what was considered a reason- 
able point in times of great activity. This was 
done for the purpose of bringing about a better 
feeling among consumers who, it was hoped, would 
be impressed by this disposition of the manufac- 
turers to forego what might be considered exorbi- 
tant profits and thus be less disposed to demand 
lower and still lower prices in periods of depression. 
It is a matter of history that this attempt to estab- 
lish better relations between sellers and buyers 
proved fruitless. Consumers of iron and steel were 
as relentless as ever in efforts to force manufac- 
turers’ prices lower in the periods of depression 
which have disturbed the trade since then. The 
present era of prices “going through the roof” ap- 
pears to be the inevitable result of the fruitless 
effort to bring about a better consideration of 
manufacturers’ interests by consumers. A day of 
price readjustment is sure to come, perhaps in 
months or perhaps in years, but in the meantime 
iron and steel manufacturers are reaping a profit 
which will enable them to fortify themselves against 
the days when competition for business will be- 

me fierce and prices drop to an unremunerative 
point. 
Not all of the manufacturers of finished steel 
products are securing what -they should from the 
present abnormal demand. An important exception 
is the tin-plate trade. It is apparent now that the 
manufacturers of tin plate have sacrificed large 
profits by having taken last fall contracts for this 
year’s requirements from tin-plate consumers. The 
prices named on those contracts represented such 
an advance on the contracts of the same character 
placed a year before that the tin-plate manufactur- 
ers for a short time probably felt quite satisfied 
With what they had done. They now see that this 
policy was a mistake. The contract price is far 
below the price now easily obtained. The tin-plate 
trade is possibly reaping as a whole several million 
dollars less profit than would have been secured if 

tracts had been limited to delivery in three or 
ir months, or had been arranged on a sliding 
scale with sheet bars as the basis of monthly settle- 
t Here again, however, has the consideration 
nanufacturers for their customers manifested 

A flat price was written in these contracts 

iis price is rigidly adhered to. It may be 

ed that, if conditions this year had so changed 
semi-finished steel would have grown plentiful 
rices of tin plate had fallen, the consumers 

x these contracts would have taken minimum 
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quantities of tin plate and possibly insisted on a 
readjustment of prices. 

Complaints are insistent from numerous con- 
sumers in other branches of the trade who feel 
aggrieved because their wants appear to receive 
scant consideration from manufacturers. 
Some of these complaints take the shape of regard- 
ing the attention paid by manufacturers to the ex- 
port trade as outrageous when domestic buyers are 
unable to have their requirements promptly filled. 
These buyers, who are also manufacturers, would 
probably be very glad to have the same oppor- 
tunity, and would eagerly embrace it, to furnish 
their products to foreigners at higher prices than 
are being obtained in domestic markets. It is pos- 
sible that many of them refused to take warning 
from the first rush of foreign buying, when they 
should have either stocked up for their future wants 
or have protected themselves by contracts for their 
requirements. It must be considered that they only 
have themselves to blame for their lack of fore- 
sight, and not the steel manufacturers, who are 
obviously entitled to get the very best results pos- 
sible from the present extraordinary condition of 
the steel trade of the world. 


steel 


The Proportion of Export Steel 


Considerable interest is manifested in the ques- 
tion how much of the steel we are producing is 
being exported. Mr. Schwab's statement last week 
at the annual dinner of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association in New York is not illumi- 
nating. In speaking of the belief of many people 
that “the recent great production of iron and steel 
is due to the war,” he said: “It may surprise 
you to know that less than 10 per cent of the steel 
manufactured in the United States has been used 
outside the United States.”” This is somewhat cryp- 
tic. Our steel exports have been important only in 
relatively recent years, and possibly of the total 
production to date no more than about 10 per cent 
has been exported. Again, the word “used” might 
be susceptible of different interpretations, as there 
is steel used in American machine shops and auto- 
mobile factories, although the finished product is 
used abroad. Again, we “make” a much larger 
tonnage of steel, measured by ingots, than we make 
of commercial steel, in rolled forms, for sale, by 
reason of there being produced in the rolling process 
scrap which goes to the open-hearth furnace to be 
weighed a second time as ingots, and scale which 
goes to the blast furnace to be weighed a second 
time as pig iron. As the ultimate consumer does 
not use ingots, comparisons of exports are properly 
made with finished rolled steel. 

Steel involved in exports is of two classes, there 
being exports of rolled and other forms of “finished” 
steel exported direct, and exports of manufactures 
in which steel has been used. The former are re- 
ported by weight, while the manufactures are re- 
ported by value, and occasionally, as with automo- 
biles and cream separators, by number. 

The exports reported in tons have been quite 
uniform in the eight months July to February. 
The largest amount in a month was 406,000 gross 
tons, in August, and the smallest 351,000 tons, in 
October. The total in the eight months was 2 


~~~ 
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963,855 gross tons, as shown by the detailed state- 
ment in THE IRON AGE of April 20, page 948. One- 
eighth of this is 370,000 tons, while in February 
exports were 369,000 tons; and from these com- 
parisons it is clear that the tonnage exports may 
be taken as having represented an unchanged rate 
in the last eight months for which data are avail- 
able. 

These tounage exports, however, include scrap, 
pig iron, cast-iron pipe and fittings, bar iron and 
radiators and cast-iron boilers. As it is inadvisable 
to attempt to estimate the amount of pig iron in- 
volved in finished steel exported, the proper com- 
parison is made by taking finished steel only and 
omitting scrap, pig iron and iron castings. Elimi- 
nating these, a condensed statement of our direct 
exports of steel in the eight months is as follows: 


(yross Tor 


Billets, et« 506,461 


Wire rods 111,819 
Rails ; = S71,817 
Bars Sane sion ‘ 371,125 
Wrought pipe and fittings 84,477 


Structural material 180.304 
Barb wire Aa ; 222,617 
Other wire ’ 156,955 
Wire nails 77.016 
All other 7.37 


Total steel » 629.96 


With unimportant exceptions these steel prod- 
ucts exported are in the same stage of finish as 
the “finished rolled steel” commonly reported in 
American statistics. In 1913, our best year, the 
production of pig iron was 30,966,152 tons, the 
production of steel ingots 30,280,130 tons, and our 
production of rolled steel 23,112,986 tons, there 
being a loss of 23.7 per cent from the steel ingot 
to the commercial steel. At the present time the 
proportions are different, and our current rates of 
production may be taken substantially as follows: 
Pig iron, 40,000,000 tons; steel ingots, 42,000,000 
to 43,000,000 tons; finished rolled steel, 31,000,000 
to 32,000,000 tons. The steel exports noted above 
for eight months are at the rate of 3,950,000 tons 
a year, representing 12%» per cent of the pro- 
duction. 

Last July and August the production was mate- 
rially less than at present, and thus the tonnage 
exports represented a larger proportion of the cur- 
rent production than has been the case lately. There 
has been, however, a large increase in the exports 
of manufactures, not returned by weight, involv- 
ing the consumption of steel. Thus machinery in- 
creased from an average of $11,425,000 in July and 
August last to $14,200,000 in January and February. 
Cars for steam railroads increased from $500,000 
to $3,500,000. What is designated as “all other 
manufactures of iron and steel,”. but which of late 
has been made up chiefly of unloaded shells, in- 
creased from $3,400,000 to $15,000,000. “All other 
explosives,” including in chief part loaded shells, 
increased from $9,000,000 to more than $12,000,000. 


Thus while the tonnage steel exports have been 
practically constant since the middle of last year, 
but have represented a decreasing proportion of 
the total make, the steel consumed in manufactures 
exported has increased, and this has tended to re- 
tard the rate at which the percentage of steel used 


“ 


directly or indirectly in the export trade has 
creased. Observing the value of the various ma; 
factures being exported at the present time. 
rough but perhaps not very inaccurate estimate 
the tonnage of rolled steel involved in their produ 
tion is about 742 per cent of the rolled steel being 
produced, which means that of the steel the mills 
are shipping about 20 per cent is for direct 
indirect export. Last summer, with only slight}; 
smaller exports, but with a considerably smalle) 
production, the percentage was somewhat higher. 
but it is improbable that at any time the propor- 
tion rose to 25 per cent. 

The bulk of these exports are for war purposes 
The rails and railroad rolling stock, the machinery 
and the automobiles exported are chiefly in connec- 
tion with the war. 

It is interesting to note that Great Britain, 
although a belligerent, has an export iron and stee! 
trade somewhat similar to our own. The current 
issue of the Jron and Coal Trades Review has an 
editorial directing attention to the fact that while 
the iron and steel exports of the United Kingdom 
have not fallen off greatly as compared with the 
rate before the war, they are now made up quite 
largely of exports for war purposes, to France and 
Italy, so that British iron and steel exports to 
colonies and neutral countries have become quite 
small. In the first three months of the year British 
exports to France included 137,769 tons of steel 
bars, chiefly for shells, of course, and 114,733 tons 
of pig iron, doubtless in large part for the making 
of shell steel. The French ammunition factories 
have been taking almost as much shell steel from 
England as from the United States, although doubt- 
less France has been producing large quantities. 

The popular inference from Mr. Schwab’s state- 
ment would be that the war is causing but a small 
part of the present glut of prosperity in our steel 
trade. Altogether apart from what is referred to 
above, are the heavy purchases of steel for new 
buildings required for the war export trade in muni- 
tions and many other lines, the home machinery 
demand and the railroad buying due to war pros- 
perity, and the widely ramifying call for steel from 
operations indirectly traceable to the war. 


“Something to Meet” 


An important company manufacturing ma- 
chinery in an Eastern city was asked by THE IRON 
AGE concerning the extent of additions it was re- 
ported to be planning. These extracts from its re- 
ply put very aptly the attitude of many employers 
in this time of unheard-of turmoil. They are not 
only food for thought to employees who see in pres- 
ent conditions nothing but present opportunity, but 
should sink into the minds of those employers whose 
policy in dealing with labor demands has been 
bounded by present seeming advantage: 


It must be obvious to everybody that labor gen- 
erally is not behaving itself in a way that would en- 
courage or warrant spending money on extensions. 
Labor agitators have been doing their utmost to make 
this a closed shop town. Public sentiment is being 
aroused, and if we can continue open it is probable that 
some things will be done, both in this plant and other 
plants here, to take care of business that might be 
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ed. But there must be a reasonable prospect of 
ving it on after it is secured. 
We certainly believe in America for the long pull, 
we know that America can only succeed when a 
yy portion of her people are prospering. We want 
prosper ourselves; we want our men to prosper. 
We do not believe they are prospering now, notwith- 
‘anding they are getting the highest wage they have 
been paid. We believe that they are learning to 
iulge themselves in ways that they cannot hope to 
tinue, after these unprecedented conditions have 
nassed—and they must pass. The teaching of the Good 
Book, “Sufficient unto the day,” and of Omar Khayyam, 
“Live to-day and let to-morrow look after itself,” does 
t go in industrial affairs. I feel that if we are sane, 
we will keep ourselves well in hand and possibly forego 
me profits that might be taken up to-day, to be lost in 
thousand ways to-morrow; we certainly cannot go 
long, going up all the time. There must come a time 
when we go down; and when we go down, we want to 
vo down on all fours and be prepared to meet whatever 
there is to meet. Our guess is that there wil! be some- 
thing to meet. 


Verily there will be “something to meet’’—some- 
thing for which the beginning of preparedness can- 
not come too soon. 


The Industrial Preparedness Inventory 


The work of taking the industrial inventory of the 
ountry’s resources for the information of the Govern 
ment in time of need is now under way. An effort 
is being made to have it completed by May 20 or at the 
latest by June 1. The method is being left largely to 
each State’s board of five directors, but detailed printed 
instructions have been distributed for the guidance 
of such so-called field aides, selected from the national 
engineering societies, as each board finds desirable to 
appoint. 

Special emphasis is placed on the point that the 
schedule to be filled out by the manufacturer does not 
call for information of an intimate nature, but when 
he desires the manufacturer may mail the form to the 
Committee on Industrial Preparedness of the Naval 
Consulting Board, Engineering Societies Building, 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, instead of 
ending it to the board of his own State. Under the 
irection of W. S. Gifford, supervising director, an 
elaborate classification of the facilities of the country 
for making army and navy supplies, for both normal 
and the case of national emergency, is to be 
the Government, where all the confidential in- 
formation will finally repose. Meanwhile the work 
is being done without financial support of the Govern- 
ment. but wholly, including postage and printing, by 
private contribution. 


Limes 


riven 


Preparedness Meeting in Buffalo 


\ national preparedness meeting was held in Buffalo 
\pril 26 at the Hotel Statler under the auspices 
the Engineering Society of Buffalo. The speakers 
re Elmer A. Sperry, member of the naval consulting 
ird and the inventor of the Sperry stabilizing gyro- 
ype. and Calvin W. Rice, secretary of the American 
clety of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Sperry, who is 
iirman of the torpedo committee of the board, said 
in the German submarines which had been cap- 
ed, the engines were better than. those we have, but 
hings very much worse than we would have are also 
ind in them.” Mr. Rice, in emphasizing that every- 
must be enrolled in the preparedness movement if 
are really to reach the prepared state, said that in 
European war it has taken four rifles to one soldier 
ne in use, one away for repairs. one overheated 
semething else the matter with the fourth. 


. 





4 French ministerial order of April 10, 1916, re- 
‘ablishes permission to export zinc ores to the allies 
nd American states. 
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BRITISH STEEL EXPORTS 


March Record Exceeds January and February— 
Imports Changed But Little 


British iron and steel exports in March, excluding 
iron ore and including scrap, were 307,488 gross tons, 
the largest thus far this year and considerably in 
excess of the monthly average for 1915. This expan- 
sion probably prompted the government order of mid- 
April prohibiting exports except by permission. In 
February the total was 283,250 tons and in January 
292,203 tons. 

Pig-iron exports continue to expand, those for 
March being 77,599 tons, against 71,314 tons in Febru- 
ary and 70,313 tons in January. For the first quarter 
of this year the total was 219,226 tons (of which 
114,733 tons went to France and 52,639 tons to Italy), 
against only 54,526 tons for the first quarter of 1915. 

Steel-bar exports in March were 50,245 tons, against 
38,035 tons in March, 1915. France took 41,014 tons. 
The total for the first quarter of this year was 165,901 
tons, France taking 137,760 tons. 

Ferromanganese exports in March were about 9600 
tons, against 13,000 tons in February, and a monthly 
export rate in 1915 of about 8500 tons. Exports have 
been more liberal this year, as indicated by a total of 
about 30,000 tons for the first quarter, against 8700 
tons for the first quarter of 1915. 

Rail shipments continue small—only 3366 tons in 
March, against 17,572 tons in March, 1915. For the 
first quarter of 1916 they were 10,422 tons, against 
56.860 tons to April 1, 1916. The galvanized sheet 
movement 13,866 tons, against 29,669 tons in 
March a year ago. Tin-plate exports were 39,482 tons, 


was 


against 27,289 tons in February and 26,271 tons in 
January. 
Imports of iron and steel in March were 80,260 


«ross tons, which is only a little larger than the average 
for January and February. For the first quarter of 
1916 they were 237.633 tons, against 204,370 tons in 
the first quarter of 1915, being still below the monthly 
average last vear of 107,944 tons. 

Imports of blooms, billets and sheet bars are de- 
clining. The March total was 13,362 tons, of which 
10,206 came from the United States, as against 26,320 
tons in March, 1915. The monthly average in 1915 was 
35,666 tons. The imports for the first quarter of 1916 
are only about two-thirds of those for the same quarter 
last year. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Boom in England 


The non-ferrous metal industry of Birmingham, 
England, is in an unprecedented boom, with the outnout 
never so large. Nearly every metal-working plant has 
been enlarged or is about to be. A most important 
result, according to U. S. Consul Samuel L. Taylor, 
will be an enormously increased productive capacity 
which must make itself felt very strongly in the world’s 
markets after the war. 

During 1915 copper values rose from $279.82 to 
$391.75 per ton, spelter from $133.82 to $437.98, tin 
from $715.37 to $807.83 and lead from $92.46 to $138.69. 
Spelter’s high mark was $486.65 in the fall. 

The scarcity of certain metals has led to a large 
amount of research work, the object being to produce 
new alloys and especially to meet government tests by 
the use of some substitute for spelter. This work is 
likely to lead to results of importance. The aluminum 
industry has advanced greatly, larger quantities than 
ever having been used for motor work and domestic, 
surgical and other uses. 


British Imports of Manganese Ore 


British imports of manganese ore in March, 1916, 
were 30,476 gross tons, against 24,511 tons in Febru- 
ary. To April 1, 1916, the year’s imports were 87,098 
tons. as compared with 86,605 tons to April 1, 1915, 
and 128,775 tons to April 1, 1914. 
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WANT PITTSBURGH STEEL RATES 


Eastern Producers Ask the Same Footing on 
Freight to Pacific Coast 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2, 1916.—A strong plea 
for the extension to the Eastern seaboard of the freight 
rate trom the Pittsburgh district on iron and steel 
products destined for the Pacific coast was made be- 
tore the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 27 
by N. L. Moon, one of the witnesses who testified in the 
matter cf tne application ot the Spokane Merchants’ 
Association, to cancel existing tariffs carrying higher 
rates to intermediate points than to the coast. These 
differentials were based on the competition expected 
from the Panaina Canal, but which, in view of the stop- 
page of traffic through that waterway, does not now 
exist, and the Spokane merchants contend that the 
commission can no longer permit what it claims con- 
stitutes a violation of the long-and-short haul clause of 


the interstate commerce act. Mr. Moon appeared as 
the representative of the Cambria Steel Company, 


Johnstown; Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton; 
Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point; Bethlehem 
Steel Company, South Bethlehem; American Iron & 
Steel Mfg. Company, Lebanon and Reading; Eastern 
Steel Company, Pottsville; Lukens Iron & Steel Com- 
pany and Worth Brothers Company, Coatesville; 
Phoenix Iron Company, Phoenixville; Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Company, Conshohocken, and Midvale Steel 
Company, Philadelphia. The steel manufacturers ap- 
pear in this case in the attitude of interveners who de- 
sire to protect their interests. The application of the 
Spokane Merchants’ Association, made early in April, 
has been expedited by the commission and the im- 
pression is strong that a final decision many be reached 
within a few days. 

Prior to July 15, 1915, a blanket rate of pre- 
vailed from the Atlantic the Missouri 
River on iron and steel articles shipped to Pacific coast 
terminals under which Eastern manufacturers built up 
a substantial and profitable business aggregating over 
100,000 tons per annum, according to Mr. Moon’s testi- 
mony. On July 15, as the result of facts developed in 
the origina! intermountain case, 
was reduced to 55c. and from points east of Chicago 
to 75c. per 100 lb. Subsequently a movement was set 
on foot by the transcontinental lines to secure authority 
to establish a rate of 55c. from Pittsburgh. The com- 
mission authorized a Pittsburgh rate of 65c. 

“We are now subjected,” Mr. Moon said, “to a rate 
of 10c. per 100 lb. higher than that prevailing from 
Pittsburgh and are absolutely dependent upon the rail 
carriers to get our traffic to the Pacific coast. The 
companies I represent have taken on a great many 
contracts for delivery of considerable tonnage, but the 
purchasers of that steel will have to pay 10c. per 100 
lb. higher from our territory than from Pittsburgh.” 
Steel makers in Eastern seaboard territory, he added, 
had been able to ship much material to the Pacific 
coast by turning it over to the boat lines, but that serv- 
ice is now suspended and there is no expectation of be- 
ing able to ship by water in the near future. In answer 
to a question, Mr. Moon said that with the resumption 
of the ocean service at anything like the rates that 
were formerly in effect Eastern seaboard shippers 
might be able to lay their goods down on the coast at 
slightly lower prices than Pittsburgh. but he added 
that Pittsburgh shippers would have the material ad- 
vantage of an all-rail movement. Pittsburgh. he said, 
could compete with the Eastern seaboard via New York 
and the canal under the existing rates of 9.5c. from 
the Eastern plants and 16.9 from Pittsburgh, because 
Pittsburgh’s lower producing costs enabled steel makers 
in that district to put their products alongside a steamer 
for about 3c. per 100 Ib. less than their competitors. 

E. P. Bates. general freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, speaking for the Eastern trunk lines, 
corroborated Mr. Moon’s statement, saying: “It is the 
view of the trunk lines that the rates on iron and steel 
to the Pacific coast from the trunk line territory should 
be the same as from the Pittsburgh-Buffalo territory, 


sU0c. 


seaboard to 


the rate from Chicago 
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restoring the old parity of rates that has existe 
so long and which has generally applied on commod 
from the East to the Pacific coast.” 

The application of the Spokane Merchants’ Ass. 
tion to modify existing rates to intermediate points 
cause of the present lack of water competition was very 
generally opposed by railroad men and shippers on the 
ground that the commission cannot consider every tem 
porary condition that may arise. wot. 


For Foreign Market Investigations 


The most extensive investigations into foreign 
market conditions ever undertaken at one time by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart 
ment of Commerce, will be under way soon after th 
beginning of the new fiscal year in July. These in 
vestigations will be aimed at the newer and more unde 
veloped markets lying well outside of the fighting zone, 
especially those in South America, China, India, Africa 
and Australia. Twelve lines are to be investigated 
and fifteen distinct examinations to find suitable agents 
for the work have been announced for some time in 
May. 

For South America; agents are being sought to 
study and report on markets for construction materia! 
and machinery, fancy groceries, furniture, glass and 
glasswaie, jewelry and silverware, motor vehicles, pape: 
and printing supplies, railroad supplies and stationery 
and office supplies. In the Far East, Africa and Aus 
tralia, a study will be made of the markets for boots 
and shoes, electrical goods, motor vehicles and railroad 
supplies. One agent is also sought to look into the pos 
sibilities for American commercial and industrial in- 
vestments in South America and another to make a 
similar study in the Far East. 


Steel Company of Canada’s New Officers 


The Steel Company of Canada, whose main office 1s 
in Hamilton, has elected new officers. Charles S. Wil- 
cox retires as president and was made chairman of the 
board. Robert Hobson, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, was elected president and Cyrus A. Birge 
vice-president. F. H. Whitton, assistant manager, was 
made general manager. Ross H. McMaster, manager of 
the Montreal branch, was made assistant general man- 


ager. H. H. Champ was re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer, C. F. Whitton assistant secretary, and H. S. Alex- 
ander treasurer. Robert Hobson, the new president, 


stated that the Canadian railroad companies are again 
coming in the market and are placing orders for rails 
for next year’s delivery. Other matters were men- 
tioned which mean a great deal of future business for 
the company. He further stated that the company’s 
steel-making facilities are to be increased by the in- 
stallation of three new open-hearth furnaces. With 
these additions in operation the company will be turning 
out about 1200 tons of steel per day. 


American Can’s Dissolution Asked 


At Baltimore, May 1, Assistant United States At- 
torney-General Todd filed in the United States Court 
a motion for a decree in the American Can Company 
anti-trust suit. The motion seeks to have the com- 
pany declared a combination in restraint of trade, to 
have it dissolved and to have the Federal Trade Com- 
mission work out the dissolution plan. The court, in a 
recent decision, said it would suspend issuance of @ 
decree during good behavior of the company. This 
is unsatisfactory to the Government. Mr. Todd’s mo- 
tion asking the court to order the company to submit 
its dissolution plan to the Federal Trade Commission 
is something new. If the company fails to present 
such a plan a receivership is asked. Mr. Todd further 
asked that the American Can Company owners be 
en‘oined from holding stock in more than one of the 
companies formed from it. 


Creditors of the Milwaukee Grinding Wheel Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. are about to receive checks for 
a second dividend, amounting to 17% per cent. 
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The General Electric Company’s Year 


The twenty-fourth annual report of the General 

‘tric Company shows a decided recovery in the year 

ied Dee. 31, 1915, from the depression of the pre- 

is year. The value of orders received was $98,- 

891, which was an increase of $14,637,370 over 

i4, or 17 per cent. The figures given for 1915 are 
exclusive of orders for special war munitions, which 
:zmounted to $33,980,000. If these orders are added, 
the total will be far above that of the good year 1913, 
which was $111,819,142. 

The amount of sales billed in 1915 was $85,522,070, 
a decrease of $4,945,621, or 6 per cent, on 1914. As 
Chairman C. A. Coffin remarks that the increase in 
orders received in 1915 was largely due to the revival 
of business in the latter part of the year, this explains 
the falling off in the sales billed. The profit from 
sales was $8,623,887, against $8,970,963 in 1914, but 
the income from other sources was $3,684,108, against 
$2,884,420, so that the total net income was $12,307,- 
995, against $11,855,383. After deductions for interest 
on bonds and dividends on stock, the amount carried 
to surplus at the close of 1915 was $3,607,991, against 
$3,145,059 a year previously. 

Expenditures in 1915 for additions and improve- 
ments to manufacturing plants totaled $4,485,068, 
against $6,006,955 in 1914, and the amount written off 
at the close of 1915 was $5,985,068, against $4,370,792 
at the close of 1914. Following its practice of several 
years, the company wrote off against income account 
ts total expenditures in 1915 for patents and other 
outlays relating thereto amounting to $838,455, carry- 
ing its patent account in the balance sheet at $1 as in 
previous years. 

The balance sheet shows a surplus Dec. 31, 1915, of 
$23,692,871. In the liabilities are debenture bonds 
totaling $12,049,000. Accounts payable, including quar- 
terly dividend payable Jan. 15, 1916, are given at 
$7,285,504. The company had out no note payable nor 
any paper bearing its indorsement. The assets show 
cash in hand of $30,138,913; securities, accounts re- 
ceivable, due from subsidiary companies, etc., $58,716,- 
024; merchandise inventories, $88,579,319. 

The number of employees engaged in the company’s 
factories and offices and in those of its subsidiary com- 
panies at the end of 1915 was about 60,000. 

The report states that the board has authorized 
the payment to all employees (except directors and 
general officers) who shall have been in its service con- 
secutively for five or more years supplementary com- 
pensation during the year 1916 equal to 5 per cent of 
their individual earnings for the year. 


Locomotive Orders Falling Off in April 


Orders for about 65 locomotives and inquiries for 
nearly 90 appeared in the last two weeks of April. The 
Norfolk & Western has ordered 20 Mallet locomotives 
and the Missouri Pacific 14 Santa Fes from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, while the Baldwin Locomo- 
ive Works will build 5 Santa Fes for the Southern 
Railroad in addition to the 40 locomotives ordered from 
that company recently. The Kansas City Southern is 
eported to have ordered 10 locomotives from the Ameri- 
an Locomotive Company. New inquiries comprise 10 
from the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
\0 from the Denver & Rio Grande, 25 from the Canadian 
Governmen* Railroads, 10 to 15 from the Seaboard Air 
Line and 12 from the Northern Railways of Spain. 

The total orders in April are estimated at 228, of 
which 12 are foreign. The April orders were less than 
half those for either March or February, the total to 
May 1 being about 1600. 


Because a machine was not properly guarded, a pen- 
‘ty of 15 per cent has been assessed against the 
‘larsh & Edmonds Shoe Company, Milwaukee, by the 
industrial Commission of Wisconsin, in fixing the com- 
ensation of an employee for personal injury. This is 
‘he first instance of the operation of the commission’s 
ile that the employer be penalized for failure to guard 
machine properly. 
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PIG-IRON OUTPUT LESS 


A Number of Furnaces Work Badly 


Gain of Six in Active Stacks, Making a Total 
of 322 on May 1 


Poor working put blast-furnace output back a trifle 
in April. THE IRON AGE’s returns from the furnaces, 
largely received by wire, show that the production in 
the 30 days of last month was 3,227,768 gross tons, or 
107,592 tons a day, against 3,337,691 tons in March, or 
107,667 tons a day. Several additional furnaces were 
blown in in April and a few were blown out, the net 
gain being six. The capacity of the 322 furnaces active 
on May 1 was 109,072 tons a day, as compared with 
108,459 tons as the capacity of the 316 furnaces in blast 
one month previous. 


DAILY RATE OF PRODUCTION 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from April, 1915, is as follows: 





Dail Rate of Pig-Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 
Steel Works Merchant Total 

April, 191 2,504 17,746 70,550 

= 4,655 18.360 73,015 

ee 9,022 20,339 79,361 

July bo,d50 19,796 82.691 

August 67,801 21.865 89' 666 

September 70.977 24 108 95085 

October ( 7,220 100,822 

Novembe 7.962 

December 9' ERG 

Januar’s 191¢ : 30.133 

February 75.305 1151 

Marcl (6,274 31,393 | } 

April .: 115 0.477 107.59 


DOLLARS 
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OUTPUT BY DISTRICTS 
The accompanying table gives the production 


coke and anthracite furnaces in April and the 
months preceding: 


Vonthly Pig-Iron Production—Gross Tons 





Jan. Feb. Mar A 
3lidays) (29days) (3l days) (30d 
New York 196,448 191,648 205,034 ] 
New Jersey 4,471 0 0 
Lehigh Valley 111,744 104,207 109,598 1 
Schuylkill Valley 89,151 90,507 94,264 , 
Lower Susquehanna and 
Lebanon Valley 66,651 61,362 f " 
Pittsburgh district 763,127 717,928 7 
Shenango Valley 184,031 185,161 19 
Western Pennsylvania 175,717 170,597 16 
Maryland, Virginia and 
Kentucky $9,513 85,056 } 
Wheeling district 113,989 110,105 12 
Mahoning Valley .. 271,306 310,742 30 
Central and Northern 
Ohio 263,090 240,271 
Hocking Valley and 
Hanging Rocl ee 20,774 $5,850 53,237 
Chicago district $55,545 428,257 479,659 $67 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Wis 
and Co 97.120 95,806 113,099 1 
Alabar 229,584 226,688 235,483 2 
Tennessee 22,860 23,027 25,137 
Tota 3,185,121 3,087,212 3,337,691 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL COMPANIES 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the various independent steel 
companies show the following totals of product month 
by month. Only steel-making iron is included in the 
figures below, together with ferromanganese and spie- 
geleisen. These last, while stated separately, are also 
included in the columns of “total production.” 
































Diagram of Daily Average Production by Months of Coke a 


nd Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from Jan. 1, 1905, to 


Wavy 1, 1916 Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local No. 2 Foundry Iron 
it Chicago District Furnace 











Lorain in Ohio, one Iroquois in the Chicago district, one 
Detroit in Michigan, one Ensley’ in Alabama and Helen 


Tennessee. 


Among furnaces blown out are Crumwold in the 


Lehigh Valley, 
igo district. 


THE RECORD OF PRODUCTION 


one Gary and one Iroquois in the Chi- 





Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons based on the weekly market quotations of THE IRON 
Spiegeleisen and AcE. The figures for daily average production, begin- 
——Pig, total production——, —_ ferromanganese ning January, 1909, are as follows: 
1914 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
1,261,430 1,115,944 2,251,035 17,325 18 041 24,866 Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron tm 
l, 329, 414 1,237,380 2,183,845 10,524 1: 23,877 the United States by Months Since Jan 1 1909 
l, - 658 1,951,082 2,365,116 20,133 1: 29,388 . "on 
1,62 26 1,584,111 2,314,902 18,676 1: 29,996 Gross Tons 
1457,847 1,694,290 21,504 1: 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 191 1916 
1,329, 623 1.770.657 ..... 16,254 19,200 ..... Jan 17.975 84,148 56,752 66,384 90,172 60,808 51,659 102,746 
1,395,851 1, 949,750 16, O24 1 Feb 60,976 85.616 64,090 72,442 92,369 67,453 59,813 106,456 
1,455,054 2,101,818 17 ; ‘ : c+ wTretyy a. Oa an ea Sep igh 
eon a9 9190's 99 11,5 577 aan Mar 59,232 84,459 70,036 77,591 89,147 75,738 66,575 107,667 
- 1,390,322 2 12 9,322 13,786 23,159 Api 17,962 82,792 68,836 79.181 91,759 75,665 70,550 107,59 
1,271, 8: 20 : “52 2S1, 156 17,435 23,992 rie May 60,753 77,102 61,079 81,051 91,039 67,506 73,015 
a eeraas S'ansiece 21,977 28,741 ..... June | .64.656 75.516 59,585 81,358 87,619 63,916 79.361 
1,034,802 2,283,047 20,733 25,004 July 67.793 69,305 57.841 77,738 82,601 50 82.691 
Aug 72,546 67,963 62,150 81,046 82.057 4, 89.666 
CAPACITY IN BLAST MAY 1 AND APRIL Sept 79,507 68,476 65,903 82,128 83,531 62,753 95,085 
Oct $3,856 67 0o6 S11 86.7 2? $2.1 1.061 100.822 

(he following table shows the daily capacity in No’ seas ca aah Gn 014 Be tE0 48 O01.4Ra0e 100 2Es 

ss tons of furnaces in blast May 1 and April 1 by ear = 39, 7 48, 

ricts: 

Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast Blast Furnace Notes 
Total — May 1 — Apr. 1——— > . " » 

; J , . ‘nace : anning, Pa., which has beet 

tion of number Number Capacity Number Capacity Rebecca — ace at Kitta 5» ! , $5 : 
rnaces of stacks inblast perday inblast per day under lease for some months for the production of 
York ferromanganese by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
falo 19 17 4] 17 6.017 . < Ps een sceatie . rere i see 
New York : ROD g7 pany, has been turned over to the owner! After re 

Jersey 6 1 154 0 0 pairs the furnace will go on basic iron. 

sylvania: 

high ene 20 l 3,429 14 413 The Detroit Furnace Company, Detroit, Mich., will 

Spiege oes 2 2 220 2 222 . : y co 

Schuvikill Val.. 12 10 025 rT 041 blow in its Wayne furnace this month. 
Susque- ‘ : s = : 
WA ine ac fi 5 1,316 5 1,228 The Detroit Iron & Steel Company blew in its A 
a ee ' . Ht S ‘37 furnace April 10, and both stacks are now in operation 
spiege } 4G it rT) 
ee Dist. 53 . 25,146 ot <9,26 The Alleghany Ore & lron Company blew in its fur 
Shenango Val.. 19 19 6.390 19 nace at Iron Gate, Va., April 20 
Western Pa.... 22 LS »,481 7 7 . ' T : 

Ferro 4 2 100 No. 3 blast furnace of the National Tube Company 
oe aol 1 need 1,250 at Lorain, Ohio, which has been relined and repaired, 
Wheeling Dist i4 4,563 12 1.440 went in blast on April 23 
Ohio 

M ree? Val 24 10,50 | 10,394 Some good records for output of Bessemer iron are 
Centra an . . 7 = 
Norther ... $3 2 s 2 7.99 being made by the Sharpsville furnace at Sharpsville, 
Hock Val ; and Pa., owned and operated by the Allen S. Davison Com 
ang’g Rock. 15 1 1,671 11 1,717 ' aks : on 

aa ind me ar, 1 1b 12h 29 1,733 +=2pany, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. This is a smal! 
. Ferro a | sO i 10 stack, but in one day recently it made 192 tons and in 

chigan, s. & ani P 
in : 12 10 2 897 ; 2 59 April averaged about 175 tons daily. 

‘ nad Me } 2 998 1.044 © : ; : : 
Ferro 1 101 / Sé No. 6 blast furnace at the Ohio works of the Car 
South 3 2 41 negie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, went out of 

in a si " ,136 ° » . . . 
Kentuch i 566 { 170 blast on April 16 for slight repairs and was blown in 
\ Dama S 28 7.660 27 7 598 a ale . or 
oe t : eo : 23; again on April 27 
cae rr aaa The Victoria stack of the Canadian Furnace Com- 
lot 392 29 109,072 3216 LOS.459 - , - 
pany, Ltd., at Port Colborne, Ont., is out of blast for 

Furnaces blown in in April include Oxford in New _ relining. 

Jersey, one Lebanon in the Lebanon Valley, Alleghany 

in Virginia, Belmont in the Wheeling district, one 


Additional Open-Hearth Furnaces 


The United Steel Company has revised its plans for 
its new steel plant, and now installing ten 
furnaces instead of six, as originally planned. 
tracts for plant were placed last year. 
that steel will be 
in May, out of 
furnaces Nov. 1. 


is 75-ton 
All con- 
It is expected 
taken out of the first two furnaces 
six furnaces July 1, and out of ten 


The plant has been laid out for an 


tion of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United ultimate installation of fifteen furnaces. The gas pro 
ae Vonths Since Jan. 1, a eae a :, ducers will be built by the Morgan Construction Com 
12 1913 1914 915 916 . r leas ‘ aan 
2,057,911 2,795,331 1,885,054 1,601,421 }.185,121 pany, Worcester, Mass. 
2,100,815 586,337 1,888,670 1,674,771 3,¢ 087.212 2 
2,405,318 2.763.563 2,347,867 2'063, 834 3,3 337 691 
2,375,436 2,752,761 2.269.655 2,116,494 3,227,768 








12,837,792 


New Rennerfelt Electric Furnace 


8.939.470 8,897,992 8,391,246 
2512582 2822217 2.092.686 ; A %-ton, 175-kw. Rennerfelt electric steel furnace 
2440745 2628565 1.917783 will be furnished by Hamilton & Hansell, New York, 
+ cia tat eae tae a eee Sei to the Parson Company, Newton, lowa. The latter 
2'463.839 2.505.927 1882577 company makes manganese steel and other steel cast 
eae eat ooleres 1,778,186 ings by the crucible process, which the new furnace will 
2 782.737 1.983.607 1°515.752 supplant. It specializes in trench-digging machinery. 
This installation makes a total of eight Rennerfelt fur 
1,383,490 30,724,101 23,049,752 29,662,566 naces in the United States and fifty-four in the world. 

DIAGRAM OF PIG-IRON PRODUCTION AND PRICES 

The report of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
Che fluctuations in pig-iron production from Jan- for the year ended Dec. 31, 1915, shows a surplus of 


y, 1908, to the present time are shown in the accom- 


nying chart. 


The figures represented by the heavy 


$2,010,957. as against a deficit of $678,492 in the 


Total income for the 


pre- 
ceding year. 


year was $4,791,- 
es are those of daily average production, by months, 921, as compared with $1,340,049 in 1914. Interest on 
‘oke and anthracite iron. The two other curves on the bonded indebtedness amounted to $1,361,154, as 


chart represent monthly average prices of South- 


No. 


2 foundry iron at furnace at Chicago. 


foundry pig iron at Cincinnati and of local 
They are 


against $1,116,455 in the preceding year, and deprecia- 
tion and other charges were $1,419,910, 
$902,086 the previous year 


against 


as 
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MANY LABOR CONFLICTS 
Pig-Iron Output Reaching the Limit 


Advances in Wire Products—More Rail Buying 
for 1917—Plates for Japan 


Labor troubles have been rampant this week in 
portions of the steel and metal working trades. 
These and the strikes previously under way have 
cut down steel consumption somewhat, and in a less 
degree the output of mills. At Pittsburgh the riot- 
ing originated outside of steel plants and the tem- 
porary shutdowns of the latter were precautionary. 
Iron and steel manufacturers were forehanded in 
advancing wages, and the May outbreaks have af- 
fected them less than was feared. 

The metal working industry, now inured to 
strikes, has only taken on a certain number of new 
ones. At Cincinnati a fraction of the machinists 
went out. At Pittsburgh and elsewhere an 8-hr. 
day and the closed shop are demanded. 

Throughout the iron and steel industries the ex- 
plosive nature of the labor situation is recognized 
and its possibilities of interruptions in the coming 
summer are a factor in all forecasts. 

April pig-iron production fell off enough to show 
the strain blast furnaces are under to keep near a 
40,000,000-ton rate. The total for the 30 days was 
3,227,768 tons, or 107,592 tons a day, against 3,337,- 
691 tons in March, or 107,667 tons a day. Poor 
working of a number of furnaces tells the story 
of thinning linings that must soon be renewed. 

A few stacks have blown in, but based on the 
smaller performance of April the 322 furnaces in 
blast May 1 are rated at only 109,072 tons a day, 
against 108,459 tons a day for the 316 furnaces 
active on April 1. 

No relief from the pressure upon the mills is 
in sight, but new buying is less and the question at 
what prices future contracts should be made is ex- 
ercising certain large interests, buyers of war steel 
in particular. 

Some options on renewals of munitions contracts 
—the making of finished shells—that ran to May 
1 have not been exercised, but as makers are behind 
on deliveries there is as yet no slackening in such 
work. More war steel is to be bought and more shell 
contracts are to be placed, but sellers want more 
than agents of foreign buyers have yet offered. 

Rail requirements for 1917 were quite generally 
covered in the buying that ended with April, and 
some orders got on the books that the makers were 
disposed to put off. Of these, 25,000 tons were for 
the Erie, 18,000 tons for the Norfolk & Western, 
10,000 tons for the Bessemer & Lake Erie. The 
C. & O. and the Southern Railway also added to 
their first orders. Probably 125,000 tons were taken 
in the week. 


Iron and Steel Markets 


ee 
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Canada is in the market for 30,000 tons of rails. 
Her mills have been crowded with war steel, yet 
the Pere Marquette’s order for 15,000 tons of rails 
was taken by Algoma. 

Some prices are probably near the top, but ad- 
vances keep on coming. Wire nails were put at 
$2.50 May 1, up $2 a ton. Barb wire advanced $2, 
but plain and galvanized wire, $4. Wire at $2.45 
is now only $1 a ton less than nails, while com- 
monly $3 lower. Some sellers have gone to $2.60 
on nails. 

Pipe mills have made new prices on oil country 
goods that are $4 to $6 a ton higher. Bar iron is 
up $2 a ton at Pittsburgh; splice bars $3 to $5 a 
ton, or to 2c., Pittsburgh. 

Plate manufacturers see no end of their harvest. 
At Chicago sales have been made at 4c., Pittsburgh, 
to Japan and to Pacific coast buyers. Japan is buy- 
ing here for the completion of several vessels. 
Atlantic coast shipyards will yet be heavy buyers 
of plates for all of 1917. 

Warehouse prices are moving up rapidly. In 
Eastern districts bars and shapes were advanced $3 
last week and $5 this week; in plates the advances 
were $5 each week. 

Pig iron is quieter in some markets, but the 
week’s buying has shown fair totals in other quar- 
ters. Southern iron is less firm than Northern, 
and sales at $15.50, Birmingham, have been made 
for the first half of 1917. At St. Louis 15,000 tons 
of basic were bought from Chicago, and 15,000 
tons more are pending. A western Pennsylvania 
steel company has taken 25,000 to 30,000 tons of 
Bessemer at somewhat under $21 at furnace 
Foundry and machine-shop strikes have cut down 
the consumption of foundry iron, and there is as yet 
no spot market to help up prices. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., May 2, 1916. 

Prices continue to go up. Advances the past week 
included $2 per ton on ferrosilicon, $2 on bar iron, $2 
on wire nails and $4 on some wire products, and $4 
to $6 per ton on iron and steel oil country goods. The 
mills still insist they are doing their best to hold prices 
in check, but without success, and that consumers are 
putting the market up on themselves by bidding high 
prices for material which the mills will not be able to 
furnish for six or eight months. On the other hand, 
the volume of new orders has lately fallen off consider- 
ably, indicating that some buyers have decided to wait 
and take chances on prices being lower when they are 
compelled to come in the market. The labor troubles 
in this city, Youngstown and other nearby places have 
seriously disturbed local conditions, and have heavily 
cut down output. At this writing every plant of the 
Westinghouse interests in the Pittsburgh district is 
idle, it being estimated that fully 32,000 men are out 
of work, although more than half of them are satisfied 
and willing to work if they could. The latest strike to 
break out here is among the machinists, which has fur- 
ther crippled operations of the foundries in this district. 
There is still an acute shortage in the supply of steel, 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 





- May 3, April 26, April 5, May 5, 
Pig lron, Per Gross Ton: 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 
2 X, Philadelphia... $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $14.25 
2, Valley furnace... 18.50 18.50 18.50 2.75 
Southern, Cin’ti... 17.90 17.90 17.90 12.40 
2, Birmingham, Ala. 15.00 15.00 15.00 9.50 
furnace, Chicago* 19.00 19.00 19.00 13.00 
del'd, eastern Pa. 20.50 20.50 21.00 13.25 
c, Valley furnace.... 18.00 18.00 18.25 12.50 
ssemer, Pittsburgh 21.95 21.95 21.95 14.55 
ialleable Bess., Ch’'go*.. 19.50 19.50 19.50 13.00 
ray forge, Pittsburgh... 18.70 18.70 18.70 13.45 
S. charcoal, Chicago. 19.75 19.75 19.75 15.75 
Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
ss. billets, Pittsburgh. . .45.00 45.00 45.00 20.00 
h. billets, Pittsburgh. . 45.00 45.00 45.00 20.00 
h. sheet bars, P’gh... 45.00 45.00 45.00 21.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 69.00 68.50 67.50 25.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 50.00 50.00 50.00 22 02 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 60.00 60.00 60.00 25.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb, to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.47% 1.25 1.25 1.25 
i bars, Philadelphia 2.659 2.65 2.559 1.173 
ron bars, Pittsburgh... . 2.60 7 250 1.20 
bars, Chicago. . 2.35 2. 2.35 1.15 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. . 3.00 a. 2.75 1.20 
Steel bars, New York.... 3.169 3.169 2.919 1.369 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 3.75 3.75 3.50 1.15 
‘ank plates, New York.. 3.919 3.919 1.669 1.319 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh. . 2.60 2.60 » 50 1.20 
Beams, etc., New York.. 2.769 2 769 » 669 1.369 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 2.35 2.35 2.35 1.121 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2.45 1.17%, 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.25 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in 


Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


and this is also keeping down output of finishing mills. 
This situation will be largely relieved, however, with- 
in the next 90 days, when quite a good deal of open- 
hearth capacity, now being built, will be finished. Coke, 
pig iron and serap are quiet, with prices ruling only 
fairly steady. Scrap has touched the lowest prices 
reached in some months, but seems likely to go lower. 
Several steel concerns report the largest output and 
shipments in April of any 30-day month in their 
history. There is not a sign anywhere of prices giving 
way on finished iron and steel, but, on the contrary, 
indications point to further advances. 


Pig Iron.—W. P. Snyder & Go. report the average 
price of Bessemer iron for April, on actual sales of 
1000 tons and over, to have been $20.70, Valley fur- 
nace, a decrease of 16c. per ton on the March average 
price, and on basic $18, a decrease of 25c. It now de- 
velops that the 60,000 tons of Bessemer iron, bought 
recently by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
vas at $20.50, Valley furnace. The new demand for 
pig iron is quiet, but prices are firm. The United Steel 
Company, Canton, Ohio, is credited with having bought 
0000 tons of basic at $18.50 at Canal Dover, with a 
‘0c. freight rate to Canton, making the price $19.10, 
delivered. The report is confirmed that the Cambria 
Steel Company is a buyer of Bessemer iron, the amount 
‘upposed to be 25,000 to 30000 tons, and the price not 
meee $21, Valley furnace, and perhaps slightly under. 
‘eports of some of the steel company furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh district going out of blast soon are prob- 

y correct, as it is known two or three stacks are 
able to be put out at any time for necessary relining 
nd repairs. Nearly all sellers of Bessemer iron are 
‘oting $21.50 at furnace, but this price has been ob- 
‘ained only for small lots for prompt shipment. Basic 
is more plentiful than Bessemer, but is firm at 
_ Valley furnace, some sellers asking as high as 
"'5.00. We quote Bessemer iron at $21 to $21.50; 

sic, $18 to $18.50; gray forge, $17.75 to $18; malle- 

: Bessemer, $18.50 to $19, and No. 2 foundry, $18.50 

19, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate from fur- 
‘ce for delivery in the Pittsburgh or Cleveland dis- 

being 95¢. per ton, 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Actual orders sent to the 


~ 
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= May April 26, April Mia 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1916 1916 1916 1915 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers (Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No, 28, P’gh 2.85 2.85 2.85 L.s80 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.40 2.40 ] 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 2 60 2.60 2.30 1 
Fence wire, base, P’gh 2.45 2.25 2.2 1.35 
Barb. wire, galv., P’gh 3.28% 3.25 3.2 2.10 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Iron rai's, Chicago $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $11.75 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 20.00 20.00 20.00 14.50 
Carwheels, Chicago.... 13.00 13.50 14.00 7 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 17.00 17.00 17.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 17.25 17.2 18.2 11.7 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 17.50 17.50 18.00 11,00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 18.00 16.50 16.50 9 95 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 16.25 16.2 16.25 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 18.00 11.75 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go(net ton) 12.75 12.7 13.06 100 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt 82.25 $2.00 $2.7! $1.50 
Furnace coke, future 2.50) 2.40 2.90 4 . 
Foundry coke, prompt 3.75 3.25 3.4 BON 
Foundry coke, future 8.25 2 Bent 1S 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 29.00 28.75 27 50 2 vv 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y 28.50 28.50 27.37 ' 18.6 
Spelter, St. Louis 7.25 18.00 17.50 14.00 
Spelter. New York 17.50 18.25 17.75 14.25 
Lead, St. Louis 7.37% 7.37% 8.00 1.07! 
Lead, New York 7.50 7.50 5.00 4.20 
Tin, New York m2. 19.75 0.62% 39.00 
Antimony, Asiatic. N. ¥Y 87.50 19.50 45.00 5.00 
Tin plate, 100-Ib box, P’gh $5.00 $4.50 $4.50 $5.15 


mills for rolling by the billet and rail bureau of the 
Carnegie Steel Company in April were the largest in 
any 30-day month in the history of that company. 
There is an insistent demand for billets and sheet 
bars from consumers who are running their mills full 
time but are not getting steel as fast as they need it. 
Billets for prompt shipment still bring premiums over 
prices for delivery in the next three or four months, and 
we note a sale of 1000 tons of open-hearth billets, May 
and June shipment, at $50, delivered. It is said, how 
ever, that sheet bars have recently sold at $42, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, and this would be slightly less than $45, 
delivered, Pittsburgh. We also note a sale of 50 tons 
of low-carbon forging billets at $69, Pittsburgh. For 
delivery over the second and third quarters we quote: 
Bessemer billets, $45; open-hearth billets, $45; Bes- 
semer sheet bars, $45, and open-hearth sheet bars, $45, 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown district. We 
quote forging billets at $69 for sizes up to but not 
including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the 
regular extras being charged for larger sizes and higher 
carbons. Forging billets running above 0.25 and up to 
0.60 carbon take $1 extra. 

Ferroalloys.—There is a lull in new inquiry for fer- 
romanganese, and prices are lower for both prompt 
shipment and contracts. Sales of 2500 to 3000 tons of 
domestic 80 per cent ferromanganese for delivery over 
remainder of the year are reported at about $200 per 
ton at furnace. This material will come from furnaces 
at Sheridan and Lebanon, Pa., and Sparrows Point, Md. 
Offerings of prompt ferromanganese are being made 
more freely, and several cars have been sold at about 
$350 per ton. Prompt spiegeleisen is very hard to ob 
tain, and for delivery in three to four months 20 to 30 
per cent is held at $70 to $75 per ton at furnace. Prices 
on 50 per cent ferrosilicon are unchanged, but with the 
supply not equal to the demand. We quote 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon at $35 for lots up to 100 tons, over 100 tons 
and up to 600 tons, $84, and over 600 tons, $83 all per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices of Bessemer ferro- 
silicon for delivery over remainder of the year are now 
quoted as follows: 9 per cent, $32; 10 per cent. $33; 11 
per cent, $34; 12 per cent, $35; 13 per cent, $36.50; 14 
per cent, $38.50; 15 per cent, $40.50, and 16 per cent, 
$43. Seven per cent silvery for the same delivery is 
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$28.50; 8 per cent, $29; 9 per cent, $29.50; 10 per cent, 
$30; 11 per cent, $31, and 12 per cent, $32. All these 
prices are f.o.b. at furnace, Jackson or New Straitsville, 
Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., each of these points having a 
freight rate of $2 per gross ton to Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—Effective May 1, the Carnegie Steel 
Company started to quote Bessemer standard section 
rails at 1.47%c. per lb. and open-hearth at 1.56%%4c. 
These prices are practically equivalent to $33 for Bes- 
semer rails and $35 per ton for open-hearth. It is 
understood that most of the order of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad taken by the Carnegie Steel Company is for 
125-lb. with some 150-lb. rails, and these will be rolled 
on the new No. 2 rail mill at Bessemer, Pa. The new 
demand for light rails is active, running 5000 to 6000 
tons per week or more. The output of the three steel 
rail mills at the Edgar Thomson works is practically 
sold for all of this year. The expected advance in 
prices of light rails has not yet been made. We quote 
light rails as follows: 25 to 45-lb. sections, 2.10c.; 16 
and 20 lb., 2.15¢.; 12 and 14 lb., 2.20c., and 8 and 10 Ib., 
2.25¢c., in carloads and up to 100 tons. An advance of 
5c. per 100 lb. is charged for less than carloads and 
down to three tons, while under three tons an additional 
5c. is charged. We quote standard section rails of 
Bessemer stock at 1.47%c., and of open-hearth steel, 
1.56%c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—Fabricators report the new de- 
mand fairly active. The McClintic-Marshall Company 
has taken 500 tons for a new boiler house for the At- 
lantic Refining Company, Philadelphia. The American 
Bridge Company has taken 1426 tons for the Westing- 
house high school, and a local interest is reported to 
have taken 5500 tons for the new Boody House at 
Toledo, Ohio. About 5000 tons of steel will be needed 
for extensions of the Brier Hill Steel Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio, but bids have not yet been asked. We 
quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 2.50c. to 2.75c. 
at mill, for delivery in third quarter and fourth quarter 
of this year. Small lots for prompt delivery from ware- 
house stocks are held at 3.25c. to 3.50c. and higher. 





Plates.—Sales of fairly large lots of 4-in. and heav- 
ier sheared plates for delivery in two to three months 
have been made at 3.50ec. and up to 4c. at mill. The out- 
put of plates at the Homestead steel works and also at 
the Upper and Lower Union mills of the Carnegie Stee 
Company in April is said to have been the heaviest in 
any one month in the history of those plants. New in 
quiry for cars is light, the roads refusing to pay the 
high prices quoted by car builders. Plates, %4 in. 


and 
heavier, for prompt shipment range from 3.50c. to 5c. at 
mill. We quote %4-in. and heavier plates for delivery at 
convenience of the mill, which would be in four to six 
months, at 2.65c. to 2.75c. 

Sheets—Shipments of sheet and tin mill products 
by the leading mills in April are said to have made a 
new record for a 30-day month. Specifications against 
contracts for blue annealed, electrical and deep stamp- 
ing sheets are very heavy, especially from automobile 
builders, nearly all of whose requirements are greater 
this year than in any previous year. The sheet mills are 
still unable to get bars promptly, and this is keeping 
down output to some extent. We quote Nos. 9 and 10 
blue annealed sheets at 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 28 Bessemer 
black, 2.85c. to 2.90c.; open-hearth, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 28 
galvanized Bessemer stock, 4.90c. to 5c., and open 
hearth, 5c. to 5.10c., most mills holding for the higher 
prices on both grades. We quote Nos. 22 and 24 black 
plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. and A., 2.70c.; Nos. 25, 26 and 
27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 2.85c.; No. 29, 2.95c., and No. 30, 3c. 
These prices are for carload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh. 

Tin Plate-—Sales for export have been made at $5.50 
per base box and higher, and it is claimed the price for 
either export or domestic use in a short time will be 
$6 per box. We note one sale of 20,000 boxes for ex- 
port at $5.50, and another sale of 50,000 to 60,000 boxes 
is said to have been made at a higher price. One lead- 
ing maker is not quoting on export inquiries, having its 
entire output sold up to October. We quote small lots 
from stock at $5 to $5.25 per base box, prices depending 
on sizes, quantity and deliveries wanted. We quote 8-lb. 
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coated ternes at $7.75 for 200 lb. and $8 to $8.25 
214 |b., all f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel_—Additional contracts for 
cold-rolled strip steel for delivery in third quarter of 
this year have been placed at $6 to $6.25 per 100 \b., 
and it is said one or two mills are now quoting $6.50 
On small lots for shipment at convenience of the mill, 
which would be in two to three months, from $7 to $8 
is quoted, and several small lots have been sold at above 
$8 per 100 lb. Extras that are standard with all th 
mills were printed in full on page 810 in THE IRON Ace 
of March 30. 

Skelp.—Any prices quoted are purely nominal, as 
local skelp mills are sold up for practically the re 
mainder of this year. We quote grooved steel skelp at 
2.35¢e. to 2.40c.; sheared steel skelp, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; 
grooved iron skelp, 2.70c. to 2.80c., and sheared iro: 
skelp, 3c. to 3.10c., all delivered to consumers’ mills in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Railroad Spikes.—New inquiry is much more active, 
negotiations being on for 100,000 kegs or more, but 
railroads are very slow to close, as they object to pay- 
ing the high prices quoted by the makers. These in- 
quiries are for 1917 delivery, and makers are standing 
firm on their prices, stating that if they cannot obtair 
orders for spikes they can put the steel into other prod 
ucts for which there is a heavy demand and a greater 


profit. We quote: 

Standard railroad spikes, 44% x 9/16 in. and larger, $2.6 
oO $2.75: railroad spikes, \% and 7/16 in., $2.75 base: railroad 
spikes % in. and 5/16 in., .$3.05 base; boat spikes, $2.5 


hase ill per f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


100 Ib., 


Rivets.—It is said orders are being placed for rivets 
at the advanced prices which went into effect on April 
20. The demand is very active, both domestic and for- 
eign, and rivet makers cannot get out a full output on 
account of slow deliveries of steel from the mills. For 
immediate shipment and on contracts up to and includ- 
ing Sept. 30, 1916, structural rivets are quoted at $3.75 
and boiler rivets at $3.85 per 100 lb., base; for fourth 
quarter of 1916, structural rivets are quoted at $4 and 
boiler rivets at $4.10 per 100 lb., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 30 days net, or one-half of 1 per cent for cash 
in 10 days. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Both the domestic and export de- 
mand is very heavy, and makers of nuts and bolts say 
they are back in deliveries 8 to 10 weeks or longer 
Deliveries of steel from the mills are very slow, ane this 
is keeping down the output. The discounts, effective 
from April 20, which makers state are for prompt ac 
ceptance only, are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. 
or more where the actual freight rate does not exceed 
20c. per 100 lb., with terms 30 days net or 1 per cent for 
cash in 10 days: 

Carriage 
small, cut 


bolts, small, rolled thread, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
thread, 50 and 5; large, 40 and 5. 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 56, 10 and 
10 per cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 10; large, 40, 10 and 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, small, 50 per cent; large, 
> and 10 
Blank bolts, 40, 10 and 5 per cent: bolt ends, with hh} 
uts, 40, 10 and 5 per cent: with ¢c.p. nuts, 35 and 10 Roug! 
stud bolts, 20 Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 60 


Forged set screws and tap bolts, 15 per cent. Cup and 


hardened, 64. Square and hex 


round point set screws, case 


gon head cap screws, f Flat, button, round or fillister hea: 
cap Screws, 

Nuts, h.p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list; hex., $2.9" 
off ; c.p.c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.60 off: hex., $3 off 
semi-finished hex., 60 and 10 per cent finished and cast 


hardened, 60 and 14 


Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 
Wire Nails.—Effective Monday, May 1, prices 0! 
wire nails, barb wire and galvanized fence staples were 
advanced $2 per ton, and plain and galvanized wire 54 
per ton. Inconsistencies are thus introduced. Wir 
nails are now $2.50 and plain annealed wire is $2.45 pe! 
100 lb., a differential of only 5c. Wire nails are usually 
25c. to 30c. per 100 lb. higher than plain wire. The keg 
alone costs 13c. to 15c., and in addition there is the cos' 
of cutting the wire into nails. No advance in prices 


was made in woven wire fencing, which remains at 61”: 
This figures out $2.49 per 


per cent off in carload lots. 
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»., while the rods from which the wire for this 
ng is made are selling at $60 to $65 and higher 
ton. Mills report the demand for wire nails and 
D and galvanized wire very heavy, but on woven 
wire feneing only fair, the farmers refusing to pay the 
prices ruling. There is a fair export demand, but 
nills are filled so far ahead on domestic orders that 
are not able to take much foreign business and 
. the deliveries wanted. Prices in effect from May 1 
is follows: Wire nails $2.50 per keg; galvanized, 
and longer, taking an advance over this price of $2, 
and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Plain annealed wire, $2.45 
1 100 lb.; galvanized wire, $3.15; galvanized barb 
y and fence staples, $3.35; painted barb wire, $2.65; 
polished fence staples, $2.65; cement coated nails, $2.50, 
base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for 
in 10 days. Discounts on woven wire fencing are 
61% per cent off list for carload lots; 60% per 
ent for 1000-rod lots and 59% per cent for small lots, 
. Pittsburgh. 


Shafting.—This material, in small lots for fairly 
mpt shipment, has sold close to base price. A lead- 
maker reports having entered large contracts for 
d and tourth quarter delivery this year at 15 per 
off, and other makers have entered similar con- 
cts. For delivery in two to three months 10 per cent 
is quoted, with the supply very limited. We quote 
iid-rolled shafting at 15 per cent off in carload lots for 
delivery in third and fourth quarters, and 10 per cent 
in less than carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
idded to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for steel bars 
reinforcing purposes is very heavy, a local mill tak- 
ng 2500 tons in the past week for Cleveland delivery. 
On iron and steel bars mills are sold up for three or 
four months, and prices quoted for prompt delivery 
range from 3c. to 3.25c. for steel bars, and close to 3c. on 
iron bars. Local mills are turning down foreign inquir- 
ies for steel rounds, their present obligations being so 
heavy they cannot make the deliveries wanted. We 
quote steel bars at 2.60c. to 2.75c. for delivery in third 
and fourth quarters, while for prompt shipment from 
warehouse 3.25c. to 3.50c. is quoted. There has been an 
lvance of about $2 per ton in common iron bars, which 
we now quote at 2.60c. to 2.70c., and railroad test bars 
t 2.70¢c. to 2.80¢. at mill. 


Hoeps and Bands.—Both hoops and bands for fairly 
ompt delivery are quoted at 3c. and higher at maker’s 
mill. Nominal prices are 2.75c. to 2.85c. for delivery at 
convenience of the mill, which would be in five or six 


months. 


Merchant Steel.—Two local mills report their output 
ind shipments in April to have been the heaviest in any 
ne month in their history, and say they are back in de- 
veries four or five months. Nominal prices on smal! 

s for delivery at convenience of the mill are about as 
llows: Iron finished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 2.35c., 
ise; under % x 1% in., 2.50c.; planished tire, 2.55c.; 
channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 2.85c. to 2.95¢.; 1% in. 
nd larger, 3.25¢c.; toe calk, 2.95c. to 3.05c., base; flat 
sleigh shoe, 2.70¢c.; concave and convex, 2.75c.; cutter 
shoe, tapered or bent, 3.25c. to 3.35c.; spring steel, 2.95c. 
to 4.05¢.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 2.75c. 


} 


Wrought Pipe.—Effective Monday, May 1, discounts 
on oil country goods, 2% to 6 in., were lowered three 
points, an advance of $6, and on 7 to 12 in. two points, 

advance of $4 per ton. These advances are prac- 

ally the same as were put in effect on April 21 on 
‘standard pipe. The new demand for tubular goods of 
kinds is enormously heavy and mills are sold up to 
\ugust or later. Several mills report that actual orders 
entered for tubular goods in April were very close to 
ng three times as large as in April last year. Prices 
very firm and another advance is looked for in the 
near future if the present heavy demand keeps up. Dis- 


ints on iron and steel pipe are given on another page 
this issue. 


Boiler Tubes.—Several local makers state that on 
and steel boiler tubes they are practically sold out 
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for the remainder of this year, while on seamless tubes 
they are sold up to the first quarter of 1917. Premiums 
are being paid on iron and steel tubes for delivery in 
two to three months from date of order. Prices are 
very firm and likely to be higher in the very near future. 
Discounts now in effect are given on another page. 


Old Material.—The local scrap market is very quiet, 
but there has been a fair amount of new buying of 
heavy steel scrap for delivery at Sharon, Pa., and in 
the Youngstown district. Embargoes are still on for 
scrap routed to the Cambria Steel Company at Johns- 
town, Pa., and the Allegheny Steel Company at Brack- 
enridge, Pa. We note sales of 5000 to 6000 tons of 
heavy steel scrap at $17.50, delivered at Sharon and 
Youngstown. Borings and turnings are very dull and 
prices are weak. Dealers quote for delivery in the 
Pittsburgh and near-by districts that take the same 
rates of freight, per gross ton, as follows: 


Heavy steel melting ser ip, Steuben 

ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 

Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 

Vittsburgh, delivered $17.25 to $17.50 
No. 1 foundry cast 16.25 to 16.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 

Franklin, Pa L7.50to 117.75 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap. 15.50to 15.7 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

rob. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 

district 13.75 to 14.6 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 13.00to 13.2 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad grate bars ; 12.50to 12.7 
Low phosphorus melting stock 10.50 
Iron car axles 26.50 to 7.00 
Steel car axles 26.00 to 26.50 
Locomotive axles, steel 29.00 to 29.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap 15.50 to 16.75 
Machine shop turnings 10.25to 10.50 
Old carwheels 15.00to 15.2 
Cast-iron borings 10.25to 10.50 
*Sheet bar crop ends 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.50 to 20.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 13.50to 13.7 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 14.50to 14.7 


*Shipping point 

Coke.—The situation in coke is reported a little bet 
ter, due to a heavy cut in the output and also to the 
fact that a good deal of blast furnace coke that was 
pressing the market to find sale has been cleaned up. 
Three or four by-product coke plants in Ohio will not 
be making coke for two or three months later than 
originally expected. One plant of 204 by-product ovens 
in the Youngstown district that was expected to be 
making coke in June, it is now stated, will not be ready 
for operation before August. Some grades of blast fur 
nace coke are offered as low as $2 for prompt shipment, 
but best grades are held at $2.25 and higher. We note 
a sale of 3000 tons of furnace coke per month for the 
last half of the year, of best grade, at $2.50 per net ton 
at oven. We now quote furnace coke for spot shipment 
at $2 to $2.25 and on contracts for last half of the year 
at $2.50 to $2.60 per net ton at oven. We quote best 
grades of 72-hr. foundry coke at $3 to $3.25 for prompt 
shipment and $3.25 to $3.50 on contracts for last half. 
The Connellsville Courier gives the output of coke in 
the Connellsville region for the week ended April 22 as 
446,220 net tons, a decrease over the previous week of 
16,700 tons. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 3, 1916.—(By Wire.) 


Seldom has the pig-iron market so defied analysis. 
The widest range of opinion prevails as to the choice 
of buying policies for the future. The buying of iron 
for first-half delivery, already inaugurated on a sub- 
stantial scale, persists despite conservative opinion 
among sellers and buyers alike. Purchases for last half 
consumption continue in surprising quantity. Notwith- 
standing all estimates indicate melters’ requirements to 
be well covered, yet the Southern market remains weak 
and Northern iron is readily available for prompt ship- 
ment. In this market prophecy of higher prices is con- 
fronted with numerous instances of concessions. Buy- 
ing was again more active last week. The stove manu- 
facturers, the large radiator interest and the basic 
users of St. Louis being prominent participants. The 
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buying of rails completed prior to May 1 put upon the 
books of the mills a larger tonnage than has ever been 
placed in the same period, and purchases of track fasten- 
ings were in like amount. In the specific nature of 
these commitments another influence is added to the 
stability of conditions through 1917. In the taking of 
bridge and building contracts the American Bridge 
Company continues the important factor. Western steel 
mills followed last week the lead of the Carnegie Steel 
Company in its announcement of an advance of $1 per 
ton for structural shapes and bars and $3 for plates. 
Contracting for bolts and rivets and negotiations in 
connection with last-half requirements of rail-steel bars 
contributed to a larger activity among buyers than had 
been true in the preceding fortnight. Various materials, 
intermittently available in limited quantity from the 
smaller mills, are eagerly taken up by the users, and 
sales of galvanized and special finish sheets and plates 
at high prices are a characteristic feature of the situa- 
tion. Wire products are up from $2 to $4 per ton. 

Pig Iron.—Another spurt of buying activity is en- 
gaging the attention of the makers of all grades of 
iron. The purchase from the Indiana Harbor furnaces 
of 10,000 tons of basic by the Commonwealth Steel 
Company and 5000 tons by the Scullin Steel Company 
will take the excess output of those stacks for a period, 
the iron to be shipped beginning May 1 and at the con- 
venience of the seller. A sale of 1000 tons of malleable 
iron to a central Illinois foundry for last half delivery 
followed from one of several inquiries from malleable 
foundries, of which a total of about 5000 tons still 
remains to be closed. Another sale of 500 tons is noted. 
Aside from the activity of the large radiator interest, 
which is figuring on a number of lots of iron, among 
them one for from 8000 to 13,000 tons of Southern 
foundry, the prominent inquiry, for both last and first 
half, has been that of the stove manufacturers. At 
Joliet 2000 tons was bought for first half and at 
Aurora 500 tons for last half. A Chicago maker of 
foundry equipment is inquiring for 2500 tons of foun- 
dry iron for last half and a Freeport manufacturer has 
added to previous purchases of 1200 tons for last half 
another lot of 500 tons. Furnace quotations for both 
Northern and Southern iron are in competition with 
attractive offers of special lots of iron or of resale iron, 
and in a number of instances contract shipments are 
being postponed by the melters in order to take in 
these offerings at favorable prices. Negotiations for 
Southern iron in large quantity indicate that the busi- 
ness will be placed on the basis of $15, Birmingham, 
although for the ordinary inquiry $15.50 appears to be 
the market. Northern iron is quotable at $19 for 
foundry and $19.50 for malleable. Merchant furnaces 
have appeared consistently unwilling to meet the price 
at which recent sales of basic have been made. For 
Lake Superior charcoal iron we quote delivery prices at 
Chicago to include a freight rate of $1.75. The follow- 
ing quotations are for iron delivered at consumers’ 
yards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
Bessemer and basic iron, which are f.o.b., furnace, and 
do not include a switching charge averaging 50c. per 
ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to ! $19.75 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1. ; 20.25 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 20.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 : . 19.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 , sae 19.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 ed 18.50 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’dryv and 1 soft.$19.50to 20.00 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 19.00to 19.50 
Malleable Bessemer a ; 19.50 
Basic oases 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phosphorus . ‘ ee ... 34.00to 36.00 
Silvery, 5 per cent : 31.50 


Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent.. 35.50 


(By Mail) 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The rail tonnage now on 
mill books is tremendously impressive. Requirements 
of the railroads through 1917 appear to have been pro- 
vided for, and there is little expectation of further 
buying for some time to come. The rail purchases 
were accompanied by correspondingly large orders for 
track fastenings, including spikes, bolts, angle bars and 
tie-plates. With the exception of a total of about 10,000 
tons of tie-plates, sold at the $50 price, purchases were 
on the basis of $45 at the mill. An interesting feature 
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of rail and track supply contracts is the fact that they 
call for specific tonnages with the elimination of the 
usual 15 per cent allowance for over or under specifica- 
tion. The mills likewise have committed themse|,, 
to no optional tonnage. We have revised our quotations 
as follows: Standard railroad spikes, 2.75c., base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.25c. to 3.50c., base, all in car- 
load lots, Chicago; tie-plates, $50, f.o.b. mill, net 
standard section, Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.47!0¢.. 
base; open hearth, 1.56%c.; light rails, 25 to 45 |b., 
1.80c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.85c.; 12 lb., 1.90c.; 8 lb., 1.95c.- 
angle bars, 1.50c. to 1.75c., Chicago. 


a8 


Structural Material.—Contracts for fabricated stee] 
reported last week include 4000 tons for the Statler Ho- 
tel at St. Louis, taken by the American Bridge Com- 
pany, which also took 680 tons for the Illinois Stee] 
Company plant extension, 600 tons for a Duluth & Iron 
Range Railroad car repair shop and 640 tons for the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company power station. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad placed about 300 
tons of center sills and inquired also for an additional 
300 tons of plain channels. It is reported that the Mich- 
igan Central will put out an inquiry for 1500 tons for a 
car shop at Jackson, Mich., and that 3000 tons is pend- 
ing for a department store at Toledo, Ohio. The South- 
ern Railway will have 1600 cars built at the Lenoir Car 
Works, the Illinois Central is in the market for 300 
wood stock cars and the Rock Island for 300 center sills. 
Following the advance announced by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Illinois Steel Company has raised its 
price for plain material $1 per ton and we quote for Chi- 
cago delivery of structural steel from mill 2.689c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of structural steel fron 
jobbers’ stock 3.10c. 





Plates.—Sales of ship plates for Japan and the Pa- 
cific coast have been made at Chicago on the basis of 4c., 
Pittsburgh, among them a lot of 1500 tons. Other in- 
stances of quotations of 3.75c. and 4c., for smaller quan- 
tities of tank steel, are noted as securing business. 
There remains a very considerable inquiry for both ship 
and tank plates in this market. For third quarter con- 
tracts the larger Eastern mills are quoting 3.50c., Pitts- 
burgh. A local mill has some plate tonnage to sell and 
is asking from 3.50c. to 4c., depending upon the circum- 
stances of the individual order. The advance of $3 per 
ton has become effective in the West, and we quote for 
Chicago delivery of plates from mill on contracts 3.089c., 
and for prompt shipment 3.689c. to 4.189c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of plates from store, 3.50e 


Sheets.—A Pittsburgh mill having some galvanized 
sheets to sell for early delivery disposed of the entire 
quantity almost at once, the portion placed in this mar- 
ket going at 5c., Pittsburgh, The demand for sheets of 
special finish continues urgent, metal furniture and auto- 
mobile manufacturers being especially insistent. The 
market is holding uniformly around 3c., Pittsburgh, for 
one-pass and blue-annealed open-hearth stock, with 
some shading for Bessemer roofing sheets. We quote 
for Chicago delivery, blue annealed, No. 16 and heavier, 
3-089¢c. to 3.189¢c.; box annealed, No. 17 and higher, 
3.089¢c. to 3.189c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.189c. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets out of stock, mini- 
inum prices applying on bundles of 25 or more, as follows 
No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.10c. to 3.20c 
No. 28 galvanized, 5.40c. to 5.50c. 

Rivets and Bolts.—The recent advance in the price 
of rivets is not yet completely established for the West- 
ern trade. Quotations range from 3.50c. to 3.75c., with 
no sales as yet reported at the higher figure. Manufac- 
turers who are finding it difficult to secure rods are re- 
quiring specifications 90 days in advance of contract 
delivery dates. Contracting by the railroads and im- 
plement interests for last half bolt requirements is in 
full swing, and last week saw the closing of a large 
business, with almost as much still pending. We quote: 
Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 50-10-5; 
cut thread, 50-5; larger sizes, 40-5; machine bolts up to 
% x 4 in., rolled thread, with hot pressed square nuts, 
50-10-10; cut thread, 50-10; larger sizes, 40-10-5; gim- 
let point coach screws, 60; hot pressed nuts, square, 
$2.90 off per 100 lb.; hexagon, $2.90 off. Structural 
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ts, 34 to 1% in., 3.50c. to 3.75c., base, Chicago, in 
ad lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 


quote out of store: Structural rivets, 

3.60c.; machine bolts up to %& x 4 in., larger 
65; earriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 65; larger sizes, 
off; hot pressed nuts, square, $3.70, and hexagon, $3.80 
er 100 1b., lag screws, 65-10-5 


3.50c. ; 


65-5 ; 


boiler 


Bars.—The bar-iron mills are well sold up for the 
ing 8 to 10 weeks, although, in some sizes and in 
ited quantities, earlier deliveries are obtainable. The 
imum quotation of 2.35c. still obtains. Mild steel 
bars have been advanced $1 per ton. The demand for 
ars rolled from rail steel is well sustained. The im- 
plement interests are beginning to negotiate for their 
last half contracts. We quote mill shipments, Chicago, 
as follows: Bar iron, minimum, 2.35c.; soft steel bars, 
2. 689c.; hard steel bars, 2.50c. to 2.75c.; shafting, in car- 
loads, 20 per cent off; less than carloads, 15 per cent off. 
We quote store prices for Chicago delivery: Soft steel 
urs, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinforcing bars, 3.10c., base, 
vith Je. extra for twisting in sizes 1% in. and over and usual 
extras for smaller sizes; shafting 15 per cent off. 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The leading interest has taken 400 
tons of pipe for Blue Island, Ill. Municipal inquiry 
which will come up for prices in the current week calls 
for no large tonnages, but includes four or five jobs of 
from 150 to 200 tons. Recent specifications against 
contracts have been bringing a round tonnage to the 
foundries, and routine orders for both water and gas 
pipe are above the average. We quote as follows, per 
net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $33.50 to $34; 6 in. 
and larger, $30.50 to $31, with $1 extra for class A 
water pipe and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—The very low prices at which car- 
wheels are being offered are a conspicuous feature of 
the weakness which is affecting the scrap market gen- 
erally. A large number of wheels on track is resulting 
in forced sales, and offers are freely solicited on the 
basis of $13 delivered. The spread between the present 
price of carwheels and of pig iron is exceptional. In 
contrast, locomotive tires are commanding steadily ad- 
vancing prices, largely by reason of the scarcity of 
semi-finished steel. No. 1 railroad wrought is also being 
well supported through the influence of higher prices 
prevailing in Eastern markets. The embargo is still in 
force at Indiana Harbor. Rerolling rails are slightly 
weaker, sales being noted on the basis of $17.75 deliv- 
ered, with a freight of 50c. per ton. Railroad scrap 
offerings show large quantities of steel rails, the 3500- 
ton list of the Chicago & Northwestern including 1000 
tons, the Santa Fe having 1500 tons on a list aggre- 
gating 5200 tons, while the Vandalia is offering 1600 
tons of rails, as well as 650 tons of miscellaneous scrap. 
The Pennsylvania Lines have a large list out. We quote 
for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all 
freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


iceeicdad toheianaees $18.00 to $18.50 
19.50to 20.50 


Old iron rails 
Relaying rails 


Old COPWHOGEE 66 cedce cs be node cadet ew rates 13.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 18.50 to 19.00 


Heavy melting steel scrap........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 16.00 to 16.50 


ee ee ee rae .«. 15.25to 15.75 
Stee] Axio Curie o.nctcteweeccwes 11.00 to 11.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars.......... $18.50 to $19.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 19.75 to 20.25 
Steak Mie Me as act Hecked weeds .. 15.50to 16.00 
[TOR CHP: BERGE aac st ch aserias ...++ 24.00to 24.50 
Steel: Gat OO oii cena nce ncaansames 26.50to 27.00 
No. 1 raliroad wWrovemt .....ccecccs 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought ............ 5.50to 16.00 
Cut BG: cciire ccs dewntedngei ese tee 5.50 to 16.00 
NO: 3) SE, aio Saw wia.w be-Ccs,5a.s one 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 3 QE “Gi detacaun ew ew eR es 9.75 to 10.25 
Piges SU See via 43 cide owe cwedue 12.25 to 12.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 15.50to 16.00 
Steel Gees vsrccteewcides vie nivees 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 11.25 to 11.75 
Bollet PES 6 Sis br ian thes cee 14.00to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth ......... 19.50to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings ...........+. 7.25to 7.50 
Cast Ge, 6 Siai0.6 5:00 S00 tds aves 7.00to 7.50 
No. 1 enet GG. caccdans ts idewweds 12.75 to 13.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 10.75 to 11.25 
Grate WON cac scene warrants eheenstas 11.00 to 11.25 
Brake: GOG8 <.25o8en bias Ke veaes vas 11.25to 11.50 
Rallroad mallemble ....ccescccscses 13.75 to 14.25 
Agricultural malleable ............«. 11.25to 11.75 


Wire Products.—Announcement of an advance of $4 
‘ton in the price of plain wire and $2 per ton for 
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nails, barb wire and staples has been made by the prin- 
cipal producers, and we have revised our quotations as 
follows: Plain wire, No. 8 and coarser, base, $2.639; 
wire nails, $2.689; painted barb wire, $2.839; galvanized 
barb wire, $3.539; polished staples, $2.839; galvanized 
staples, $3.539, all Chicago. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 2, 1916. 

Two eastern Pennsylvania plate makers are quoting 
4c., Pittsburgh, or 4.159c., Philadelphia, as their mini- 
mum price, deliveries to be at the convenience of the 
mills, and in one case, at least, this means that ship- 
ment will be made late this year or early in next. The 
demand for plates leads the market. Railroads and 
street railways which have not ordered rails heretofore 
are active in getting their 1917 requirements booked. 
The demand for structural shapes continues to come 
mainly from those who are enlarging industrial plants. 
Two such propositions call for 3000 and 6000 tons respec- 
tively. In pig iron the week has been quiet and unevent- 
ful, but prices continue firm. Old material has an easier 
tone. There is much speculation as to the harm which 
may be done by the widespread strikes, but no tangible 
effects have been felt as yet. If they continue, however, 
it is expected that consumers will request a slowing up 
of deliveries of raw materials. 

Pig lron.—Considerable inquiry is current, most of 
it for last-half delivery, while there is call also for small 
lots of prompt to fill in, but actual business in the past 
week has been quiet, a condition which exists in all 
grades. The market is not depressed, and the trade 
views the situation as one of those periods which come 
between buying movements. Furnace stocks of pig 
iron, as a whole, have decreased a few thousand tons. A 
plate_maker is so well stocked with basic that he has 
requested that further shipments be held up for a time. 
More iron might be taken were it not that the producer’s 
storage space is limited because of extensions to the 
mill, which are now under way. Shipments to New 
England have been made more freely in the past few 
days, but they are again becoming more restricted; in 
fact, some embargoes are already in effect again. Prices, 
generally, are unchanged. Quotations for standard 
brands, delivered in buyer’s yards, prompt shipment, 
range about as follows: 

Eastern Pa., No. 2 X foundry 

Eastern Pa., No. 2 plain 20.25 to 20.75 

Virginia, No. 2 X foundry A ie .¢ waco ae. Aa 

Virginia, No. 2 plain : cade Re ewewas 20.75 

CA BOG Se iredtsscrndewaase on eees escue Ree 

Basic i tle de F 20.50to 21.00 

Standard low phosphorus . 5 


$20.50 to $21.00 


>» 
34.00to 35.00 


Iron Ore.—The only arrivals reported at this port in 
the week ended April 29 consisted of 5640 tons from 
Sweden. Importers are finishing up old contracts. 


Ferroalloys.—No change is apparent in the situation. 
Spot 80 per cent ferromanganese is a little easier, as 
was the case a week ago, but not much is offered. The 
spot quotation is nominally $400, last quarter at $200 
and first half at $175, but the entire market is quiet. 
Prompt spiegeleisen is scarce and quotations are lacking 
in the absence of business. Bessemer ferrosilicon is 
quoted at $36.44, Philadelphia, for 10 per cent and $37.44 
for 11 per cent. Contract ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 
stands at $83 to $85, Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—The leading makers have advanced their 
quotation to 4c., Pittsburgh, or 4.159c., Philadelphia, 
shipment at the convenience of the mill, which in most 
cases means next January, and some of the larger con- 
sumers have contracted at these terms. Where smal! 
prompt lots can be squeezed out of rolling schedules, 
5.50c., Eastern mill, continues to be obtained. The rail- 
roads continue eager for plates. One maker adheres to 
3.75c., Pittsburgh, or 3.909c., Philadelphia, for third 
auarter shipment, and is not making many commitments 
for the fourth quarter. One lot for delivery in Texas 
was taken recently at 3.50c., Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—The Pennsylvania Steel Company has 
received the following orders for rails, 1917 delivery: 
1600 tons from E. W. Clark & Co., bankers, represent- 
ing several traction companies; 2000 tons from Western 
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Maryland Railroad, 1000 tons from Norfolk & Western, 
1000 tons from Bay State Railway, 550 tons from the 
Trenton & Mercer County Traction Company, 1000 tons 
from the Public Service Railway Company of New 
Jersey, 1500 tons from the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, and 500 tens from the Canton Railroad. All 
are for T-rails, except 1000 tons for the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. 

Bars.—The nominal quotation for steel bars con- 
tinues at 2.909c. The quotation for iron bars is un- 
changed at 2.659c., Philadelphia, but some makers ask 
$2 per ton over this price. 

Structural Material—A contract was placed last 
week with the Belmont Iron Works for 6000 tons 
required in the construction of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company’s plant on the Delaware River. The ultimate 
requirement may be 9000 tons. The Midvale Steel Com- 
pany is about to place the contract for 3000 tons 
required for a 3-story machine shop at Nicetown, Phila- 
delphia. The contract has been let for 500 tons required 
for an addition to the Snellenburg department store, this 
city. The minimum quotation is unchanged at 3c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 3.159c., Philadelphia, and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania mills have more orders than they can conveniently 
handle. One which has not gone into the fourth quarter 
could dispense with 20 per cent of the business it has 
in view and yet keep busy to the end of the year. 

Billets.—Open-hearth rerolling billets are quoted at 
$50 to $55, but are difficult to obtain. Forging steel is 
quoted nominally at $65 to $70, but more than these 
figures is asked by some makers. The steel most easily 
obtained consists of material discarded in making shell 
rounds. 

Sheets.—No. 10 blue annealed sheets command 
3.909¢c. to 4.159c., Philadelphia. 

Coke.—Some interest is shown in contract furnace 
coke, which is quoted at $2.80 to $3 per net ton at oven; 
spot, $2.25 to $2.50. Either contract or spot foundry 
ranges about $3.50 to $3.75 per net ton at oven. Freight 
rates from the principal producing districts are as 
follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Moun- 
tain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—Freight embargoes are in force at 
Coatesville and Parkesburg, a situation which acts as a 
deterrent to business. Some mills elsewhere are holding 
up*shipments to avoid demurrage charges. The market 
is easy. There is an excessive supply of turnings. Quo- 
tations for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, 
covering eastern Pennsylvania, and taking freight rates 
from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.. ....$17.50 to $18.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling..... ; . 19.00to 20.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 22.50to 23.25 
Old steel axles . os °6.00to 27.00 


Old iron axles ..... 8 00to 29.00 
ee eae eee . 20.00 to 20.50 
CE DEED SG iwedsvsctiesdonsa cae 


; 7.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought... yaaa et 23.00 to 23.50 
Wrought-iron pipe 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 forge fire. 15.00 to 15.50 
Bundled sheets 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 busheling oe 11.900to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast borings .... ; 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 cast id : 17.50to 18.00 
Grate bars, railroad 13.50to 14.00 
Stove plate ... 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad malleable 14.50to 15.00 


The three Scandinavian countries, when it was an- 
nounced that Germany would have to raise the prices 
of iron exported to them, took joint action and requested 
the German Steel Works Union, which controls such 
exports, not to use the new regulations as a means of 
cancelling or failing to carry out current contracts. 
Danish engineering firms in the meantime advertised the 
necessity of raising these prices. 


Commenting on the recent statement in THE IRON 
AGE that Germany produced 129,646 metric tons of steel 
in electric furnaces last year under war conditions, the 
Snyder Electric Furnace Company writes that if the 
Snyder electric steel furnaces recently contracted for 
and those now in operation were suddenly mobilized 
for war service they would turn out 77,975 tons of steel 
in 12 months on a 24-hr. basis. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 3, 1916. (By Wire) 

Pig lron.—Disturbed labor conditions have adversely 
affected the market, and foundry iron contracting js 
practically at a standstill. Few sales were made in : 
vicinity last week, and there are no inquiries of 
sequence. The only general one is for 600 tons of mixed 
Northern and Southern grades from Jeffersonville, Ind. 
for last-half shipment. A few sales in-central Ohio are 
reported, but the total tonnage is limited. Souther 
foundry iron stocks are on the increase, and this, coupled 
with the small demand at present, undoubtedly retards 
any advances in prices that were predicted here 30 days 
ago. Southern No. 2 foundry is unchanged at §15. 
Birmingham basis, for second-quarter shipment, but 
orders for delivery through the third quarter can be 
placed at the same price. For strictly last-half business 
$15.50 is quoted, and this same figure can be inserted 
in contracts for shipment in the first half of 1917. 
Northern makers are firm at $19, Ironton, for this year’s 
shipment, and while the quotation for the first half of 
next year is $20, some contracts have been made at $19. 
Resale Northern No. 2 foundry at $18.50 for nearby 
deliveries is said to be very scarce, but there has not 
been enough iron sold in this territory lately to justify 
reporting that this low-priced iron has entirely disap- 
peared. The Ohio silvery irons are still quoted at $29, 
furnace, for 8 per cent silicon, but this price has not 
yet been firmly established. Based on freight rates of 
$2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironton, we 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 

Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft. $18.40 to $18.90 

Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 17.90 to 18.40 

Southern coke, No. 3 foundry........ 17.40 to 17.90 


Southern No. 4 foundry............. 16.90 to 17.40 
Gowmthert GPay TONGS. . «ic ciccctivecve 16.40to 16.90 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon...... 28.26 to 28.76 
Bouter Cmse COs, ING, Ba vcnccecssastauvven 21.26 
Bowtern: Glo Came, IO. Bis ok wviewsaciwsce exw 20.26 
Bowthern Clo COs, ING. Gx sci sicncisevevecrctes 19.76 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer........... 20.26 
JO, eT ree ee ee 20.26 
Lake Superior charcoal............. 21.20to 22.20 
Standard Southern carwheel......... 25.40 to 25.90 


(By Mail) 


Finished Material—No change in quotations has 
been made. The local jobbers have sufficient stocks of 
wire nails on hand to enable them to make the pre- 
viously quoted price of $2.65 per keg base. The store 
price of barb wire is $3.50 per 100 lb.; plain steel bars, 
3.20c.; twisted steel bars, 3.35c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 3.50c.; plates, 3.50c.; small structural shapes, 
3.20c. The nearby mills are quoting No. 28 galvanized 
sheets around 5.15c. to 5.20c., Cincinnati or Newport, 
Ky., and No. 28 black sheets from 3.15c. to 3.25c. 

Old Material.—Prices are again sagging and a reduc- 
tion of 25c. per ton has been made all along the line, 
although some grades of scrap could probably be bought 
on a firm offer below the regular listed quotations. The 
rolling mills are not consuming as much scrap as usual, 
while offerings are heavier. The minimum figures given 
below represent what dealers are willing to pay for 
delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, 
and the maximum quotations are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. 
at yards. 

Per Gross Ton 


Reed aiieet GG sé inn cs suen euuas $12.25 to $12.75 
See Us POD e ba od aah en ae eee es 16.25 to 16.75 
Relaying rails. 50-lb. and up........ 21.50 to 22.00 
Rerolling steel rails............ ..- 15.25to 15.7 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel ral: TOP Mec ckccccsveiccen 13.75 to 14.25 


Per Net Ton 
No. 1 maliromd wrought. .....<.s%%0% $13.75 to $14.25 
Ce DCN nik icc inn tosancenewens 6.00 to 6.50 
Steel turnings eee Ce ye 6.00 to 6.50 
PeterOO GUMt DCTP. 2.50 cdi ween eens 11.50 to 12.00 
No, 1 machinery SCrap. .... 6c sssen- 13.25 to 13.75 
Burnt scrap errr rr 8.25 to $.49 
ere ere re es 20.00 to 20.50 


Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 17.25 to 17.75 
Ce eae 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable and steel scrap........... 11.25 to 11.79 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap....... 9.00 to 9.50 


Coke.—From $2.25 to $2.50 per net ton at oven '5 
quoted for Connellsville prompt shipment, while contract 
figures range from $2.50 to $2.75. Wise County and 
Pocahontas furnace brands are quoted around $2.50 to 
$3. Foundry coke contracting is light, and prices in the 
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fields are from $3.50 to $3.75, but the temporary 
age in the Connellsville supply has caused pro- 
s to advance to $3.75 at oven for prompt shipment. 
Connellsville labor situation is not satisfactory, but 
ouble is experienced now in getting sufficient cars 
hich to make shipments. New River foundry coke 
ioted at $4 to $4.25. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., May 1, 1916. 
Pig lron.—Transactions have been heaviest in Nor- 
n basic iron. The sales recorded were one of 5000 
and one of 10,000 tons. An inquiry for about 
000 tons of Southern basic is still in the market. 
Other sales included one of 500 tons of Lake Superior 
rcoal iron. An inquiry for 750 tons of No. 2 South- 
foundry for 1917 delivery has appeared. 
Coke.—The delivery situation has not improved and 
es have been for small lots. By-product coke of 
cal plants is firm in parallel with Connellsville prices. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The chief event of the 


veek was the booking by the American Bridge Com- 

y of 4000 tons for the new Statler Hotel in St. 
Specifications are beyond the allotments origi- 

lly contemplated and therefore rather slow at the 
moment. Fabricators have taken all the material they 

ild get and their yards are therefore in good shape. 
They report business increasing rapidly. In light rails 
business is being taken at 1.70c., base, which is a differ- 
ential of 40c. as compared with Pittsburgh, due to the 

verloaded condition of the Pittsburgh plants and the 
relatively easy situation with some Western makers. 
Movement out of warehouse is brisk and at firm prices. 
We quote for stock out of warehouse as follows: Struc- 
tural material, 3.15c.; soft steel bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 
3.10¢c.; tank plate, 3.55¢.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
3.45¢.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 3.30c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 5.60c. 

Old Material.—Scrap softened materially in the 
week, but as no sales of consequence were made the 
quotations presented are for the most part nominal. 
The embargoes of the mills are largely responsible for 
the situation coupled with the heavy quantities of rail- 
road material recently thrown on the market with an- 
other series of offerings expected this week. Rejections 
ire reported the severest in many years and dealers are 
having considerable difficulty in consequence. At the 
same time mills and foundries are working at a sharp 
pace with the inevitable consequence of heavy reductions 

stocks of material on hand. Lists out during the 
veek include one of 2300 tons from the Vandalia, one of 
200 tons from the Standard Oil Company and one of 200 
tons from the St. Joseph & Grand Island. We quote 


Louis. 


dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis in- 
dustrial district, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

OM. Gk Se e55 eke ve oewleh on . . $17.00 to $17.50 

Old steel rails, re-rolling............ 17.00to 17.50 

Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.50to 17.00 

telaying rails, standard section, sub- 

JOCK GB. BOONE até ccoekccaseses 22.00 to 00 


23. 
CG QR Sk ow We a 40 oe Bic tee em 12.75 to 13.25 


No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

| EPCOT EC CT Pe Ce Ter Teer YS 15.50 to 15.75 
Heavy shoveling steel .............-. 13.25 to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 15.25to 15.50 
Bundled sheet SCTAP......cccscccces 9.00to 9.25 

Per Net Ton 

Iron emeee DAIS. ..6 6 skein .....-. $16.00 to $16.50 
BOO Wee Oink a tec cdesderanen 13.50 to 14.00 
SOO: ee SNe ead. a. hho '8 ea ee ..- 23.50to 24.00 
RUOUn WI Gs 6 806 6cpccarewaaes . 25.50to 26.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms... 19.25to 19.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... . 16.00to 16.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought oe 15.50 to 15.75 
Railroad springs..............- 14.75to 15.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles ..+- 14.25to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

CONGR TAREE. 0.600 bis cavawen ners 18.75 to 19.25 
No. 2 Geeeee TOOMO..« sc csc keiccuds 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast GOPRD .ocvces caweseccectsnct stn 8.00to 8.25 
No. 3 iw e 44% cewees tnbeshan 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 9.00to 9.50 
Railroad mamieable .........+--. .++ 1L25to 11.75 
Agricultural malleable ............. 10.25 to 106.75 
is OU eee ee 10.50to 11.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap 9$.75to 10.25 
Railroad grate bars............+-+. 00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings ............- 8.50to 8.75 
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Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 1, 1916. 

Pig Ircn.—Birmingham pig iron is more uniformly 
on the basis of $15 for spot and $15.50 for second half 
than in some time. A lot of 400 tons for May delivery 
brought $15.50 and 1000 tons of high silicon Clifton 
brought $18. Orders coming in recently have been 
mostly from regular customers who are taken care of 
at prevailing rates. The volume of transactions is 
small, but inquiries, especially from the Middle West, 
are frequent. Dickering for 1917 delivery has not 
materialized in orders. Business could be done on a 
basis of $16 for first half with most dealers. No large 
sale is reported, but some indications of buyers re- 
appearing are seen. Resale iron is believed to be 
going fractionally under the market, but furnace in- 
terests are not cutting under. The most encouraging 
feature is the readiness with which consumers are 
taking their iron. One large interest reports many of 
them as anticipating delivery and another reports de- 
liveries due during the coming month as twice the 
make. The car shortage, while not acute, is spas- 
modically bad, first on one road and then another. Al- 
together, delayed shipments considerably hamper 
movements from yards. One maker is of the opinion 
that the enormous use of scrap in foundry and mill 
mixtures has been responsible for the absence of some 
iron orders that would otherwise have been given. 
High-priced pig iron led to the use of scrap in quarters 
not heretofore heard from in that connection. The 
foundry business of the South, especially in the Bir- 
mingham district and in the Southwest, has picked up 
considerably. The general position of Southern fur- 
nace interests is to accept the present high profits and 


wait the turn without anxiety. There may be an in- 


crease in output by June 1. The second Vanderbilt 
stack expects to go in at that time and the Sloss- 
Sheffield Company will blow in a second City stack 


about the same time, or as soon as coke can be secured 


from the Coalburg beehive ovens now under repair. 


We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district 
furnaces, as follows: 
No. 1 foundry and soft .$15.50 to $16.00 
No. 2 foundry and soft 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 3 foundry 14.50to 15.00 
No. 4 feundry iron 14.25to 14.7 
Gray forge y 14.00to 14.50 
Basic 15.00 to 15.50 
Charcoal 22.50to 23.00 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—It has been an uneventful week in 
the pipe market, but prices are firm at the recent 
advances. Wiley Alford and A. M. Shook, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham, and A. H. Campbell of Gadsden, have or- 
ganized the National Pipe & Foundry Company and 
will build a soil pipe plant at Gadsden to be operated 
by hydroelectricity, furnished by the Alabama Power 
Company. We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop 
yards as follows: 4-in., $29; 6-in. and upward, $26, 
with $1 per net ton added for gas pipe and 16-ft. 
lengths. 


Coal and Coke.—Domestic coal is dull, owing to the 
season. Steam coal is picking up slightly, with the 
prospect of renewal of orders by large consumers and 
yard stocking. Coke is very firm at $4.50 per net ton at 
oven, for handpicked Yolande, Brookwood and other 
standard beehive foundry, with furnace coke selling at 
$3.20 to $3.40. Foundry coke is scarce and the demand 
is brisk. 

Old Material.—Steel and wrought-iron scrap con- 
tinue active, but other grades of old material are 
rather quiet. Foundry and steel mill takings are con- 
siderable. Yard stocks have been reduced. Prices are 
firm, with slight advances in steel and wrought. We 


quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, Birmingham, 
as follows: 


Old 


Steel - ORRON «6c dwscccccccesutcesseeeeeee Sine 
Old steel rails... . 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 steel scrap . 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 1 wrought scrap 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 cast scrap.... . 11.060to 11.50 
Heavy cast scrap........ 10.59to 11.00 
Stoveplate and light...... 19.00 to 10.50 
COG GREGG cc acccces cee 12.00to 12.50 
Tram carwheels 10.00to 16.50 
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Maryland Railroad, 1000 tons from Norfolk & Western, 
1000 tons from Bay State Railway, 550 tons from the 
Trenton & Mercer County Traction Company, 1000 tons 
from the Public Service Railway Company of New 
Jersey, 1500 tons from the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, and 500 tons from the Canton Railroad. All 
are for T-rails, except 1000 tons for the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. 

Bars.—The nominal quotation for steel bars con- 
tinues at 2.909c. The quotation for iron bars is un- 
changed at 2.659c., Philadelphia, but some makers ask 
$2 per ton over this price. 

Structural Material—A contract was placed last 
week with the Belmont Iron Works for 6000 tons 
required in the construction of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company’s plant on the Delaware River. The ultimate 
requirement may be 9000 tons. The Midvale Steel Com- 
pany is about to place the contract for 3000 tons 
required for a 3-story machine shop at Nicetown, Phila- 
delphia. The contract has been let for 500 tons required 
for an addition to the Snellenburg department store, this 
city. The minimum quotation is unchanged at 3c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 3.159c., Philadelphia, and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania mills have more orders than they can conveniently 
handle. One which has not gone into the fourth quarter 
could dispense with 20 per cent of the business it has 
in view and yet keep busy to the end of the year. 

Billets.—Open-hearth rerolling billets are quoted at 
$50 to $55, but are difficult to obtain. Forging steel is 
quoted nominally at $65 to $70, but more than these 
figures is asked by some makers. The steel most easily 
obtained consists of material discarded in making shell 
rounds. 

Sheets.—No. 10 blue annealed 
3.909¢. to 4.159¢., Philadelphia. 

Coke.—Some interest is shown in contract furnace 
coke, which is quoted at $2.80 to $3 per net ton at oven; 
spot, $2.25 to $2.50. Either contract or spot foundry 
ranges about $3.50 to $3.75 per net ton at oven. Freight 
rates from the principal producing districts are as 
follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Moun- 
tain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—Freight embargoes are in force at 
Coatesville and Parkesburg, a situation which acts as a 
deterrent to business. Some mills elsewhere are holding 
up*shipments to avoid demurrage charges. The market 
is easy. There is an excessive supply of turnings. Quo- 
tations for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, 
covering eastern Pennsylvania, and taking freight rates 
from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


sheets command 





No. 1 heavy melting steel.. $17.50 to $18.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling..... opie 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 22.50 to 23.25 
oe a eee at a te ali 26.00 to .00 
Oe (sasan Soe te Zao 
EE SRE 6 olny ob ere peta ; . 20.00to 20.50 
CO DERG 6 5-0. wwwx kceenncey eee anee 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... 23.00 to 23.50 
Wrought-iron pipe 3 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 forge fire 15.00to 15.50 
Bundled sheets = 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 busheling ...... 11.00to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast borings .... 11.00 to 11.50 
i SA Se 17.50 to 18.00 
Grate bars, railroad 13.50to 14.00 
Stove DIAte .. v.06 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad fnalleable ..... 14.50to 15.00 


The three Scandinavian countries, when it was an- 
nounced that Germany would have to raise the prices 
of iron exported to them, took joint action and requested 
the German Steel Works Union, which controls such 
exports, not to use the new regulations as a means of 
cancelling or failing to carry out current contracts. 
Danish engineering firms in the meantime advertised the 
necessity of raising these prices. 


Commenting on the recent statement in THE IRON 
AGE that Germany produced 129,646 metric tons of steel 
in electric furnaces last year under war conditions, the 
Snyder Electric Furnace Company writes that if the 
Snyder electric steel furnaces recently contracted for 
and those now in operation were suddenly mobilized 
for war service they would turn out 77,975 tons of steel 
in 12 months on a 24-hr. basis. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 3, 1916. (By Wire) 


Pig Iron.—Disturbed labor conditions have adve, 


affected the market, and foundry iron contractin; 
practically at a standstill. Few sales were made in this 
vicinity last week, and there are no inquiries of 
sequence. The only general one is for 600 tons of mixed 


Northern and Southern grades from Jeffersonville, Ind.. 
for last-half shipment. A few sales in*central Ohio are 
reported, but the total tonnage is limited. Southern 
foundry iron stocks are on the increase, and this, coupled 
with the small demand at present, undoubtedly retards 
any advances in prices that were predicted here 30 days 
ago. Southern No. 2 foundry is unchanged at §15. 
Birmingham basis, for second-quarter shipment, but 
orders for delivery through the third quarter can be 
placed at the same price. For strictly last-half business 
$15.50 is quoted, and this same figure can be inserted 
in contracts for shipment in the first half of 1917. 
Northern makers are firm at $19, Ironton, for this year’s 
shipment, and while the quotation for the first half of 
next year is $20, some contracts have been made at $19. 
Resale Northern No. 2 foundry at $18.50 for nearby 
deliveries is said to be very scarce, but there has not 
been enough iron sold in this territory lately to justify 
reporting that this low-priced iron has entirely disap- 
peared. The Ohio silvery irons are still quoted at $29, 
furnace, for 8 per cent silicon, but this price has not 
yet been firmly established. Based on freight rates of 
$2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironton, we 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’'dry and 1 soft. $18.40 to $18.90 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 17.90 to 18.40 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry 17.40 to 17.90 
Southern No. 4 foundry............. 16.90 to 17.40 


Bouter: Mas GHGs xa 6s icwsssvcsss 16.40to 16.90 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon 28.26 to 28.76 


Boutnerh CsO Cle, PAG Bos cease vectiantnees 21.26 
Dunterh TO GOR: Bi Rs occa vccwewcucvauas 20.26 
Southern Ohio. come, NO. 3... .cccoececocineess 19.76 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer........... 20.26 
BEES, Tere esc cckccécGews use 66455 ee 20.26 


Lake Superior charcoal. .........ce> 
Standard Southern carwheel 


21.20 to 22.20 


25.40to 25.90 


(By Mail) 


Finished Material—No change in quotations has 
been made. The local jobbers have sufficient stocks of 
wire nails on hand to enable them to make the pre- 
viously quoted price of $2.65 per keg base. The store 
price of barb wire is $3.50 per 100 lb.; plain steel bars, 
3.20c.; twisted steel bars, 3.35c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 3.50c.; plates, 3.50c.; small structural shapes, 
3.20c. The nearby mills are quoting No. 28 galvanized 
sheets around 5.15c. to 5.20c., Cincinnati or Newport, 
Ky., and No. 28 black sheets from 3.15c. to 3.25c. 

Old Material.—Prices are again sagging and a reduc- 
tion of 25c. per ton has been made all along the line, 
although some grades of scrap could probably be bought 
on a firm offer below the regular listed quotations. The 
rolling mills are not consuming as much scrap as usual, 
while offerings are heavier. The minimum figures given 
below represent what dealers are willing to pay for 
delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, 
and the maximum quotations are dealers’ prices, f.0.b. 
at yards. 





Per Gross Ton 


Bundled sheet scrap..............:. $12.25 to $12.75 
Lee SPO GOs nda s Cava tet abeoatees 16.25 to 16.75 
Relaying rails, 50-lb. and up........ 21.50 to 22.00 
Rerolling steel rate... cciscsvvss 15.25 to 15.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Btedi raiie for wiGltim ck 6 si ccs ce sax 13.75 to 14.25 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 ralirond wrowumht. .i.icccccacs $13.75 to $14.25 
Coie DO cog dace cw Deaeeee eee 6.00 to 6.50 
Steel turnings D nies bddbshe aes 6.00 to 6.50 
PUSETORG GEC MOTMD. 6 oc ccc cee tees 11.50to 12.00 
NNO. 1. MARGERGPY OCIA <.. « «kina c cssese 13.25 to 13.75 
Burnt scrap : 8.25to 8.75 
lf PSP re eer ee 20.00 to 20.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 17.25 to 17.75 
Pines Me WORE ..«s.aowis doe seeacawwn 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable and steel scrap........... 11.25 to 11.75 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap....... 9.00to 9.50 


Coke—From $2.25 to $2.50 per net ton at oven is 
quoted for Connellsville prompt shipment, while contract 
figures range from $2.50 to $2.75. Wise County and 


Pocahontas furnace brands are quoted around $2.50 to 
$3. Foundry coke contracting is light, and prices in the 
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fields are from $3.50 to $3.75, but the temporary 
sho: tage in the Connellsville supply has caused pro- 
s to advance to $3.75 at oven for prompt shipment. 
‘onnellsville labor situation is not satisfactory, but 
ouble is experienced now in getting sufficient cars 
hich to make shipments. New River foundry coke 
ited at $4 to $4.25. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., May 1, 1916. 

ig Iron.—Transactions have been heaviest in Nor- 
1 basic iron. The sales recorded were one of 5000 
tons and one of 10,000 tons. An inquiry for about 
15,000 tons of Southern basic is still in the market. 
Other sales included one of 500 tons of Lake Superior 
harcoal iron. An inquiry for 750 tons of No. 2 South- 

foundry for 1917 delivery has appeared. 

Coke.—The delivery situation has not improved and 
have been for small lots. By-product coke of 
cal plants is firm in parallel with Connellsville prices. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The chief event of the 
week was the booking by the American Bridge Com- 
pany of 4000 tons for the new Statler Hotel in St. 
Louis. Specifications are beyond the allotments origi- 
nally contemplated and therefore rather slow at the 
moment. Fabricators have taken all the material they 

uld get and their yards are therefore in good shape. 
They report business increasing rapidly. In light rails 
business is being taken at 1.70c., base, which is a differ- 
ential of 40c. as compared with Pittsburgh, due to the 
iverloaded condition of the Pittsburgh plants and the 
relatively easy situation with some Western makers. 
Movement out of warehouse is brisk and at firm prices. 
We quote for stock out of warehouse as follows: Struc- 
tural material, ara : soft steel bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 
3.10¢c.; tank plate, 3.55¢.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 

15e.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 3.30c.; 

28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 5.60c. 


saies 


Old Material.—Scrap softened materially in the 
week, but as no sales of consequence were made the 


quotations presented are for the most part nominal. 
The embargoes of the mills are largely responsible for 
the situation coupled with the heavy quantities of rail- 
road material recently thrown on the market with an- 
other series of offerings expected this week. Rejections 
ire reported the severest in many years and dealers are 
having considerable difficulty in consequence. At the 
ame time mills and foundries are working at a sharp 
pace with the inevitable consequence of heavy reductions 
of stocks of material on hand. Lists out during the 
week include one of 2300 tons from the Vandalia, one of 
200 tons from the Standard Oil Company and one of 200 
tons from the St. Joseph & Grand Island. We quote 


dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis in- 
dustrial district, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Old Seem: sys ons «os oe ee oes . . $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 
JOCK OO TROORIOIN D5 cc eisie ceces ces 22.00 to 23.00 
Cid GRP Soo) ie) cas ch beeenntes 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 
WED: 6s snc hakne en eeeee Chea ee on 15.50 to 15.75 
Heavy shoveling steel .............. 13.25 to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 15.25 to 15.50 
PMO GRNGE DOTAD. oo dc ddcaacdoecn 9.00to 9.25 


7. 


Per Net Ton 


OO GR cb cc Ui dcceceesenee $16.00 to $16.50 
SOG Gee an ake i Daw eevee naeons 13.50to 14.00 
SPOR: Gr ees + eck hs aden ceeens 23.50to 24.00 
a Oe Sere ee a 25.50to 26.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms... 19.25to 19.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... .. 16.00 to 4 





1 

No. 2 railroad wrought ...:.......-. 15.50 to 15. 
1 
1 


Reiland SGI... unecer yea sae cat 14.75 to 15. 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 14.25 to 4.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

GURCOER DINED: c. cavcer sn vsceteos tune 18.75 to 19.25 
ee Ee ee 2.00 to 12.50 
Cast Biel: d42dnecue ev coscieeeans 8.00to 8.25 
NO. 2 DR 60 6p cacican ne eenene aa 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 9.00to 9.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 11.25 to 11.75 
Agricultural malleable ............. 10.25 to 10.75 
ie FO aT eee 10.50to 11.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap 9.75ito 10.25 
Railroad grate bars...............- 9.00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings ............. 8.50to 8.75 
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Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 1, 1916. 


Pig Ircn.—Birmingham pig iron is more uniformly 
on the basis of $15 for spot and $15.50 for second half 
than in some time. A lot of 400 tons for May delivery 
brought $15.50 and 1000 tons of high silicon Clifton 
brought $18. Orders coming in recently have been 
mostly from regular customers who are taken care of 
at prevailing rates. The volume of transactions is 
small, but inquiries, especially from the Middle West, 
are frequent. Dickering for 1917 delivery has not 
materialized in orders. Business could be done on a 
basis of $16 for first half with most dealers. No large 
sale is reported, but some indications of buyers re- 
appearing are seen. Resale iron is believed to be 
going fractionally under the market, but furnace in- 
terests are not cutting under. The most encouraging 
feature is the readiness with which consumers are 
taking their iron. One large interest reports many of 
them as anticipating delivery and another reports de- 
liveries due during the coming month as twice the 


make. The car shortage, while not acute, is spas- 
modically bad, first on one road and then another. AIl- 
together, delayed ‘shipments considerably hamper 


movements from yards. One maker is of the opinion 
that the enormous use of scrap in foundry and mill 
mixtures has been responsible for the absence of some 
iron orders that would otherwise have been given. 
High-priced pig iron led to the use of scrap in quarters 
not heretofore heard from in that connection. The 
foundry business of the South, especially in the Bir- 
mingham district and in the Southwest, has picked up 
considerably. The general position of Southern fur- 
nace interests is to accept the present high profits and 


wait the turn without anxiety. There may be an in- 
crease in output by June 1. The second Vanderbilt 
stack expects to go in at that time and the Sloss- 
Sheffield Company will blow in a second City stack 
about the same time, or as soon as coke can be secured 
from the Coalburg beehive ovens now under repair. 
We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district 
furnaces, as follows: 

No. 1 foundry and soft ‘ $15.50 to $16.00 

No, 2 foundry and soft 15.00 to 15.50 

No. 3 foundry..... cies 14.50to 15.00 

NO. 4 TOUMREIT.. cet ncces .. 14.26to 14.75 

Gray forge mal aa 14.00to 14.50 

Basic oti a Sete ies - z wes 15.00to 15.50 

TN ere . .- 22.50to 23.00 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—It has been an uneventful week in 
the pipe market, but prices are firm at the recent 
advances. Wiley Alford and A. M. Shook, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham, and A. H. Campbell of Gadsden, have or- 
ganized the National Pipe & Foundry Company and 
will build a soil pipe plant at Gadsden to be operated 
by hydroelectricity, furnished by the Alabama Power 
Company. We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop 
yards as follows: 4-in., $29; 6-in. and upward, $26, 
with $1 per net ton added for gas pipe and 16-ft. 
lengths. 


Coal and Coke.—Domestic coal is dull, owing to the 
season. Steam coal is picking up slightly, with the 
prospect of renewal of orders by large consumers and 
yard stocking. Coke is very firm at $4.50 per net ton at 
oven, for handpicked Yolande, Brookwood and other 
standard beehive foundry, with furnace coke selling at 
$3.20 to $3.40. Foundry coke is scarce and the demand 
is brisk. 

Old Material.—Steel and wrought-iron scrap con- 
tinue active, but other grades of old material are 
rather quiet. Foundry and steel mill takings are con- 
siderable. Yard stocks have been reduced. Prices are 
firm, with slight advances in steel and wrought. We 
quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, Birmingham, 
as follows: 


Old steel axles.... < aeie thi ..... $18.00 to $19.06 
Old steel rails....... ‘ -»» 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 steel scrap .. 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 1 wrought scrap 14.50to 15.06 
No. 1 cast scrap.. 11.00to 11.50 
Heavy cast scrap... 19.50to 11.00 
Stoveplate and light................ 10.60 to 10.50 
Old carwheels ........-«+++:; 12.00to 12.50 
Tram carwheels 10.00 to 106.50 
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Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., May 2, 1916. 

Pig Iron.—Sales for the week aggregated between 
35,000 and 40,000 tons of all grades. It appears from 
later developments that the transactions of a week ago 
reached 125,000 tons instead of between 80,000 to 90,000 
tons, as reported, making the sales for the furnaces of 
this district in the past two weeks approximately 165,- 
000 tons. These large bookings more clearly emphasize 
the approaching scarcity of available iron over the re- 
mainder of the year from the local producing interests. 
There are also remaining in the market inquiries for 
about 10,000 tons. Prices remain practically the same 
as a week ago. One or two interests have stiffened to 
a minimum of $19 for any grade, but it is reported that 
others, during the heavy buying movement, have shaded 
their schedules slightly in the competition for attractive 
tonnages. We quote as follows for current and last half 
delivery, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry 


i ay eal ok ae jute ...- $19.50 to $20.00 
No. 2 X foundry 


19.00 to 19.50 


NO, 2: ei oss as : oS wie aka miiiea wale I8.75to 19.00 
ey: an I 6 wa > doe oleate ...» 18.75to 19.00 
Gray forge wk wo nly ee le el en 
Malleable Sa as hla a vid ie BROS: Bee 
I ee ee aa - ... 19.50to 20.00 


Bessemer 21.00 to 22.00 


Finished Iron and Steel—Most of the mills and 
agencies report they are sold up for the remainder of 
the year and that further business will have to go over 
into 1917 for deliveries. Many sales offices say that 
the amount on which they declined to quote during the 
month of April was larger than the total tonnage 
booked. This, of course, does not take into considera- 
tion specifications against contracts. Warehouse prices 
were advanced May 1 $3 per ton on bars and shapes, 
going to 3.35c., base; also an advance of 25c. per 100 lb. 
on rounds and squares 2 in. and over, making the new 
price 4.20c. Plates are now being quoted at 4.15c. All 
take 5c. extra on the above quotations for store door 
delivery. The George Kellogg Structural Steel Com- 
pany, Buffalo, has the contract for 150 tons of shapes 
for a theater and store building at Olean. Smith & 
Caffery, Syracuse, have the contract for the structural 
steel for Syracuse University, agricultural college build- 
ing, about 300 tons, and the Williams Bridge Company 
the contract for a small lot for a foundry building for 
the Syracuse Malleable Iron Works. 


Old Material.—Sales in all lines have been light. 
Inquiries, however, are coming in for some large-sized 
quantities, particularly for heavy melting steel, turnings 
and borings. It is the general opinion of the trade that 
the market is going back to the active conditions experi- 
enced a few weeks ago and is only awaiting the placing 
of some of the orders for which urgent inquiries are 
now before the market. Machine shop turnings have 
declined 50c. per ton, but dealers believe this will be 
only temporary, as it is caused by an embargo at the 
principal consuming point, which it is expected will be 
lifted in a short time. The demand for old carwheels 
is light and the price has softened slightly. We quote 
dealers’ asking prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 

Heavy: meting WtOels.. 66s. kiawricss $17.50 to $18.00 

Low phosphorus steel......... . 21.00to 21.50 

No. 1 railroad wrought scrap........ 19.00to 19.50 

No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 

oo EERE aS Fenania cee ccs. Re ee 

Cale. een SASS cho sack wk axe ha eae 24.00 to 24. 

ae I EN bing aii hn & a a 24.00 to 24.50 

Old carwheels ...... one ‘ .. 15.00to 15.50 

ip in ove ches ee ae 


Railroad malleable 6.50 
Machine shop turnings ... 5 .. 8.00 to 8.50 
EIGAVY GEIS TUPI . oo .s ceisccccuces 12.50to 13.00 
Clean cast borings....... ics . 9.28 to 9.75 
Cee SR Ps 6 oh saa iiss wee sane 18.00 to 8.50 


1 
Locomotive grate bars............6.6. 12.00to 1 
Stove plate (net ton)........6.- o> Baeete x 
Lads Le ee een or . 14.00to 1 
Bundled sheet SCTap.....csccoccses 13.00to 1 
No. 1 busheling 5.00to 1 
RR ee ee 12.00to 1 
PGE Gal DORR. vw kane rece s pees 15.00to 1 


David McLain, Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has taken the contract for installing a 2-ton open- 
hearth furnace in the plant of the Gas Traction Foun- 
dry Company, gray-iron and brass castings, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The unit is designed to produce five heats, 
or 10 tons, in 12 hr. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 2, 1916 


Iron Ore.—Prices for 1917 will be advanced over 
those of the present year, in the opinion of ore 
who believe that this expected advance will cause some 
buying later in the season, of ore to be carried over 
until next spring. However, consumers will be unable 
to contract for much additional ore this year, as boats 
will not be available to bring it down. Ore shipments 
from the head of the lakes are coming rather slowly 
because boats are being delayed by ice at the Soo and 
in White Fish Bay. The movement to the Ashland 
docks is being interfered with by a car shoratge. We 
quote prices as follows, delivered lower Lake ports: 
Old range Bessemer, $4.45; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.20: 
old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, 
$3.55. 

Pig Iron.—One Cleveland consumer has taken 5000 
tons of foundry iron and another 2000 tons, both for 
last half delivery. Otherwise little business is re- 
ported in this territory. Prices are unchanged at 
$18.50 for outside shipment and $19 at furnace for 
Cleveland delivery for No. 2, although one interest is 
quoting $19.50 at furnace. The usual Valley quotation 
is $18.75. Buffalo furnaces have taken some business 
in Erie, Pa., at $19 for No. 2 X for first half of next 
year. The Southern iron market is not firm. One im- 
portant interest has opened its books for first half con- 
tracts at $15.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 but some busi- 
ness is being taken in this territory at $16 for that 
delivery. Prompt shipment Southern iron can still be 
had at $15, Birmingham. Ohio silvery iron is firm at 
$29 but the recent advance in prices has caused con- 
sumers to withhold orders. We quote, delivered Cleve- 
land, as follows: 


Bessemer 


bbs DS COR Ew OS a wee eee $21.95 to $22.45 


I aia ala ti a ae ar gee nee $19.00 to $19.30 
NGOFtmernh ING, 2 SOUS «<.cvn ees heces 19.30 to 19.80 
Southern No. 2 foundry............. 19.00 to 19.50 
Gear SUGGS. xcccdub niiwe ncn ccas caves ook eewes 18.75 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent silicon........ 30.62 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace........... 32.00 


Coke.—Shipments on contracts are better than they 
have been so that there is practically no call for foun- 
dry coke for prompt shipment. As foundries generally 
are under contract, the market is very dull. The weak- 
ness in furnace coke has not affected foundry grades. 
We quote standard Connellsville foundry coke at $3.50 
per net ton, at oven, for delivery during 12 months from 
July 1, and $3.50 to $3.75 for prompt shipment and last 
half. Furnace coke is held at about $2.25 for prompt 
shipment. 


Finished Iron and Steel—The new demand is not 
active but consumers are crowding the mills as hard as 
ever for deliveries and the production of some of the 
manufacturing plants is being curtailed by slow de- 
liveries of steel. The shortage of labor is having the 
effect of restricting the output of some of the steel 
plants. High prices are affecting the volume of build- 
ing work, and new inquiry for structural material is 
light. The demand for plates is heavy and a local mill 
is taking contracts for third quarter at 4c. to 4.50c., 
Pittsburgh. Representatives of a Japanese shipbuild- 
ing company were in the city during the week looking 
for steel to complete several boats, the original con- 
tract for the material having been placed in England. 
They are understood to have placed some angles and 
rivets in Cleveland and to have gone East in search 
of plates. A Youngstown consumer is figuring on or- 
ders for high explosive shells that will require 44,200 
tons of billets. Two Ohio traction lines have inquiries 
out for about 1500 tons of rails. The hard steel bar 
market is irregular. A Western mill is quoting 2.25c., 
or about 2.47c. delivered in Ohio territory, for last half 
contracts but a lower price is being named by an Ohio 
mill. A Pittsburgh district mill has advanced its price 
on hard steel bars to 2.95c., Pittsburgh. We quote iron 
bars at 2.50c., Cleveland. Railroad splice bars have 
been advanced from 1.50c. to 2c., Pittsburgh. The de- 
mand for black sheets of heavy gage and blue annealed 
sheets is very active and the available supply is limited. 
Roofing sheets are moving slowly. We quote black 
sheets at 3c. to 3.15c., Ohio mill, for No. 28; blue an- 
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ed sheets, 3c. to 3.10c. for No. 10; galvanized, 5c. 
l5e. for No. 28. Warehouse prices are unchanged 
25e. for steel bars and structural material; 3.65c. 
plates and 3.20c. for iron bars. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Contracts for bolts and 
: for the last half are being closed at the recent 
ivance in price with large consumers, including rail- 
roads, implement makers and automobile builders. 
Makers are getting further behind on deliveries and 
ne cannot take orders for small bolts or semi-finished 
nuts for shipment within five or six months. As a 
result some manufacturers are depending on hardware 
obbers for their current needs, orders up to carload 
ots being placed with local jobbing houses. The de- 
ind for rivets continues heavy. Some contract busi- 
ness has been taken for boiler rivets at 4.10c., Pitts- 
urgh, for the fourth quarter. For delivery through 
the third quarter we quote 3.75c., Pittsburgh, for struc- 
tural and 3.85e. for boiler rivets for carload lots. Bolt 
and nut discounts are as follows: 


% x 6 in., smaller or shorter, 
ed thread, 50, 10 and 5; cut thread, 50 and 5; larger or 
ger, 40 and 5; machine bolts with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in., 

maltler and shorter, rolled thread, 50, 10 and 10; cut thread, 
ind 10; larger and longer, 40, 10 and 5; lag bolts, gimlet 
cone point, 60; square h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2.90 off 
list; hexagon, h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2.90 off; c. p. 
ind t. square nuts, blank or tapped, $2.60; hexagon nuts, 
| sizes, $3 off: cold pressed semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
sizes, 60 and 10. 


Old Material.—The market is very dull and prices 
continue to decline. Some orders have been booked for 
June and July delivery but sales are mostly in small 
lots that mills are able to pick up at attractive prices. 
Heavy melting steel has been sold for $16.75 for July 
delivery in Youngstown. Some of the mills that are 
rolling war steel are producing more scrap than usual, 
so that they are taking very little from the market. 
Stocks in local dealers’ yards are very heavy. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Common carriage bolts, 


Per Gross Ton 
COR PN cia asaae tac cme dcacredadde wees $16.50 


COR sa) GE: os 6 0.6 0a 8 O Ne ke eae wee eee Ce 19.00 
a rer ee en ye 26.00 
oe el 8 Ee eee rd re $16.50 to 16.75 
OM GEE casei d anes chat wend eas 13.50to 13.75 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over...........0.+:: 22.50 
Agricultural malleable ............. 14.00 to 14.25 
Raflvogd WaMORWEG 262 cc tcccevses 17.00 to 17.25 
Steel axle turnings ....... 13.00 to 13.25 
Light bundled sheet scrap .......... 13.00 to 13.75 


Per Net Ton 


irom, cae. SR. = oa vcebenss 2 tieaeeess $23.00 to $24.00 
Cant DURE c¢5 cokers cue ss Mase aes 7.50to 7.75 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 7.50to 7.75 
Ne. 1 eR iba bon wee ese deeeeets 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad Wrou@ht. .....cccccccce 17.00 to 17.50 
No. DT Geetha a adeeecaieneceuaseeues 14.00 to 14.50 
Ralivrona Fate DOM. 16s. sai ccasasas 11.75 to 12.00 
SLOWS HOMOE..n. coo cede 66 bs ese ene es 11.25to 11.50 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 25, 1916. 


New business for special purposes continues fairly 
active, but the principal requirements of the regular 
trade have been covered by contracts for some time 
ahead, and little new inquiry is coming from such 
sources, although specifications on contracts are un- 
usually large. Distributive business continues well 
above last year, with indications favorable for further 
expansion. Especially encouraging is the marked ex- 
pansion of various iron and steel consuming industries, 
which apparently indicate a permanent increase in the 
local trade. Export inquiries are numerous, but the 
tonnage actually sold is not heavy, and great difficulty 
s experienced in delivering steel already sold in the 
Orient. 


Bars.—Mills on this coast have so far taken care of 
the situation fairly well, making better deliveries than 
most outside interests, though deliveries from all 
sources are very slow. The demand for concrete rein- 
forcing material is coming out more strongly than 
last year, with several projects requiring heavy tonnage. 
The small consuming trade also continues to buy more 
heavily than usual, and the larger manufacturing in- 
terests are sending in liberal specifications. The jobbing 
price is firmly held at 4c., with prices on large lots from 
mill varying greatly according to delivery. 

Structural Material.—Contracts of importance are a 
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little slow in closing, but a fair tonnage has been 
booked of late, and new inquiries continue numerous. 
Dyer Brothers have a 600-ton contract for a building 
at Second and Market Streets, and the California Steel 
Company will fabricate about 650 tons for the Jurgens 
Building, Oakland. Plans are out for a three-story office 
building and a one-story power house for the Ghirar- 
delli chocolate works, this city. The Northern Electric 
Railway is taking figures on a bridge requiring about 
300 tons, and plans are out for a 300-ton bridge at 
Modesto, Cal., and for some Government towers at Key- 
port, Wash. The city of Los Angeles has taken bids 
for 200 tons for a power house. General industrial 
requirements continue heavy, and fabricators find diffi- 
culty in keeping the desired assortments. 


Rails.—Small orders for light rails and industrial 
track are running into a very satisfactory tonnage, 
though relaying rails are being substituted for new 
material wherever they can be had. Orders for heavy 
rails are increasing, though seldom individually large, 
and some mills are beginning to show reluctance to 
accept small business in this line. 


Plates.—The plate tonnage continues very heavy, 
especially at San Francisco and Seattle, where work 
is being rushed on a large number of ships, and several 
new contracts have been closed in the last few weeks. 
Current business consists mostly of specifications on 
old contracts, although some new orders are going to 
the mills. The jobbing movement is large, with an 
active demand from the boiler shops, etc., as well as to 
meet urgent needs of large consumers. Small lots from 
store are held at 4.75c. Los Angeles is taking bids for 
about 21,000 ft. of 36-in. by % and 3/16 in. pipe. 


Sheets.— Galvanized sheets are receiving more atten- 
tion, though quiet as compared with other lines, a con- 
siderable tonnage being urgently needed for building 
and manufacturing. The jobbing price on No. 28 gal- 
vanized is now 6.9lc. The demand for blue annealed 
shows no sign of curtailment, and several large tank 
and pipe inquiries are appearing. The resale price on 
blue annealed is 4.75c. The city of San Diego is taking 
bids for 23,700 ft. of 36-in. pipe. 


Wrought Pipe.—Oil country business continues ex- 
ceptionally active, and deliveries on lap-weld are getting 
steadily farther behind. The tonnage of small pipe also 
has been fair, but reports differ as to the jobbing move- 
ment. The country trade appears fairly active, but 
local business, according to some reports, has failed to 
show the usual April revival. This, however, may be 
due to the fact that consumers bought rather freely 
before the recent advances. The relative amount of 
black pipe used is larger than for some years. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Nothing of much importance has 
appeared of late, but small orders from both municipal 
and private properties aggregate a satisfactory tonnage. 
Los Angeles has ordered 200 tons of 20-in., and Pasa- 
dena has taken a few cars of 4 to 6 in. Several of the 
oil companies are buying flanged pipe for refinery work. 
Prices are quoted at $36 per net ton for 6-in. and over, 
$39 for 4-in., and $1 extra for class A and gas pipe. 


Pig Iron.—A few scattering orders for prompt ship- 
ment of foundry iron are coming out, but the buying 
movement seems to have subsided for the present, as 
arrivals on contracts are about even with current needs, 
and most melters are covered for the rest of the year. 
The tonnage melted is the largest in several years, most 
of the foundries being well occupied. No. 1 Southern 
foundry iron is still quoted here at about $27 per gross 
ton. Some Chinese iron is under contract, but deliveries 
are retarded by lack of shipping facilities. 


Coke.—New business shows somewhat less activity, 
as recent arrivals, together with the coke already under 
contract, assure ample supplies for the foundry trade 
for some time to come, and the easiness in some quarters 
is not encouraging for further purchases. Southern 
foundry coke is quoted here at about $16 to $16.50 per 
net ton. 

Old Material.—Cast-iron scrap is moving freely at 
about the old range of $14 to $15 per net ton, with ample 
supplies. The movement of steel melting scrap is on 
about the same large scale as for some time, with 
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prospects of a larger demand within the next few 
months, and dealers are taking quite a firm view as to 
values, though $13 per gross ton is regarded as about 
the top price, and less desirable offerings are sold as 
low as $8. 


New York 


NEw YORK, May 3, 1916. 


Pig Iron.—New England malleable foundries were 
the most important buyers in the past week, placing 
several thousand tons with Pennsylvania and New York 
furnaces, one eastern New York and presumably one 
Buffalo interest participating. A round tonnage was 
closed by one New York City buyer also. A number of 
transactions have been put through where the negotia- 
tion in each case was between a single buyer and a single 
seller, and various inquiries from New Jersey and Hud- 
son River points amount to 2000 to 3000 tons. A fea- 
ture of the market are filling-in lots and minor con- 
tracts for second half. A fair total is represented in 
the week’s sales, though the general aspect is of quiet- 
ness. A number of furnaces are making wage advances, 
and May-day demands were presented at several Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania points. Three advances have 
now been made since fall, amounting in all to 25 to 30 
per cent. Some buyers—quite a number, in fact—have 
yet to provide for their wants after July 1, and furnaces 
lately reported as well sold for the year have made 
reservations to an extent for such buying by regular 
customers. At Buffalo $19 to $19.50 for 2X foundry 
is the basis of some transactions, and prices there are 
a trifle firmer, though the common asking price was cut 
on some of the larger recent transactions in the East. 
New England strikes have caused some holding up of 
metal. Effective April 28 an embargo was declared by 
the New Haven road on shipments of pig iron and coke 
to Waterbury, Hartford and Torrington, Conn. We 
quote at tidewater for early delivery: No. 1 foundry, 
$21 to $21.25; No. 2X, $20.50 to $20.75; No. 2 plain, 
$20.25 to $20.50; Southern iron at tidewater, $20.75 to 
$21 for No. 1 and $20.25 to $20.50 for No. 2 


foundry 
and No. 2 soft. 


Ferroalloys.—The spot market for ferromanganese 
continues to ease, and although some small lots have 
been sold the past week at $400 to $450, it is believed it 
can be obtained under $400. A sale of a few days ago 
of about 1500 tons of British alloy at $175, seaboard, for 
delivery in the first half of 1917. swells the reported 
total for that delivery to about 22,000 tons. While arriv- 
als from abroad continue at a satisfactory rate, it is be- 
lieved in some quarters that prices in the last half of 
1916 will be higher than those at present, for consump- 
tion continues enormous. Representatives of British pro- 
ducers here are now authorized to sell for the last half 
of 1917 at $175, seaboard, the prevailing quotation, but 
there are no inquiries that far ahead. Spiegeleisen is 
quiet at $60 to $65, furnace, for last half of 1916, with a 
fair-sized inquiry in the market from Canada. Ferro- 
silicon, 50 per cent, is strong, with sales of small lots at 
$91 to $95, the quotation on contract still remaining at 
$83 to $85, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Railroad offerings are 
spicuous, but there are many industrial plant propo- 
sitions under consideration and New York building work 
looms up so well that the outlook for some time is ex- 
ceedingly bright. The Pennsylvania has taken bids on 
1800 tons of bridge work and the Lehigh Valley has 
now a total of 3300 tons before the market. The 
McClintic-Marshall Company is low on the 1750 tons 
for the two bridges over the Mystic River for the 
city of Boston and the Boston Elevated Railroad, and 
the American Bridge Company has closed for 200 tons 
for the Baltimore & Ohio. One of the largest offerings 
in the industrial plant field involves 3000 tons for the 
Midvale Steel Company at Nicetown and in addition to 
this further building work is to be done at the Worth 
Brothers plant at Coatesville. Interest is again being 
shown in 3000 tons of work for the Revere Sugar Re- 
fining Company, Boston, and it is understood that the 
Bush Terminal Company is to erect a pier in Brooklyn 


con- 
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which will take perhaps 750 tons. Three sectio: 
subway work, largely in Brooklyn, will be offered fo, 
bids in two weeks involving 13,000 tons. A loft buiid 
ing on South Street, taking about 500 tons, is the lates; 
addition of this type of building, and it is understood 
that the Harris-Silvers-Baker Company has closed | 
the 1000-ton Ritz Realty office building at Broad 
and Twenty-first Street. The McClintic-Marshall Com 
pany has the contract for the Atlantic Refining Com 
pany’s boiler house, 500 tons, and the Portland, Me. 
high school, 850 tons. Warehouse prices have bee; 
given another advance, this time $5 after the $3 advance 
last week, and shapes out of store are now 3.50c., New 
York. Mill shipments continue at 2.769c. to 3.169 
New York. 


Steel Plates.—Requests for plates for shipbuilding 
purposes continue and in some quarters it is believed 
that expansion in demand is to be expected for some 
time on this account. For delivery in a few weeks 
3.75¢., Pittsburgh, seems still a possibility for an at 
tractive order, while for quick shipment, mills have no 
difficulty in getting 5c., Pittsburgh. The general ru: 
of new business is done at 4c., Pittsburgh basis. Busi 
ness with the Pittsburgh mills for future delivery ap 
pears to be done at 2.75c. to 2.90c. With railroad cars 
10 to 50 per cent higher in price than they were a yea: 
ago, further instances of abandonment of car buying 
on account of high price are noted; among these may 
be mentioned 1000 gondolas for the Missouri Pacific, 
150 tank cars for the Imperial Oil Company and some 
50 cars for the Ocean Shore Railroad. The French 
Government has bought 500 more box cars and is ex 
pected shortly to place another lot and the Louisville 
& Nashville has closed for 750 more underframes, 
these distributed as follows: 200 to the American Ca 
& Foundry Company; 100 to the Mount Vernon Car 
Mfg. Company and 450 to the Bettendorf Company. 
The Rock Island is considering 300 center construction; 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake is likely to 
buy 100 to 300 automobile cars; the Wabash 800 to 
1000 box car bodies and the Illinois Central 300 cars. 
We quote plates out of warehouse at 4.50c., New York, 
an advance of $5 per ton over the prices ruling a week 
ago and $10 over those two weeks ago. Mill shipments 
may be put at 3.919c. to 5.169c., New York, depending 
on the urgency and for delivery in three months. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—lInterest is expected to de 
velop before long among manufacturing consumers 
for contracts for the last half, with the result that 
another buying movement is not unexpected. Mean- 
while store prices have been advanced $5 per ton and 
some sales of steel bars out of mill stocks have been 
made at 3.50c., Pittsburgh. For mill shipment we quote 
steel bars at 2.769c. to 2.919c., New York, for deferred 
delivery, and iron bars from mill at 2.669c., New York 
From warehouse, iron and steel bars are 3.50c., New 
York. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The Warren Foundry & Machine 
Company has been awarded the Lowell contract for 511 
tons, the New York City Queens contract for 500 tons 
and the Newburgh contract for 100 tons. R. D. Wood 
& Co., secured the New York City Manhattan and Bronx 
contract for 315 tons. New Bedford, Mass., is expected 
to be in the market soon for pipe in connection with 
sewer extension work, and Olean, N. Y., will this week 
buy 120 tons. While municipal lettings are strikingly 
few, activity prevails in the buying of pipe by private 
water and gas companies. Carload lots of 6-in., class B 
and heavier, are quoted at $30.50 per net ton, tidewater, 
class A and gas pipe taking an extra of $1 per ton. 

Old Material—The situation with regard to steel 
scrap and rolling-mill stock is distinctly unfavorable. 
Consumers appear to be completely out of the market, 
and dealers are not disposed to make purchases under 
such circumstances. While it is known that the con- 
sumption of scrap is enormous, the supply is evidently 
more than enough to meet it. Borings have fallen 
sharply. Relaying rails, however, continue to be in 4 
class by themselves, being scarce with a strong demand 
and a tendency to advance. Dealers’ views are !es® 


hopeful than they have been, and it is possible that the 
quotations given below would be shaded on active bus!- 
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Brokers are paying about as follows to local 
and producers, per gross ton, New York: 
ivy melting steel scrap (railroad or 
ey <cvaacataewe ce akcee ai ehaeebuae $15.50 to $15.75 
| scrap (eastern Pa. specifications). 15.00 to 15.25 
rails nee eesie C6 Nee See ee des Ge athe 27.50 
O. Pe 3c ee eal tween eck eben ere eas 16.75 to 17.25 
Co) ee ee ee re a . 26.50to 27.00 
r axles (for domestic use)........... 27.50to 28.00 
avian (Eee GENS tRs bic ctiae acess ie wheels 30.00 
lroad wrought..... veweaeaeiesdin Aa ae 
t-iron track scrap... ere --.-- 18.50to 19.00 
ird wrought, long Pa ae deme wag . 17.00to 17.50 
y Be ere eer . 16.00to 16.50 
ron er at eee ee ee a ; : eae 6.75 to 7.00 
wine COSINE 665 66s 0.058% we dee weeiede 8.25 to 8.50 
shop turnings. ....cccccse 8.25to 8.50 
borings and turnings ws at ite 8.00 to 8.25 
ght PIPE .. ccc eccerecesessusvencescers 2.00 to 2.50 
rwheels > erie ence oe & Oe ae . 16.00to 16.50 
ee el. 6 eae 12.75 to 13.25 


Cast scrap is in less demand than recently, and with 
, plentiful supply prices are slightly lower. Quotations 
nsumers are as follows, per gross ton, New York: 
st (machinery) 
ist (heavy)...... 


3 plate . 
tive grate bars 


6.00 to 16.50 
2.00 to 12.50 
2.00to 12.50 


OS ween da $17.50 to $18.00 
1 
1 
I 


BRITISH STEEL MARKET 


French Inquiry for Steel Blooms—American 
Billets for Second Half 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 3, 1916. 
Export prices are all nominal, but business has been 
lone in Seotch iron bars at £13 17s. 6d. Tin plates 
are firm, with makers asking 36s. Welsh sheet bars 
sold at £12 10s. for the home trade, while £14 
has been bid for export. France is inquiring for steel 


nave 


blooms. American 4-in. billets for July to December 
delivery have sold at $63 to $65, c.i.f. 


Benzol, 90 per cent, is quoted at 114d. per gal., 
luol at 2s. 4d. per gal., solvent naphtha at 2s. 2d. per 
gal. and ammonium sulphate at £16 per ton. 
Quotations of some iron and steel products, partly 
al, are as follows: 


; 


ike, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.0.b. Wales, 
ist week 

warrants, S6s. 6d 
lack sheets, No. 28, export f.o.b 


f.o.b. Tees, about 


Liverpool, £19 15s. 


i itite pig iron, 140s. compared with 


veek ago 
irs (Welsh) delivered at works it 
last 


bars, export, f.o.b 


Valley 


Swansea 
gainst £13 week 

Clyde, £18 5s 
omanganese, £35, 


nominal 


osilicon, 50 per cent, c.if., £29 compared with {£27 a 


o - — 


Large British Steel Output in 1915 
The British output of steel ingots for 1915, accord- 


ng to statistics just published by the Iron, Steel and 

\led Trade Federation, was 8,350,944 gross tons. 

his is the largest output in the last six years. The 

duction of various grades for the past six years 
as follows in gross tons: 


Acid Basic Acid Basic 
Bessemer. Bessemer Open- Open- Total 

hearth hearth 

138,103 641,012 3,016,830 1,578,536 6,374,481 

887,767 573,373 3,131,118 1,869,354 6,461,612 

$0,662 541.825 3,365,570 1,908,087 6,795,144 

O48,772 551,929 3,811,382 2,251,793 7,663,876 

797,072 482,444 3,680,848 2,874,749 7,835,113 

S21,408 $79,816 4,090,752 2,958,968 8,350,944 


"he total Bessemer output last year, 1,301,224 tons, 

arger than in 1914, but lower than any other 
year, while the open-hearth output of 7,049,720 
was larger than in any previous year. The pro- 

tion of puddled bars last year was 932,906 tons. 

in 1915 61 Bessemer converters and 489 open-hearth 

naces were in operation, and 35 converters and 103 
hearth furnaces were idle. 


— 


\ second dividend of 10 per cent, amounting to 
120.55, has been declared in favor of creditors of 
defunct Milwaukee Motor Company, Milwaukee, 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New YorK, May 2, 1916. 


After a period of weakness on Wednesday morning 
of last week, due to continued apprehension of trouble 
with Germany, the Washington situation became more 
reassuring and prices of securities advanced. This 
advance has steadily continued from day to day. The 
labor situation is regarded with some anxiety, but 
adjustments of differences with workmen are steadily 
being made, even in instances which seemed almost 
hopeless, and confidence is growing that difficulties of 
this character will be minimized. The range of prices 
on active iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday 
of last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 





Allis-Chal com 25% - 2S! Ry. Steel Spring 
Allis-Chal., pret idk T&L com bo hy 
Am. Can, com ob iy- SSH Ry. Steel Spring 
Am, Can, pref. 110 111 pref 97 
Am. Car & Fdy., Republic, com 14%- 48% 

com 7 - 65 Republic, pret LOT ™-108% 
Am. Car & Fdvy., Sloss, com 0 53% 

pref 116 -116% Pipe, com 19%- 20% 
Am. Loco., com 66%4- T4h, U. S. Steel, com. 82%- 84% 
Am. Loco., pref. .101%-102 U. S. Steel, pref..115144-116% 
Am. Steel Fdries. 46 - 49% Va. lL. C. & Coke 4s ~ O2M% 
Bald, Loco., com. S3%- 92! Westing. Ele 6% 9 
Bald. Loco., pref. 109 Am. Rad., com 593 95 
Beth. Steel, com.435 62 Am. Ship, com 42 15 
Beth. Steel, pref. 135 Am. Ship, pref 88 SS 
Colorado Fuel 1014- 43% Chic. Pneu. Tool. 69%- 75% 
Deere & Co., pref. 93 - 93% Lake Sup. Corp 9 9% 
Gen. Elec 161 -164 Pa. Steel, com 78 80 
Gt, No. Ore Cert. 38%- 40% Pa. Steel, pref OS 
Int. Harv. of N. J Warwick LOL, 

com 111%-114! Crue. Sti., com 78% S 
Int. Harv. Corp., Cruc, Steel, pref.114%-115 

com 2% : Harb-Walk. Refrac 
Int. Harv. Corp., pref 103 

pref 104% La Belle Iron, 
Lacka. Steel 67%- 71 com 2 3% 
Nat. En. & Stm., 

com ze 24 1281 
N. Y. Air Brake.127 138 
Pitts. Steel. pref GS& Qs 99 23 
Pressed Stl., com tHe 48 135 129 
Pressed Stl.. pref.100 103% 91 §21 

Dividends 

The Pressed Steel Car Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock, pay ible May 24 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company, regular quarterly, 1% per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable May 17 

The Inland Steel Company, regular quarterly, 2 per cent 
pay ible June 1 

The Yale & Towne Mfe Company extra, > per cent, 
payable May & 

The Eastern Steel Company, regular quarter! 1% per 


cent on the first 
Deere & Co., 


preferred stock, 
regular 


payble June 1 
quarterly, 1% per cent on the pre 


ferred stock, pavable June 1 
The New Jersey Zinc Company, regular quarter / per 
cent, and extra, 5 per cent, pavable May 10 


Decline in British Rail Exports 


The British colonial demand for steel rails is de- 
creasing very strikingly. The following data shows 
the exports of British rails to colonies for January and 
February for the last three years in gross tons: 


‘ olonies 


1916 1915 1914 
South Africa 131 3,956 20,623 
British India 4,169 14,563 15,149 
Australia 317 13,372 35,604 
Canada 2 1 

4,617 31,893 71,477 


This is a decrease for the first two months of 1916 
of 93.5 per cent from the same period in 1914 and 85.5 
per cent from that of 1915. No rails were shipped to 
Argentina in January or February, 1916. Total British 
exports of rails in 1915 were only 242,289 gross tons 
against 500,117 tons in 1913, a decrease of over 51 per 
cent. 


While not officially stated, it is known that the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company intends by May 15 to 
announce its decision to construct at North Birming- 
ham, Ala., near its furnace plant, a battery of over 
100 by-product ovens and a benzol works, at a total 
cost of over $2,000,000. The new works will be reached 
by the company’s tracks and the products transported 
to the City and North Birmingham furnaces at lowest 
cost. A saving of $2 per ton on iron manufacture is 
expected. 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, effective 
from April 10, 1916, per 100 lb.: New York, 16.9c.; 
Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; 
Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; 
Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; 
Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9¢c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New 
Orleans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 
65c. on plates, structural shapes, iron and steel bars, 
pipe and boiler tubes, tin plate, nails, spikes and wire. 
The foregoing rates to the Pacific coast are by rail only. 

Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, ™% in. 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 2.50c. to 2.75c. 
Ixtras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per lb. 


i-peams over 16 4M. 6... ec ccsccs mae : 10 
H-beams over 18 im........ée.. si on a desea 10 
Angles over 6 in., on one or both legs........ 10 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs less than \ in 
thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909..... .70 
Tees, structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 
car truck and conductor rail)...... : ivsis 300 
Channels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 
par Card, Het, 1. ACG, ccccaecsvacasevs .20to .80 
Deck beams and bulb angles... ..cecccvcevesess 30 
eS re ae a RN ee ey ee nl ee 40 
Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive. .25 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive. .50 
Cutting to: temeies,) BGT  Ghs 6 sos os os esate ek 1.55 


No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Plates.—Tank plates, %4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
in. wide, 2.75c. to 4c., base, net cash, 30 days. Follow 


ing are stipulations prescribed by manufacturers: 

Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 
facturers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated 
Feb. 6, 1903, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 
100 in. wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, 
are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq 
ft., are considered \4-in. plates Plates over 72 in. wide 
must be ordered 4 in. thick on edge or not less than 11 Ib 
per sq. ft., to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 
less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3/16 in 
take the price of 3/16 in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gags 
or weight, to be governed by the standard specifications o 
the Association of American Steel Manufacturers 


Cents per lb 


Extras 
Gages wnder 4% in. to and including 3/16 in . .10 
Gages under 3/16 in. to and including No. 8 ] 


Gages under No. § to and including No. 9 : 25 
Gages under No. 9 to and including No. 10 . 2 
Gages under No. 10 to and including No. 12 10 
Sketches (including straight taper plates), 3 ft 
and over Se ere ar dat 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over 20 
soiler and flange steel ....... aaa ak eee eae 
“A.B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel...... 20 
Sit Dotiows: WHOSE. co pnw ck skin's we wae aewe saan, 30 
er yee 8 er ee enn oe 40 
Locomotive firebox steel ........ i a aa a 50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive...... .05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... .15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive 25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.... a0 
Widths OVer 136 20). .<occicccessssne 1.00 


Cutting to lengths under 3 ft. to 2 ft., inclusive. .25 

Cutting to lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inclusive. .50 

Cutting to lengths under 1 ft............+.+.. 1.55 

No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. 
and over. 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods, 
$60, nominally. 

Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers, effective May 1: 
lence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 
per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
$2.45; galvanized, $3.15. Galvanized barb wire 
staples, $3.35; painted, $2.65. Wire nails, $2.50. Gal- 
vanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over base 
price; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. 
Woven wire fencing, 61% per cent off list for carloads, 
60% off for 1000-rod lots, 59% off for less than 1000- 
rod lots 

The following table gives the price per 100 lb. to re 
tail merchants on fence wire in less than carloads, with 
the extras added to the base price: 


and 


lain 


Wire, per 100 Ib. 

0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 l 16 
$2.50 $2.55 $2.60 $2.65 $2.80 $2.90 $3.00 $3.10 
3.40 3.45 3.50 3.60 3.75 4.10 4 °0 


Nos 
Annealed 
Galvanized 


3.55 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from April 21, 1916, on black and galvanized steel and 
iron pipe, all full weight. 
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Butt Weld 
Steel ron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black 
1, WY and *&. , & 30% i OE Reiwde 52 
. , 67 ae FM, wieiowees ase ae 
% to 3 «ae BO5e. | We sc ticcows . 57 
; % to 1%.. 60 
Lap Weld 
65 O08, FEE ecb ctetuaes 48 
2% to 6 68 Seek. bee Shs eee eee 54 
to 12 65 OOS TB iwccsmenees oo. ae 
13 and 14 53% 2% to 4 57 
l 41 to 6 57 
Se eh rs oe GG 56 
Reamed and Drifted 
i to 3, butt 68 4814 % to 1%, butt.. 55 
2, lap 63 isl, bahg SP wawneins 43 
21% to 6, lap 66 461, LS, ERD vce was 49 
3 Bree . 580 
2% to 4, lap $2 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
‘i, WY and *®& 59 3544 k, 14 and a & &s 2 2y 
iy a SOee 1 le a xicndacte . BT ‘ 
% to 1% 68 49h, he WO: Pb vised 61 4 
2 to 3 éaw e 501% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 63 ae >” SR ate 50 28 
2% to 4 66 47% 1% iweneée 55 34 
il, to 6 65 46, 2 ‘ ‘ oon 37 
7 to & . 61 40%, wok OO. 436 ci eee Oe $() 
2 to lZ . 56 351, SSO Bik ‘ 58 ; 
7 to 8. ‘ 52 ‘ 
9 to 12 47 s 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
li . 55 3814 - eee 44 26 
% to 1% 58 41%, % to 1% 47 29 
»to 2% 60 43% 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
. 55 O06 91-2258 44 2 
21% to 4 ; 57 10%, 2 iar 44 2 
il, to 6 56 39%, 2% to 4.. 46 50 
7 to 8 51 301% 41%, to 6.. » 4 29 


To the large jobbing 
illowed over the above 


trade an 
discounts. 


additional 5 per cent is 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 


counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets, 
of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 

Blue innealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib 


Nos. 3 to 8 as 2.85 to 2.95 
Nos. 9 to 10 2.90 to 3.00 
Nos ll and 12 2.95 to 3.05 
Nos. 13 and 14 3.00 to 3.10 
Nos. 15 and 16 : ; ‘ 3.10 to 3.20 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged 
Boa innealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Nos. 17 to 21 2.65 to 2.70 
Nos. 22 and 24 2.70 to 2.75 
Nos. 25 and 26 . 2.75 to 2.80 
No. 27 . 2.80 to 2.85 
No. 28 . 2.85 to 2.90 
No. 29 : .. 2.90 to 2.95 
No. 30 ; ~++.-3.10 to 3.15 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
Nos 10 and 11 .. 4.00 to 4.25 
No. 12 ; . 4.10 to 4.35 
Nos. 13 and 14 . .4.10 to 4.35 
Nos. 15 and 16 . 4.20 to 4.45 
Nos. 17 to 21 oH 4.35 to 4.60 
Nos. 22 and 24 4.55 to 4.80 
Nos. 25 and 26 . 4.70 to 4.95 
No. 27 4.85 to 5.10 
EEE a aie aloha ite eater eect ace eee s 5.00 to 5.25 
No, 29 : ; ~ oe. d. 15 to 5.40 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock For open-heart! 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes and standard charcoal-iron tubes, effective 
from April 15, 1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charceal Iron _ 
1% in 35 1%, in et -/ 
1% and 2 in..... eee 1% and 2 in. ss ? 
2\% in .44 OTe ns a af 
2% and 2% in 50 21%, and 2% in 4. 
and 3% in . 55 3 and 3% in : 44 
3% to 4% in 56 31, to 414 in +s 
and 6 ir .49 * and 6 in 
7 to 13 ir 46 7 to 13 in 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 


higher prices 

1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft.. 10 per cent 
net . xtra 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra 
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Metal Markets 


— 
i cannes eee n pneee enn Pe 


The Week's Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York Tin, -——Lead——, -——Spelter—— 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
L ake lytic York York Louis Y« ae Louis 
29.00 28.50 49.25 7.50 7.37% 18.25 18.00 
29.00 28.50 49.8714 7.50 7.37% 18.00 17.75 
29.00 28.50 50.50 7.50 7.37% 17. 75 17.50 
29.00 28.50 7.50 7.37% 17.75 17.50 
29.00 28.50 51.00 7.50 7.37% 17.50 17.25 
29 00 98.50 52.50 7.50 7.37% 17.50 17.25 


NEw YorK, May 3, 1916. 


In copper there is a decided lull but quotations re- 
main firm. Tin is higher because of uncertainty as to 
supply. Lead has been dull but its tone has changed 
from easy to steady. Spelter, after declining, shows 
signs of hardening. Antimony is dull and lower. 


New York 


Copper.—The market has been extremely quiet, 
with buying confined to small scattered lots but prices 
continue strong. There are rumors of large foreign 
inquiries pending. They may be true, as recent large 
buying for foreign account was preceded by similar re- 
ports. Far futures, that is from September on, are 
quoted at 28.50c., for electrolytic, while prompt has 
sold at 30.30c., cash, New York. Lake is unavailable 
for nearby delivery, and September is quoted at 29c. 
to 29.50c. cash. The refineries are having trouble in 
making prompt shipments. They have no actual strike 
troubles to contend with, but men are hard to obtain 
and they also have difficulty in getting supplies for 
their refineries. The London quotation for electrolytic 
is higher at £145. The exports in April totaled 19,980 
tons. Stocks in Great Britain and France are a little 
larger. They totaled 7223 tons April 30, against 5528 
tons March 381. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of April, based on daily quotations 
in THE IRON AGE, was 28.26%4c. and for electrolytic, 28c. 

Tin.—Difficulty in getting licenses to ship from Lon- 
don continues the dominating influence of the market. 
It has reached a point where some of those who are 
usually sellers are now buyers. A few importers are 
complaining bitterly over the situation, inasmuch as 
they have sold futures against which they cannot make 
deliveries. The situation has created an abnormal mar- 
ket. Throughout the week there has been a fair de- 
mand for April, May and June, but sellers were few. 
Spot tin was sold April 26 at 49.25c., but yesterday the 
quotation was 52.50c. Last Friday and yesterday there 
were fair sales, dealers and importers doing most of 
the buying. The total deliveries into consumption in 
\pril amounted to 4202 tons. In stocks and landing 
April 30 was 2756 tons. 


Lead.—The situation has been dull and devoid of fea- 
tures except that the tendency toward easiness has 
given way to one of firmness. The decline in prices 
was checked at 7.50c., New York, and 7.37%c., St. Louis. 
Sellers ceased to press for business inasmuch as their 
activity in that direction did not bring them anything. 
The exports in April totaled 1372 tons. 


Spelter.—The market has continued quiet, although 
ate last week it picked up a little. There was rather 
ively inquiry from the galvanizers for second quarter 
— but with more inquiry than actual business. 

sterday the tone of the market was fairly good at 

1 50e., New York, and 17.25c., St. Louis. May was 
oted at 17c. to 17.25c., New York; June at about 
o0c.; July at about 16c. and last quarter at about 
o0c. Not much interest is shown in far off positions 

the reason that the depressing effect of the Govern- 

t report on spelter is still felt. The April exports 
taled 2211 tons. 

\ntimony.—This metal has held no interest in the 
past week and prices have declined. For Chinese and 

panese grades 38.50c., duty paid, is quoted for spot, 
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and concessions from this price are reported but with 
no results. The shortage is, for the present at least, a 
thing of the past. 
Aluminum.—Quotations are unchanged at 58c. to 
60c. for No. 1 virgin aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent pure. 
Old Metals.—Conditions are unchanged. 
selling prices are continued as follows: 
Cents per Ib 


Dealers’ 


Copper, heavy 


and crucible . . 27.00 to 28.00 
Copper, heavy and wire . . 26.00 to 27 00 
Copper, light and bottoms 23.00 to 24.00 
Brass, heavy 16.00 to 16.50 
Brass, light ; 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy machine composition 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 red brass or eas turnings .17.00 to 18.00 
Lead, heavy , : 6.75 
Lead, tea 6.2 
Zine , 14.90 to 15.00 

Chicago 

May 1.—With the exception of copper prices, which 


are fractionally higher, also of tin, 
in the metal market last week was 
have revised our prices and quote: 
to 2850c.; Lake copper, 


the general trend 

downward. We 
Casting copper, 28c. 
29.75c. to 30.25c.; tin, car- 
loads, 51.50c., and small lots, 53.50c.; lead, 7.375c. to 
7.50¢c.; spelter, 17.50c.; sheet zinc, 25.50c.; Cookson’s 
antimony, 50c.; other grades, 40c. to 42c. On old metals 
we quote buying prices for less than carload lots as 
follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 23.50c.; copper 
bottoms, 21.50c.; copper clips, aie. : red brass, 18.50c.; 
yellow brass, 14c.; lead pipe, 6.25c.; zine, 13c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 30c.; tinfoil, 35c.; block tin pipe, 40c. 


St. Louis 


May 1.—Non-ferrous metals have not been particu- 
larly active, though there have been some marked 
changes in prices. To-day’s closing figures are: Lead, 
7.75¢.; spelter, 19c.; Lake copper, 32c.; electrolytic 
copper, 31.50c.; tin, 54c.; Asiatic antimony, 43c. In 
the Joplin ore district there was some recession in 
prices. Zinc biende ranged from $85 to $115 per ton, 
with the average for the week’s sales in the district 
$98. Calamine sold at $70 to $80, with the week’s aver- 
age $74. Lead ore sold at $98 to $100.50, with the aver- 
age $100. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 10c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 13.50c.; heavy red brass and light 
copper, 15.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 19c.; 
zinc, 10c. ; pewter, 24c.; tinfoil, 35c.; lead, 
lead, 3.50c. 


5.50c.; tea 


The Welsh Tin-Plate Industry 


The Welsh domestic demand for tin plate is said by 
U. S. Vice-Consul Hamilton C. Claiborne of Swansea, 
Wales, to have increased 100 per cent in the last 18 
months because of a shortage of bottles and glassware 
and the substitution of tin boxes and cases for packing. 
There has been difficulty in obtaining tin bars, with 
resultant high prices. Because of the inability of 
American exporters to obtain sufficient vessel room, 
local manufacturers report that competition has been 
appreciably reduced, resulting in large orders from the 
Far East. Steel plants have been very busy and more 
than $58 a ton has been asked for both Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel. 


Reports presented at the third annual meeting of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company of Wisconsin show that during the last 
fiscal year upward of 2300 claims were settled for mem- 
bers, and in practically all cases the compensation was 
received in whole by the employee without any litiga- 
tion, and the injured employee returned to his work 
fully satisfied that he had been fairly treated. The 
company is an association of employers in many lines 
of industry for mutual protection under the Wisconsin 
workmen’s compensation act. 


Refining nickel by a new process is reported as hav- 
ing been discovered in Canada. The claim is that 100 
Ib. of matte can be converted into 50 lb. of metal in 48 
hr. and that the low-grade iron ores of the Laurentian 
Hills near Ottawa can be used. 
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STRIKES AND WAGE ADVANCES 


Pittsburgh in a Turmoil 


This week Pittsburgh is in turmoil, due to strikes, 
and business of all kinds is seriously hampered. Every 
plant controlled by the Westinghouse interests is shut 
down, and it is estimated that from 30,000 to 32,000 
men are out on strike. The first trouble developed 
early last week at the plants of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company at East Pittsburgh, and now 
the plants of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
at Wilmerding, the Union Switch & Signal Company at 
Swissvale, the Pittsburgh Meter Company at East 
Pittsburgh and the R. D. Nuttall Company in Pitts- 
burgh are closed, with little prospect of any early settle- 
ment of the trouble. So far as known, there was no 
serious dissatisfaction among employees of the Air 
Brake Company, Switch & Signal Company or the other 
smaller Westinghouse interests, but the factories were 
closed for fear of an outbreak and perhaps injury to 
the employees and to the works. 

On Tuesday afternoon about 2000 Westinghouse 
strikers went to the works of the McClintic-Marshall 
Company at Rankin, Pa., broke down the fences and 
tried to persuade the men to go on strike. The situation 
was so serious that the officials of the company closed 
the entire plant, ordering the men to go home and re- 
main there until sent for. A delegation of Westing- 
house strikers also attacked the Edgar Thomson steel] 
works at Bessemer, and there was a serious riot, two 
of the strikers being killed. Determined efforts are be- 
ing made by the strikers to bring out the men in other 
plants. 

A strike of machinists has broken out at some of the 
shops in the Pittsburgh district, but as yet this is not 
serious. Probably 200 to 300 men went out in some of 
the smaller shops, demanding an 8-hr. day and $4 wage 
minimum, which the employers have refused to grant. 
As yet the larger machine shops in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict have not been affected. 

It is said that men in the employ of the Electric & 
Mfg. Company and the Air Brake Company have been 
making fabulous wages, some of them from $20 to $25 
per day, these large amounts being earned through 
bonuses:and by piecework. Thousands of the Westing- 
house employees did not want to go out on strike, but 
were forced to do so. How long the plants will remain 
idle is a question. The men have made demands for 
shorter hours, an increase in pay and recognition of 
labor unions, which the officials say they will not grant. 

Secretary Wilson, of the United States Department 
of Labor, has sent Clifton Reeves, of Trenton, N. J.. 
mediation commissioner, to Pittsburgh in an effort to 
mediate the strike, co-operating with the mediation 
board of the Department of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania. 

At a meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, held in the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, April 26, a number of additional firms joined 
the association, and its name was changed to the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Pittsburgh. The new organiza- 
tion will handle wage and labor matters, and is re- 
garded as very strong, its membership being composed 
of most of the representative manufacturing concerns 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

At midnight, April 30, the motormen and conductors 
on all the electric street railways in Pittsburgh went 
out on a strike for higher wages, but this trouble only 
lasted 36 hours. 


PITTSBURGH, May 3.—(By Wire.)—The strikes and 
labor troubles in Turtle Creek Valley, the district in 
which the Westinghouse plants are located, and in the 
Monongahela Valley, in which are the Edgar Thomson 
steel works and blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Rankin works of the McClintic-Marshall 
Company and other large plants, have assumed such 
an aspect that the National Guard of Pennsylvania has 
been ordered on duty in the strike zone and is now pa- 
trolling the affected districts. The riot at the Edgar 
Thomson works on Tuesday resulted in the death of two 
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men, the serious injury of ten and slight injurie 
about thirty. Plants now closed include the Bradd 
works of the American Steel & Wire Company, the 
Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company, the Sterling Sice| 
Foundry Company and others, whose owners did so { 
protect the lives of their employees. Only part of the 
Edgar Thomson works was in operation this morning 
and six of the blast furnaces were banked, with pros 
pects that four more furnaces would follow unless {| 
trouble is quickly settled. 

The entire plant of the West Penn Steel Company, 
Brackenridge, Pa., was shut down yesterday. On Mon- 
day, May 1, the company notified its men of an advance 
of 10 to 15 per cent in wages, but the men said the ad 
vance was not large enough and went on strike. 

The machinists’ strike in this district is getting more 
serious. Additional shops are involved, and it is now 
said that close to 5000 machinists are on strike. 

The Allegheny County Commissioners have issued a 
statement that, under the law of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, losses by the destruction of property re- 
sulting from riot will not fall upon the company or 
companies whose property is destroyed but upon the 
taxpayers of Allegheny County. This is the county in 
which Pittsburgh is located. 

It is a notable fact that all the names of the men 
who were injured at the riots at the Edgar Thomson 
works, and these include the two men who were killed, 
indicate they were foreigners. The better class of labor 
was not involved in the riots, and several leaders of the 
Westinghouse strikers have issued statements deploring 
the acts of the mob, for which they say they were in no 
wise responsible. 


Cincinnati Machinists’ Strike Only Fractional 
(Special Telegram) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 2, 1916.—The refusal of 
Cincinnati manufacturers to grant the machinists’ 
union’s demand for an 8-hr. day and the same pay for 
i8-hr. work now given for 52% hr. a week caused 
a strike May 1 that involves most of the metal-working 
plants here. A canvass of the shops under strike 
showed 9380 men at work Monday morning and 15390 
who failed to report. This includes the machine-too! 
shops, but does not include two or three suburban manu- 
facturing plants. Machinists here have been given in- 
creases in all shops in the past year in the shape of 
bonuses, and in some plants these increases figure all 
the way from 20 to 40 per cent. The poor initial show- 
ing made by the union leaders is believed by employers 
to indicate an early termination of the trouble. 


Youngstown Machinists’ Demands 


At Youngstown, Ohio, machinists have drawn up 
demands for an 8-hr. day, with no reduction in pay, 
and a minimum rate of 50c. per hour. Other demands 
are as follows: Overtime shall not be compulsory. 
All overtime to be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half and double time for Sundays and holidays—the 
holidays to be New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. All machinists, drill- 
press hands, special machine hands and floor and vise 
men must be members of the International Association 
of Machinists. Should it become necessary to reduce 
forces, the present men shall be retained and reduction 
made in working hours until hours have reached 32 
per week. Should any further reduction become neces- 
sary, the forces shall be reduced and the last man em- 
ployed shall be the first laid off. Laid off men shall 
be given preference of re-employment, seniority ‘ 
prevail. The ratio of apprentices to be not more than 
one to each shop and one to every ten machinists there- 
after. These changes of conditions to take effect May |. 
1916. 

A strike involving practically all the machine shops 
in the district is now on, but no estimate of the number 
of men on strike has been given out. Manufacturing 


concerns in the Mahoning Valley have issued a public 
£ 











ent, giving their views on the situation, part 
ch is as follows: 
it they believe in equal treatment to all workingmen, 
organized or not; that every man in America has the 
work without being compelled to join any union or 
tion; and likewise, that any employer should have 
t to employ any man irrespective of his membership 
rganization. 
nder the present conditions of trade and competition it 
ossible to institute the 8-hr. day 
in this Valley. 
\hbout 1800 employees of the Republic Rubber Com- 
Youngstown, have struck and the entire plant 
ile. Thomas 8S. Robinson, president of the company, 
has issued a statement in which he says the company 
not submit to the excessive demands of labor, in- 
ling the closed shop and the 8-hr. day. 
it is said there is a plan to demand an 8-hr. day 
men employed at the Youngstown blast furnaces 
ind steel works. As yet, however, this demand has 
been made. 


as it has been de- 


New England Labor Conditions 


The striking pressmen at the American Grapho- 

phone Company, Bridgeport, Conn., have returned to 

ork without winning any concessions and the city is 
free from labor troubles. 

At a largely attended meeting, April 1, the ma- 
hinists’ union of Bridgeport initiated over 2000 mem- 
bers, bringing its membership to over 5000. At this 
meeting an announcement was made that there was no 
labor trouble in prospect as the members of the union 
were in favor of leaving conditions as they were in 
the city. 

The polishers who were out at the Millers Falls 
Company, Millers Falls, Mass., have returned, but the 
machinists are still out. 

There has been no change in the situation at the 
Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., and the 
plant is still closed down. 

The Eastern Malleable Iron Company, Naugatuck, 
Conn., has decreased its working schedule from 56 to 
54 hr. a week, with a compensating increase in wages. 

The Seovill Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 
announced a bonus of 10 per cent on wages earned from 
Feb. 26 to March 31. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Advances Wages 


\nnouncement of a wage increase of approximately 
1) per cent was made by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, April 29. The increase is effective May 1. It 
affects the employees of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany and Maryland Steel Company. 


Other Labor Notes 


(he Steel Car Forge Company, an interest of the 
dard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, has notified 
mployees in its works at New Castle, Pa., of an ad- 
in wages of about 10 per cent. Common labor 
on the basis of $2.50 per day. 
The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
posted notices of a general wage increase as fol- 
Laborers to 19c. an hour and all tonnage and 
employees an advance of approximately 2%%c. 
hour, effective May 1. 
"he strike at the plant of the Pennsylvania Engi 
cring Works, New Castle, Pa., was settled on Thurs 
April 27, the company giving its employees an 
ince of 3e. per hr., effective from May 1. All de- 
‘ments are now in operation. 
‘he Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has 
ited its employees an advance of 10 per cent in 
Labor employed by this company is now being 
d 25¢e. per hr. 
\t Chicago and Milwaukee the advent of May has 
ight few additional labor disturbances to augment 
se previously inaugurated. The situation at Mil- 
‘ukee presents no individual instances of importance, 
‘hough the tension attendant upon the ccnditions of 
shortage and the high level of finished product 
es continues a menace. 
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A number of molders have walked out from the 
foundry of the Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Chi- 
cago, presumably influenced by the strike at the nearby 
Harvester plant. The International Harvester Com- 
pany has announced an increase equivalent to 10-hr. 
pay at the former rate of 9 hr. work, but the men are 
also contending for union recognition and the abolish- 
ment of the Employees’ Benefit Association. The strike 
at the McCormick and Deering works of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company has grown to the point of 
including the entire force of the former plant, resulting 
in its temporay idleness. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company has 
granted an increase to its employees at Lebanon and 
Reading, Pa., of from 5 to 10 per cent. This is the 
second increase within the past few months. 

The Logan Iron & Steel Company, Burnham, Pa., 
will increase the wages of its puddlers from $5 to $5.25 
per ton on May 8. 

A number of the machinists of the William J. 
Oliver Mfg. Company, Knoxville, Ky., are out. They 
demand increased wages and shorter hours. The com- 
pany pays highest wages in the section, according to 
President W. J. Oliver, conducts an open shop and the 
men now out may return to work if they wish to at the 
wages heretofore paid. 

Since Jan. 1, the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has put into effect increases in the 
wages of its shop employees ranging from 10 to 12 per 
cent, in consideration of improved business conditions. 
The company followed the plan of checking over the 
entire working force and making such increases as the 


merits of each case warranted. 


Franklin Institute Medalists 


The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, at a meeting 
to be held Wednesday, May 17, at 2.30 p. m., will pre- 
sent the Franklin Medal to Dr. Theodore William 
Richards, director Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory, 
Harvard University, and to John J. Carty, chief engi- 
neer American Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
the Elliott Cresson Medal to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Theodore N. Vail, president. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has dis- 
missed the petition of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway for permission to increase its industrial 
switching rates in the Milwaukee terminal district. 
However, the commission has ordered that the rate for 
reciprocal switching shall be made Ic. per 100 lb., sub- 
ject to a minimum weight of 40,000 Ib. per car. The 
rate for switching in the district between industrial 
tracks and team tracks is fixed at 1%c. per 100 Ib., 
subject to a minimum weight of 55,000 lb. between dis 
tricts where the industrial minimum is 50,000 lb. and 
65,000 lb. in districts where the industrial minimum is 
60,000 Ib. 


The Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, has 
about completed a zinc smelter at Fort Smith, Ark., 
which will be operated under the name of the Fort 
Smith Spelter Company, recently incorporated in Ohio 
with a capital stock of $350,000. This plant will supply 
the Trumbull Company with the spelter required in the 
manufacture of galvanized sheets, leaving some surplus 
that will be sold to other mills. D. W. Kerr, vice- 
president of the Trumbull Company, is president of the 
Fort Smith Spelter Company, and H. S. Buck, who was 
formerly associated with the Trumbull Company, is 
vice-president and general manager. 


The offices of the Co-operative Used Machinery 
Company, dealer in second-hand machine tools and 
metal-working machinery, have been removed from 
room 553, 50 Church Street, to room 408, 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 


The Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has 
removed its Denver office to 1633 Tremont Street, to 
continue in charge of O. H. Davidson. A _ stock of 
motors will be carried at this office. 
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Seeneeonenecenneneeny 


J. V. W. Reynders, who recently resigned as vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, was 
tendered a banquet April 29 by members of the Borough 
Council of Steelton, Pa., of which he was president. 
He was presented with a silver loving cup by 42 borough 
officials in appreciation of his work in obtaining for 
Steelton many important public improvements. 

Grenville A. Harris, after 16 years of continuous 
service with Takata & Co., New York City, has re- 
signed his position as chief engineer and has accepted 
a similar position with the American Steel Export Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York City, with entire 
charge of its newly established engineering and ma- 
chinery department. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Company, held Aprii 27, Joseph A. Horne, 
one of the directors, was elected to the position of sec- 
ond vice-president, retaining also his present position 
and title of general superintendent. Mr. Horne, who 
has been over 24 years in the company’s service, has 
the entire management of the works at Stamford, Conn., 
and of all manufacturing operations of the company, 
including those of its Canadian plant at St. Catharines, 
Ont. His election as a vice-president is in recogni- 
tion of his successful administration in the past, and of 
the ability which he has shown in discharging the duties 
of his very responsible position. 


Charles Fell, superintendent of the pipe mill of the 
Lorain plant of the National Tube Company, Lorain, 
Ohio, has been appointed manager of the plant, suc- 
ceeding Max M. Suppes, deceased. F. W. Waterman, 
who has been chief engineer of the Lorain plant for a 
number of years, and who has acted as manager since 
the death of Mr. Suppes, has been appointed general 
manager of the new tube mill, the erection of which 
the National Tube Company will shortly begin at Gary, 
Ind. Both appointments went into effect May 1. Mr. 
l’ell has been in the employ of the National Tube Com- 
pany many years, going to Lorain from McKeesport, 
Pa., in 1908. He started with the company in a minor 
capacity and successive promotions have brought him 
to his present position. Mr. Waterman went to Lorain 
in 1897 as chief engineer of the Johnson Company and 


had charge of the construction work of the original 
plant and various extensions that have since been 
made. He became chief engineer of the Dominion Iron 


& Steel Company in 1900, but returned to the Lorain 
plant two years later. 


J. L. Adams, who has been sales representative of 
the Cambria Steel Company, at Cincinnati, Ohio, nearly 
283 years, has been appointed manager of sales of the 
Cambria Steel Company, Midvale Steel Company and 
Worth Brothers Company. 

Alonzo G. Kinyon, superintendent of locomotive op- 
eration on the Seaboard Air Line for a number of 
years, has resigned this position to become chief con- 
sultant in power generation in steam locomotives for 
the Powdered Coal Engineering & Equipment Company, 
Chicago. 

John H. Guess, secretary and treasurer Lima Loco- 
motive Corporation, Lima, Ohio, The 
vacancy has not yet been filled. 


has resigned. 

Alfred Reeke, president Reeke-Osmond Motor Car 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed general 
manager of the Thomas B. Jeffery Company, 
Kenosha. Wis., manufacturing pleasure and commercial 
Mr. Reeke assumes the duties of Edward S. 
who resigned several months ago to become 
the Jordan Motor Car Company, Cleveland, 


sales 


ears, 
Jordan, 
head of 
Ohio. 
Henry Cave, president Cave Welding & Mfg. 
Company, will hereafter be directly associated with the 
Davis-Bournonville Company, in active charge of its 
research department, at the general offices in Jersev 
City, N. J. He will, however, retain his interest in, and 
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act in an advisory capacity to the first-named con 
lo enable Mr. Cave to do this, the Davis-Kourno:,y;| 
Company has arranged to take over the sale its 
apparatus in New England, extending to that te: 
co-operative service, from manufacturer to cus! 
direct. Sales offices will be established in Bosto: 
other New England cities, for the greater conve: 
of customers. The Cave Welding & Mfg. Company wij| 
continue to assist the users of Davis-Bournonville ap. 
paratus to the best of its ability. Mr. Cave has heen 
continuously and prominently identified with the oxy- 
acetylene industry since its introduction in the United 
States, and his extensive technical and practical experj- 
ence has given him an authoritative position in the 
industry. 


N. P. Hyndman, sales agent of the Washington 
Coal & Coke Company, First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, has gone to California, to be absent until 
about June 1. 


I'red W. McKee, assistant superintendent of the 
blast furnaces of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
at Haselton, Ohio, has been made superintendent of 
Hall furnace of the company at Sharon, Pa. 


L. J. Campbell, assistant to the president, J. A. 
Campbell, of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, returned last week from a vacation 
spent in Florida. 

Press reports from Lebanon, Pa., state that B. Daw- 

Coleman, resident director of the Penazsylvania 
Steel Company, recently acquired by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, will retire from the board this week 
and sever his connection with both the company and 
the Cornwall Ore Banks Company. Mr. Coleman has 
long been connected with the iron and steel industries 
of the Lebanon district and still retains his directorship 
in the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 


At a special meeting held last week in Seattle, 
Wash., the Manufacturers’ Association elected William 
Pigott, Seattle, president. Mr. Pigutt is president of 
the Seattle Car & Foundry Company and also of the 
Seattle Steel Company. 

Henry H. Knapp, whose resignation as assistant 
treasurer of the Reed-Prentice Company, Worcester, 
Mass., took effect Jan. 1, recently formed, in company 
with Worcester and Boston interests, the Universal! 
Export & Import Company, with offices at 49 Federal! 
Street, Boston. Mr. Knapp is the treasurer of the 
company, wh.ch is incorporated under Massachusetts 
laws to transact a general exporting and importing 
business and to act as manufacturers’ agent. Special 
attention will be given to Latin-American trade, and 
when the European war closes the scope of the busi- 
ness will be enlarged to cover all quarters of the globe. 
One of Mr. Knapp’s associates is S. S. Brill, recently 
special agent of the Department of Commerce, and for 
many years export manager for American firms in for 
eign countries. 

W. H. McKenna, first vice-president of the Van- 
adium-Alloys Steel Company, Pittsburgh, recently re- 
moved to Boulder, Col., to assist his brother, John 
A. McKenna, general manager of the Vasco Mining 
Company, in connection with their tungsten operations 
in Colorado. 


son 


Dr. Johann Puppe, the German authority on ques- 
tions relating to rolling steel and inventor of a rolling 
system for wide flange beams, is now director of the 
Steel and Iron Works at Freistaedt, Austrian Silesia, 
having recently been taken from the trenches at the 
war front. 


Robert A. McKean, for some years structural eng! 
neer for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has resigned: to accept a similar position with 
the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, now owned and oper- 
ated by the McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh. 


The Burd High Compression Ring Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., announces the appointment of George H 
Hiee@ins as factory manager. He goes to the company 


with an extended experience gained from his former 
associations with the Stone & Webster Corporation, the 
Westinghouse Electrical Company, Ford Motor Com- 
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' _ Buick Motor Company, and Oakland Motor Car 
Company, and will give special attention to problems 
ving production. 

P. Bullard of the Bullard Machine Tool Com- 
was elected vice-president of the Chamber of 
¢ommeree of Bridgeport, Conn., April 24. A. H. Bul- 

was elected a director. 


\‘aniel Gray, formerly with the Henry Vogt Ma- 

e Company, is now general foreman of the National 

indry & Machine Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Thomas Parkes, formerly manager of the Atlas 
\iachine Company, Nashville, Tenn., purchased recently 
y the Nashville Machine Company, has joined the mill 
supply department of the latter company. 

Charles A. Rowe, formerly with the Pittsburgh 
Stee! Company at Chicago, has been elected president 

the Legaucear & Rowe Engine Company, Chicago. 
He has been connected with the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany for the past 11 years, for a time being super- 
intendent at the nail and wire mill in Monessen, Pa. 

Henry Souther has resigned as vice-president of 
the Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

George H. Houston, superintendent Root & Vander- 
oort Engineering Company, has been identified in a 
consulting capacity with the American Can Company 
at New York City. 

Ross Anderson, formerly factory superintendent of 
the Flannery Bolt Company, Bridgeville, Pa., is now 
factory manager of the Poole Engineering & Machine 
Company, Baltimore. : 

Herman Jakobsson, who has been practising patent 
law and consulting engineering at Washington, D. C., 
has become identified with the Midvale Steel Company 
as artillery engineer. 

Walter Castanedo has been made district manager 
at New Orleans for the Ames Iron Works, Oswego, 
N. Y., with offices in the Hennen Building. 


Wilmington Employers’ Association 


With 213 members, including representatives of 
almost all the industrial establishments of Wilmington, 
ldel., the Wilmington Employers’ Association has been 
ganized. The officers are C. D. Garretson, president; 
John E. Healy and Frederick W. Gawthrop, vice-presi- 
dents; C. G. Neese, secretary; George W. Chambers, 
treasurer. The executive committee consists of Joseph 
Hamilton, J. E. Walker, Henry M. Taylor, Frank N. 
Overdeer, Robert Glover, Thomas H. Robbins, Henry 
I. Mellon, William Shinn and A. P. Neutze. At the 
first meeting, held at the Hotel DuPont, April 26, reso- 
lutions were adopted setting forth the object of the 
association to be to establish and maintain indusetrial 
liberty, justice, peace and mutual understanding in re- 
lations of employers and employees; to assist and pro- 
tect the members in the full and free exercise of the 
right to employ workmen, irrespective of the member- 
ship of such workmen in any labor organization and 
without regard to the rules, orders or policies of such 
organization, ete. 


Cleveland Industrial Association 


At the annual meeting of the Industrial Association 
Cleveland, Ohio, held April 29, a governing board 
was elected which includes W. D. Sayle, Cleveland Punch 
« Shear Works Company; W. B. Greene, Palmer & De 
Mooy Foundry Company; W. C. Sly, W. W. Sly Mfg. 
‘ompany; Willard Fuller, Upson Nut Company; William 
\. Connelly, D. Connelly Boiler Company, and L. H. 
\ittredge, Peerless Motor Car Company. C. O. Bartlett, 
president C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, L. H. Kit- 
‘redge, W. C. Connelly and others were the speakers. 
Susiness men were urged to participate in political 
‘fairs in order to receive fair treatment at the hands 
egislative bodies. They were told that their side of 
Hic questions usually is ignored because of the lack 
' effective effort to place their views prominently be- 
re the people. 
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Teecnsesscesscccsesses 


JAMES DUCKWORTH, head of the Duckworth Chain 
Company, Springfield, Mass., died at Newport News, 
Va., April 30, aged 74 years. He was born in Bury, 
England, and came to this country with his parents 
when five years old. For many years he was asso- 
ciated with his father at Mount Carmel, Conn., in the 
manufacture of looms for weaving carpets, etc. He 
went to Springfield 39 years ago and started a factory 
for the manufacture of sewing-machine parts. When 
the bicycle business began to thrive he established 
the Duckworth Chain Company. 


JOHN C. BOLE died at his home in Pittsburgh, April 
26. He was at one time a member of the firm of Bole, 
Ross & Co., dealers in iron and steel scrap, and later 
was connected with the Shenango Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, operating a plant at Greenville, Pa., making iron 
bars. For the last few years he has been president 
of the John C. Bole Company, handling iron and steel 
scrap, with offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. , He leaves his widow and two sons. 
He was a member of the Duquesne Club. 


WILLIAM J. LEDDELL, president Leddell Metal Com- 
pany, manufacturers of metal alloys, with a factory 
at Hunters Point, L. I., died April 27 at his home in 
Summit, N. J., aged 69 years. He was a native of New 
Jersey and was formerly a member of the firm of Led- 
dell, Bigelow & Co., Elizabeth, N. J. He was in early 
life a prominent mining expert. He leaves his widow, 
a son, and a daughter. 


ALBERT M. WINGE, shipbuilder, Seattle, Wash., mem- 
ber cf the firm of King & Winge, died April 22, aged 
18 years. He was one of the ablest factors in the 
deve'opment of Seattle’s shipbuilding center. 


JOHN S. DONNELLY, general foreman of blast fur- 
naces at the Steelton plant of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, died April 29 from pneumonia, aged 55 years. 


JAMES TRUMBULL, secretary and treasurer Con- 
necticut Electric Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 


died at Saranac Lake, N. Y., April 25, aged 35 years. 


Shop Penalties for Contributory Negligence 


One of the employees in the sheet mill of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, who thoughtlessly caused 
an accident to another employee in his department that 
resulted in a loss of ten days’ time, was given a lay-off 
of one day for each day the injured man was off work. 

One of the employees of the company’s mechanical 
department received a slight scratch that he thought 
was too insignificant to need medical attention. He 
reported to the hospital two days after the accident 
with an infected finger and lost ten days’ time because 
of his failure to observe a rule that every employee is 
perfectly familiar with. When he was ready to return 
to work he was told to take a week off and read the 
company’s safety bulletin No. 1 several times each day. 

One of the men in the puddle mill had to chip some 
concrete. He had a pair of goggles in his pocket that 
had been furnished him to wear when engaged in any 
work that might endanger his eyes. However, it was 
deemed fortunate that one of the inspectors found him 
after he had been at work only a few minutes. He 
acknowledged he had been told to wear goggles when 
doing this kind of work, also he took out his goggles 
from the case he had them in when asked by the in- 
spector if he had goggles. He was given three days’ 
lay-off to think over the chance he took. 


The Burd High Compression Ring Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill, announces the removal of its Detroit branch 
from the quarters occupied in the David Whitney Build- 
ing, for a year or more, to a ground floor location, 578 
Woodward Avenue. Walter C. Willard is the manager 
of this branch. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The plant formerly operated by the Clark Steel Hoop 
Company at Punxsutawney, Pa., in the manufacture of 
steel hoops and cotton ties, has been taken over by other 
interests and a new company formed, known as the 
Punxsutawney Iron & Steel Company, which will manu- 
facture refined iron bars and light steel bands. Actively 
connected with the new company William Dakin, 
R. E. Preble and C. L. Payton. 

The Dravo-Doyle Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded a contract on its bid of $21,750 for three cen- 
trifugal pumps and the necessary motors by the board 
of control, Youngstown, Ohio, for the 
filter plant. 


are 


additions to 


The Fort Pitt Rivet Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by W. E. Walsh, 
1002 Frick Building, J. M. Taylor and J. W. Matterer. 

The Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company, George 
Bullock, receiver, Erie, Pa., has awarded general con- 
tract to the Henry Shenk Company, Twelfth and Sassa- 
fras streets, Erie, for the contruction of car barn and 
shops at Erie from plans of the United Gas & Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York, at a cost of about 
$100,000. 

The Arsenal Garage Company, Pittsburgh, with a 
capital stock of $30,000, has been incorporated by J. J. 
Schill, Joseph Fuhrer, Jr., and Orren F. Hartle to 
manufacture, sell and repair automobiles. 

The E. A. Myers Company, Pittsburgh, with a capital 
stock of $25,000, has been incorporated by E. A. Myers, 
4311 Schenley Farms Terrace, Pittsburgh; W. E. Adams 
and others, to manufacture automobiles, accessories, etc. 

Reports that the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., would erect a new blast furnace are 
officially denied. Six of the new tin mills being erected 
by this company at its Yorkville, Ohio, plant will be 
in operation within the next sixty days. 

The Standard Car Construction Company, recently 
organized at Sharon, Pa., and which has secured for a 
site the property of the Masurite Explosive Company 
at Masury, Pa., is going ahead actively with the build- 
ing of its new plant. Orders for part of the equipment 
have been placed. The company will build steel tank 
cars, and has opened offices in the Wright Building, 
St. Louis, Mo.; DuPont Building, Wilmington, Del., and 
at 314 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, reports 
its sales for the nine months ended March 31, 1916, at 
$15,760,018.17, against $7,560,588.40 for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1915, an increase of $8,199,429.77. Net 
profits for the period stated were $3,185,149.84, against 
$291,484.35 for the same period, previous year, or an 
increase of $2,893,665.49. The company is operating its 
works to full capacity and has orders ahead for some 
months. It has issued a call for payment on June 1 of 
$500,000 of its 6 per cent coupon gold notes. There will 
then remain outstanding only $2,000,000 of notes, due 
Jan. 1, 1920, of a total issue of $5,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1915. 

The Evans Mold & Machine Company, Uniontown, 
Pa., has placed contracts for its new foundry. The 
main building will be of brick, 40 x 100 ft., fitted with 
modern equipment. There will be shower baths, wash 
rooms and lockers for the employees. The company will 
make steel castings. 

The Moltrop Steel Products Company, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., which is increasing its capital stock from $100,000 
to $150,000, is understood to be intending to use the 
additional capital in making additions to its plant. 

The F. Tinker & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, with a 
capital stock of $5,000, has been incorporated by Francis 
Tinker, 327 South Atlantic Avenue, Pittsburgh; Uriah 
Tinker and others, to manufacture hammers, tools, 
knives, etc. 

The Knott & Harker Company, general iron founder, 
engineer and machinist, Beaver Falls, Pa., lost one of 
its important buildings, which was totally destroyed by 
fire on the night of April 21. It was a frame structure, 
30 x 80 x 170 ft., two stories, and contained a power 
plant, pattern shop, stock rooms and shipping depart- 
ment. The loss is estimated at $20,000. Part of the 
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power plant was saved, and by using electric power {: om 
another plant the delay will not be serious. Machine 
shop, office buildings and foundry are intact, so that jt 
may be said that all departments are practically in fy) 
operation. 

The Pittsburgh Game & Novelty Company, Pitts. 
burgh, with a capital stock of $12,000, has been incor- 
porated by Samuel A. McKelvey, 706 Lang Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, treasurer; H. H. Hering, W. J. Turner and 
others, to manufacture toys and novelties from iron, 
wood and steel. 


American Iron and Steel Institute 


At the annual meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute held in New York, May 1, the following 
directors were re-elected for the ensuing three years: 
Edward Bailey, Harrisburg; Joseph G. Butler, Jr., 
Youngstown, Ohio; E. A. S. Clarke, New York; John 
A. Topping, New York; William H. Donner, Philadel- 
phia; Willis L. King, Pittsburgh; Samuel Mather, 
Cleveland. The following were elected associate mem- 
bers at a meeting of directors held April 28: 


Nils Anderson, Debevoise & Anderson, New York 

Arthur S. Dwight, president Dwight & Lloyd Sint 
Company, New York 

*(jeorge C. Farkell, superintendent rail mill, Nat 


Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio 


*Frederick E. Fieger, general manager Portsmouth 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Machine Tool ¢ 


Whitaker-Glessner Company, 
John M. Fitzgerald, 
Rochester, N 4 


president Davis 


S. W. Hobson, surgeon Newport News Shipbuilding & 
lbbock Companys Newport News, Va 
*James C. C. Holding, general sales department, Ca! 


Steel Pittsburgh 
McConnell, 
| Company 
Moeller, 
Compal Worcester, Mass 
*William C. Moreland 


Pittsburgh 


Company, 
*Malcolm KF 


(‘arnegie Stee 


Mingo wor 
Ohio 


superintendent 
Mingo Junction, 


*Robert C sales American Steel & Wire 


agent 


secretary Jones & Laughlin Stee 


(Company, 


James A. Singmaster, general superintendent New Jerse 
Company, Palmerton, Pa 
*Clinton G Thomas, president Western Reserve Stee! 


tf or’ r) \ 
ompany, 


Warren, Ohio 


*William J. Thomas, roll designer, Saucon plant, Bethlehe 
Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa 

Carl Hans Vom Baur, engineer, electric furnace depat 

t, Hamilton & Hansell, New York 

*Robert A. Walker, resident editor THE IRON AGE, Ill 

*Albert R Webb, sales agent, American Steel & W 
om) Worcester, Mass 

*Placed temporarily on associate list, to be transferre 
et ‘ ist aS vacancies occur 


New Sheet-Mill Plant Proposed 


Jacob Waddell has acquired a 36-acre site near the 
Empire mills, Niles, Ohio, on which will be built a new 
sheet-mill plant by a company of which he will be the 
head. The plant will be equipped at the start with six 
hot mills, while foundations will be provided for two 
additional hot mills. Galvanizing and other equipment 
will be installed. 


A 2-ton open-hearth furnace, duplicating the unit 
installed by the Standard Crucible Steel Casting Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, as mentioned in THE Iron AGE of 
Jan. 27, has been purchased by the Gas Traction Foun- 
dry Company, Minneapolis. David McLain, Milwaukee, 
is the designer of the furnace. 


The Bay Iron Works, Bayfield, Wis., has taken 4 
contract for the manufacture of a new non-leakable 
valve for high pressure use, designed by Philip Buckley, 
Washburn, Wis. A large installation will be made at 
once in the Barksdale plant of the DuPont Powder 
Company near Washburn. 


The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, P2., 
rolled 216 tons of finished plates on its universal mil! 
in one 12-hr. turn last week—the highest turn record 
for the mill. The plates are intended for the new 
bridge over the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky. 
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Newark Industrial Exposition 


a part of the celebration of the city’s 250th 
ersary, an industrial exposition under the direc- 
f the manufacturing and trades committee of the 
( mittee of One Hundred, Newark, N. J., has been 
nged at the First Regiment Armory for a period 
three weeks beginning Saturday afternoon, May 13, 
Secretary of War Baker, representing President 
Wilson, will deliver the opening address. Over 250 
bits from 133 distinct lines of industry will be 
resented. The following manufacturers of iron and 
will show their products: 


iid & Eberhardt—aA historical exhibit showing one of 
id-style shaping machines, built in 1871, alongside one 
r latest type high-duty motor-driven shaping machines 
ration on both die and casting work 
iis Sacks, iron foundry—Gray-iron castings of every 
ition, especially machinery castings 

Star Fan & Motor Works—Drawn-steel motor-driven 


Universal Caster & Foundry Company Large-size 
e boards showing comprehensive line of furniture casters 
ictured 
Cc. T. Williamson Wire Novelty Company—Automatic 
for making wire cork screws, in operation. 
Elis Adding Typewriter Company—-Two machines, one 
tion adding machine and typewriter or billing ma- 
ind the other a duplex adding machine, both elec- 
operated 
J. Wiss & Sons Company—Samples of shears, scissors, 
snips, razors, ete., in different stages in process of 
icture 
Phoenix Lock Works—Builders’ and marine hardware, 
hardware, brass ship locks, butts, hinges, hasps, 
ooks, barrel bolts, and chest handles, all to government 
tions, 
The Driver-Harris Wire Company—Working exhibit of 
machine finishing the small sizes of wire, in addition to 
ples of regular sized wire, rods, sheet, strips and rope 
cts. The filling of diamond dies for drawing wire will 
so be shown 
The Newark Leather Machinery Company—Leather-work- 
ng machinery 
The Sloan & Chase Mfg. Company—Machine tools and 
ry, small tools, etc. 
Thatcher Furnace Company—Ranges and boilers 
B. Tidey—Box-making machinery. 
lhe Crocker-Wheeler Company—tElectrical machinery. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company—FElectrical 


H. K. & F. S. Benson—Brass ingots, rolls and sheets. 
e Central Stamping Company—Tinware. 
Coit Machine & Engineering Company—Sheet-metal 
ery 
e Gamon Meter Company—Water Meters 

August Goertz & Co.—Metal novelties. 

\. J. Hastings & Co.—Saws and machinery. 
Manufacturers Can Company—HMetal containers 
Newark Wire Cloth Company—Wire cloth. 

Newark Gas Engine Company—Gas engines 


New Shipbuilding Plant at Chester 


lhe Sun Shipbuilding Company, which has recently 
een organized, will establish one of the most extensive 
shipbuilding plants in the country at Chester, Pa. 
Senator W. C. Sproul of Chester is one of the leading 
vers in the plan. He and associates control Robert 
Wetherill & Co., Inec., of Chester, whose plants, it is 
stated, will be greatly enlarged for the construction 
of marine engines and boilers. The company will be 
solidated with the shipbuilding company. 
Fifty acres of land on the Delaware River has 
acquired and a contract for the construction of 
steel frames of the buildings is practically concluded 
‘h the Belmont Iron Works, to be fabricated at its 
(ge works at Eddystone, Pa. Work is to start imme- 
‘ely. The iron-working department will be the main 
ding and will be 480 x 600 ft. Six shipways, each 
‘pable of taking care of a 700-ft. vessel, will be con- 
we The most modern devices for the work will 
stalled. 
addition to Senator Sproul, who also heads the 
oard Steel Casting Company, the others partici- 
£ in the project are: J. Howard Pew, president of 
Sun Company; Joseph N. Pew, Jr., of the same 


\ 
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firm; Gen. T. Coleman DuPont of Wilmington; S. M. 
Vauclain, vice-president Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
E. V. Babcock of Pittsburgh, and J. L. Replogle, for- 
merly connected with the Cambria Steel Company. 


New Seamless Tube Mill for Buffalo 


The Simplex Seamless Tube Corporation, according 
to an announcement made by the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, has been incorporated and will erect a plant 
in Buffalo, N. Y., for the manufacture of seamless steel 
tubing. The plant at the outset will have a capacity of 
7,000,000 to 10,000,000 lin. ft. per year. Rogers, Locke 
& Babcock, attorneys for the new corporation, are con- 
ducting the arrangements. The plant is to be ready for 
operation as quickly as possible. The first mill will 
contain from 8 to 12 benches. Representatives of the 
company state that contracts have been closed for tub- 
ing that will keep the plant busy on a 24-hr. day basis 
for the next year. 


Enlargement of Warren Foundry 


The Warren Foundry & Machine Company, Phillips- 
burg, N. J., is making extensive improvements in its 
cast-iron pipe plant. It is erecting a new foundry 
which will occupy the site of one of the old buildings 
that dates from the early days of the company’s ex- 
istence. The structure will be of steel and brick, 110 x 
220 ft., with a daily capacity of 60 tons of pipe. This 
will increase the plant capacity about 40 tons a day. 
The structural steel will be furnished by the Belmont 
Iron Works, cranes by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
and hoists by the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Com- 
pany. 


Consolidation of Die-Casting Companies 


The Doehler Die-Casting Company, Court and Ninth 
Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., has acquired a controlling 
interest in the American Die Casting Company, 39 
South Sixth Street, Newark, N. J. While in the future 
this company will be known as the Doehler Die-Casting 
Company of New Jersey, there will be no change in 
the present management. In addition to the original 
plant at Brooklyn and the recently acquired one in 
Newark, the company has a third factory at Toledo, 
Ohio, and maintains a branch sales office in the Ford 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


The Chicago Machinery Club held its first regular 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Morrison May 1. Officers 
elected for the year were: President, C. W. Blakeslee, 
Abrasive Materials Company; first vice-president, E. P. 
Welles, C. H. Besly Company; second vice-president, 
H. A. Stocker, H. A. Stocker Machinery Co.; third vice- 
president, E. L. Essley, Essley Machinery Company; 
treasurer, A. L. Beardsley, Cleveland Automatic Ma- 
chine Company; secretary, D. F. Noble. Harry A. 
Wheeler, ex-president of the Association of Commerce 
of the United States, spoke on “Business Organization.” 


The fourth summer course in scientific management, 
conducted by Frank B. Gilbreth, 77 Brown Street, 
Providence, R. I., will be held from July 31 to Aug. 
12. The course is open to professors of engineering, 
business administration and subjects allied to manage- 
ment. There are no fees. 


The Robert A. Keasbey Company, manufacturer of 
pipe covering, packing, etc., has removed from 100 
North Moore Street, New York, to Bank and West 
streets, where it has opened up a warehouse, fitted with 
the latest type of equipment, enabling quick shipments 
from stock. 


Under the provisions of a bill passed by the Mary- 
land Legislature and signed by the Governor, children 
under the age of 16 are prohibited from operating 
machinery run by other than hand or foot power. The 
law becomes effective June 1. 
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TESTING MATERIALS MEETING 


Program of Coming Annual Meeting—Nomina- 
tions for Officers 


A session on the heat treatment of steel will be one 
of the features of the coming annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. Besides a 
report of the committee on the subject, Prof. Albert 
Sauveur, chairman, the following papers are an- 
nounced: “Heat Treatment of Eutectoid Carbon Steel,” 
by Dr. Henry M. Howe and A. G. Levy; “Recrystalliza- 
tion as a Factor in the Failure of Boiler Tubes,” by 
Prof. Albert E. White, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, and H. F. Wood, and “Errors in Temperature 
Measurement,” by J. Gerrish Ayers, Jr., metallurgist, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. 

The meeting will be held as usual at Atlantic City, 
N. J., at the Hotel Traymore and will open with a 
session late on the morning of June 27, a Tuesday 
also as usual. Instead, however, of having the meet- 
ing pass over into Saturday of the same week, the 
program has been arranged to bring the last session 
on Friday afternoon, June 30. 

A report from the committee on wrought iron, S. V. 
Hunnings, chemist and engineer of tests, American 
Locomotive Company, Schenectady, chairman, and the 
annual report of the executive committee will be made 
at the first session. 

Further committee reports, including those on coke, 
on coal and on methods of sampling and analysis of coal, 
will occupy the session opening 3 p. m., June 27. 

The heat treatment of steel session convenes at 
8 p. m., June 27, and is to be opened by the annual 
address of the president, Mansfield Merriman, on “The 
Work of Committees.” 

A steel and iron session will be held at 10 a. m., 
June 28, and besides reports of the committees on 
corrosion and magnetic properties and that of the gen 
eral steel committee, papers will be presented as fol 
lows: “Comparison of Physical Properties Obtained 
from Carbon Forging Steel When Water and Oil 
Quenched,” by C. D. Young, engineer of tests, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa., and “Standard 
Specifications,” by William R. Webster, civil engineer, 
Philadelphia. 

A session on tests and testing occurs on June 28 
at 8 p. m. Besides the committee report and three 
papers, a topical discussion is announced on the rela- 
tion between yield point and proportional limit in vari- 
ous grades of steel. J. E. Howard, engineer-physicist, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C.; 
T. D. Lynch, engineer of material tests, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh; Herbert 
F. Moore, engineering professor of materials, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., and F. B. Seely, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, are to take part. The papers sched- 
uled are: “Apparatus for Determining Soil Pressure,” 
by Albert T. Goldbeck, engineer of tests, Bureau of 
Surveys, Philadelphia and E. B. Smith, associate me- 
chanical engineer, Office of Public Roads, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “Endurance and Impact Tests of Metals,” 
by D. J. McAdams, Jr., and “Constants and Diagrams 
for Repeated Stress Calculations,” by Prof. H. F. 
Moore and F. B. Seely. 

A session on non-ferrous metals and cast iron will 
be held on June 30,10 a.m. The papers scheduled are: 
“Aluminum Bronze—Some Recent Tests and Their Sig 
nificance,” by W. M. Corse. Titanium Alloy Mfg. Com 
pany; “Chemical Composition and Heat Treatment for 
Brass Condenser Tubes,” by A. E. White, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and “An Apparatus for Test- 
ing the Standard Cast-Iron Arbitration Bar,” by H. L. 
Morse. 

In the final session, June 30, 3 p. m., on miscel 
laneous materials, will be presented the report of the 
committee on preservative coatings for structural mate 
ria's, P. H. Walker, Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
chairman. 


THE NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICE 


A. A. Stevenson, vice-president Standard Stee] 


May 4, 116 


Works Company, Philadelphia, has been nominate 
president of the society. S. S. Voorhees, engincer. 
chemist, Bureau of Standards, has been nominated fo, 
vice-president to serve two years, and the nomina‘ 
for members of the executive committee are: W. H. 
Bassett, chemist, American Brass Company, Wate, 
bury, Conn.; John Brunner, assistant inspecting . 
neer, Illinois Steel Company, Chicago; G. W. Thomp.- 
son, chemist, National Lead Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
and F. E. Turneaure, dean of college of mechanics and 
engineering, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
The total membership of the Society on Apri! 20 
was 1963, a net increase of 121 since June 15, 1915, 


The Electric Furnace in Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy 


Applications of the electric furnace to non-ferrous 
metallurgy were surveyed in a paper by Prof. Alfred 
Stansfield, of Montreal, Canada, presented at the annual 
general meeting of the Institute of Metals (British) 
held in London, March 29. Prof. Stansfield said: 

The use of electric furnaces in non-ferrous meta)- 
lurgy is greater in value if not in tons than in the realm 
of iron and steel, even excluding from both sides the 
large production of ferrosilicon, chromium, tungsten, 
etc., which are partly ferrous and partly non-ferrous 
in character. The production of 80,000 tons of alumi 
num represents 300,000 e.h.p.; of 200,000 tons of electric 
steel, 25,000 e.h.p.; of 50,000 tons of electric pig iron, 
20,000 e.h.p.; of 5000 tons of sodium, 10,000 e.h.p., and 
of 2000 tons of silicon, 4000 e.h.p. 

The most important application of the electric fur- 
nace to non-ferrous metallurgy is for the electrolytic 
production of metals. Aluminum and sodium are the 
most notable examples, but potassium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, barium, strontium and cerium are also produced 
in the same way. While it seems probable that the field 
of electrolysis, even at high temperatures, has already 
been fairly well explored, there is no doubt considerable 
room for further development and for the production 
of many of the less known metals on a large scale, and 
even a common metal like zinc may be recovered 
economically by igneous electrolysis. 

Electrothermic furnaces are employed for the reduc- 
tion of metals from their ores. The ores are fre- 
quently oxidized, and their reduction is effected in 
general by the reaction of the oxides and carbon with 
the aid of electrically generated heat. Compared with 
fuel-fired furnaces the electric furnace has the ad- 
vantage that air and the products of combustion of 
fuels can be completely excluded and that higher tem- 
peratures can be obtained. It is therefore especially 
suitable for the reduction of metals like chromium, 
tungsten and titanium and the semi-metal silicon. 

The electric smelting of zinc ores has held the atten- 
tion of metallurgists for a long time, and during recent 
years a large amount of work has been done on the 
problem of treating, not only the high-grade ores that 
are easily distilled in the Belgian zinc retort, but also 
the low-grade and complex ores that can hardly be 
treated at all by existing methods. In Norway and 
Sweden the electric smelting of zine ores has been car- 
ried out commercially for some years. 


To Increase Domestic Use of Electricity 


A campaign to promote the sales of electric ranges 
and to build up a domestic load for electric stations in 
electric cooking is under consideration by the Society 
for Electrical Development, New York City. It appears 
that in over 2800 communities a cooking rate of 5c. or 
lower per kilowatt hour is in existence. Of this num- 
ber over 70 ver cent are 4c. or lower and 27 per cent 3c. 
or lower. It is felt that the rate must be 4c. or less 
for the householder to use an electric range. A com- 
mittee of the society is to meet at Chicago in the after- 
noon of May 22 to take up in detail the plans for 4 
national electric range campaign. . The committee meet- 
ing incidentally will precede the convention in Chicago 
of the National Electric Light Association. 





Book Reviews 


rhe Metallography and Heat Treatment of Iron and 

steel. By Albert Sauveur. Pages XVI + 486, 

» x 10% in.; illustrations, 436. Published by 
sauveur and Boylston, Boston, Mass. Price, $6. 


rhe rapid advance in knowledge of the application 

microscope to the steel industry and the vital 

which heat treatment has assumed have demon- 

ted to the author the necessity of a revised edition 

of his earlier book. That there was a demand for such 

a work has been proved by the sale in less than three 

vears of two impressions of the first edition. The title, 

orig inally “The Metallography of Iron and Steel,” has 

en changed since so large a portion of the new 

work is devoted to the study of the heat treatment of 
‘and steel. 

The revision includes nearly every chapter, and fifty 
pages of new matter have been added as well as nearly 
100 illustrations, while all but sixty-four pages have 
een entirely reset. The general plan of the first edition 
has been followed and the character of the chapters is 
such that the work is excellently adapted for classroom 
ise. The printing, the paper and the illustrations are 
excellent. 

The reputation the author enjoys in this field lends 
authority to the new book as to its predecessor. It is 
written in a simple and clear style. Postponing until 
the closing chapters the discussion of the abstruse sub- 
ject of the equilibrium diagram and the phase rule is 
not only in the interest of the untrained reader, about 
to take up this important subject, but is also justified 
by the effective results of its application in the last 
three years as demonstrated by the author’s own pupils. 


The Metallurgist’s and Chemist’s Handbook. A Refer- 
ence Book of Tables and Data for the Student and 
Metallurgist. Compiled by Donald M. Liddell. 
Pages, 1603, 4 x 6% in.; illustrated; leather. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
Price, $4. 

Mr. Liddell says in his preface that this book is 
little more than a collection of tables—those which his 
own experience and the requests from readers of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal have led him to be- 
lieve most necessary to the chemist and metallurgist— 
the reviewer finds considerably more. The tables and 
data are excellent, especially those giving the compo- 
sition of numerous alloys. Besides these there are 
sections on ore dressing, cyanidation, fuels and refrac- 
tories, mechanical engineering and construction, gen- 
eral metallurgy and first aid. Those dealing with 
physical constants and chemical data are exceptionally 
good and complete, and the metallurgical price and 
production statistics are valuable for reference. Under 
general metallurgy, electric furnaces are discussed. 
The volume is one of the best handbooks extant for 
chemists and metallurgists. 

\ publication of decided interest to manufacturers 
and users of volumetric apparatus is “The Testing of 
Glass Volumetric Apparatus,” Circular No. 9, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. It contains specifications 
and tolerances for this kind of apparatus, such as 

urettes, cylindrical graduates, flasks, pipettes, Bab- 
test bottles and specific gravity flasks. The 
ods of test are described. 

“Standard Density and Volumetric Tables” is the 
19 of the U. S. Bureau of 
The density and volumetric tables for 

‘tain substances much used in the arts and sciences, 
hn as water, ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol, sulphuric 

' and cane sugar solutions, are presented, as well 
*s tables of data useful in certain physical operations, 


as the calibration of hydrometers and volumetric 
apparatus. 


of Circular No. 


Standards 


nandy book on tinsmiths’ machines and tools has 
issued by the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
ngton, Conn. The first part of the book is de- 

various kinds of seams and joints and numer- 
bles of weights and measures. Tables showing 
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how to ascertain the weight of copper and weight of 
boxed tin plate are included. Some 250 pages cover infor- 
mation about the operation and construction of metal- 
working machines and tools. In the introduction of the 
pocket manual is an illustration of a Pexto burring ma- 
chine which has been in continuous service for more 
than eighty years. A copy of the book can undoubtedly 
be had for the asking. 


San Francisco Industrial Survey 


The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has been 
working for the past six months through a special 
committee in preparation for a scientific, unbiased and 
non-political industrial survey of San Francisco and 
the Bay region. F. J. Koster, president California 
Barrel Company, is chairman of the committee, and 
among those associated with him are the following: 
George M. Rolph, manager California-Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Company; John A. McGregor, president Union 
Iron Works; Constant Meese, president Meese & Gott- 
fried Company; Adolph Mack, president Imperial Oil 
Company, and Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president and 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The sum of $40,000 has been raised to conduct the 
survey and additional funds are promised if they are 
found necessary. The services of Dr. B. M. Rastall 
have been secured to collaborate the data that the in- 
formation and statistical department of the chamber 
has been gathering for the past two years. He is to 
spend three months on the work, beginning June 1. 
The Chamber of Commerce is preparing a map of 
San Francisco on a scale of 100 ft. to 1 in. and there 
are 27 sections 6 ft. square covering the industrial dis- 
trict of San Francisco alone. <A _ prospective manu- 
facturer can be furnished with information as to the 
cost, size, rent, taxes, insurance, interest, the owner 
and other data relative to available factory sites and 
buildings. For the past year the information and sta 
tistical department has been gathering data as to the 
comparative cost of factory sites, transportation, taxes, 
insurance. labor. rent, leases, raw materials, light, heat 
and power in the Pacific coast manufacturing centers. 

In 1915 no less than 61 new factories located in 
San Francisco and 17 located in the Bay region with 
Pacific coast headquarters in San Francisco. One 
hundred and forty-six Eastern manufacturing concerns 
located their Pacific coast headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco last year. These Pacific coast headquarters are 
regarded as forerunners of Western assembling plants. 


Making Steel and Iron Rust-Proof 


Rendering iron and steel rust-proof by changing the 
surface to basic phosphate salts of iron is the basis of a 
patent (U. S. 1,167,966—Jan. 11, 1916) granted to 
William H. Allen, of Detroit, Mich. Iron placed in a 
weak solution of phosphoric acid is attacked and an 
adherent coat of insoluble ferrous phosphate is formed, 
which an oxidizing agent makes basic in character and 
black. The patentee takes advantage of the fact that 
the more acid phosphate salts of calcium, magnesium, 
barium or other alkali earth metals in solution react 
much less violently than when free phosphoric acid is 
present. By using hydrated manganic oxide and air as 
oxidizing agents in the presence of this acid phosphate, 
a layer of ferroso-ferric phosphate is formed, of suitable 
thickness and black, rendering the metal rust-proof. 


An order temporarily restraining the sale of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company (and its subsidiaries) to 
the Bethlehem Steel Company has been granted by 
United States Judge John Rellstat, at Trenton, N. J., 
on the application of Joseph H. Brandt of Philadelphia, 
who is said to be the owner of 139 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock of the company. 


Chrome iron ore marketed in the United States in 
1915, according to the U. S. Geological Survey, 
amounted to 3281 gross tons, valued at $36,744. In 
1914 the sales were only 591 tons, valued at $8,715. 
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DRAWBACK ON METAL PRODUCTS 


Why Tin Cans Were the Leading Factor in 1915 
—Largest Year in a Decade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1916.—A very large 
increase in the exports of manufactures with benefit of 
drawback of the duty paid on imported materials used 
in their production is shown in the official statistics for 
the year ended June 30, 1915, which have just been 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The iron and steel trade shared in this increase 
but only as to certain items, the details of payments 
made under the drawback law demonstrating anew the 
precarious character of any business that may be built 
up under the statute as modified by the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff act of 1913 and the regulations which it 
is practicable to secure thereunder. 

The official figures show that while there was an 
increase of but 6 per cent in the total exports of manu- 
factures for the year 1915 there was a gain over 1914 
of no less than 130 per cent in the drawbacks paid, the 
total being $7,339,234, 1915 ranking next to 1885, the 
banner year in drawback payments, when the total was 
$8,524,935. 

The relation of drawbacks paid on the exportation 
of goods manufactured in part of foreign materials to 
the total exports of manufactures of all kinds in the 
past decade is shown in the following table: 


Fiscal Year 


Exports of Manufactures Drawbacks Paid 
1906 $686,023,169 $5,831,124 
1907 ; .. 440,314,557 5,445,150 
1908 a 742,575,841 6,637,602 
1909 : . 671,416,014 6,604,432 
ceee saecas . 768,309,063 6,182,375 
SORE | eie-p-wrn.ee 907,519,841 6,402,603 
1912 1,020,417,687 1,525,570 
1913 : 1,185,104,309 4,543,536 
1914 .1,099,132,210 3,165,082 
SOM aac a da ape hoe 1,166,093,728 7,449,236 


From these figures it appears that the drawbacks 
paid in 1915 were greater than during any year of the 
past decade, and materially exceeded the comparatively 
high figures in 1908, when an unprecedentedly large 
number of drawback regulations were issued upon appli- 
cations by manufacturers who were then making very 
strenuous efforts to extend their export trade. 


TIN CANS MORE THAN HALF 


A table of the total drawbacks paid on articles 
manufactured in whole or in part of foreign materials 
dutiable under the metal schedule of the tariff during 
the fiscal year 1915 as compared with 1914 shows a total 
of $840,838 in drawbacks in 1915 against $750,965. The 
largest item in 1915 was $476,014 drawback on tin 
cans; in 1914 this item was $92,835. Other large items 
in the last fiscal year were $60,370 on galvanized iron 
sheets and plates (nothing in 1914), $104,188 on alumi- 
num plates and sheets ($150,033 in 1914), $24,699 on 
automobiles ($15,684 in 1914), $30,354 on aluminum 
rods and coils ($96,067 in 1914). Other drawbacks 
were on structural iron and steel, builders’ hardware 
and razors, locomotives, steel bars, rods and billets. 

The increased exports of tin cans with benefit of 
drawback was due to a peculiar condition. During the 
early part of the fiscal year 1914 considerable quantities 
of Welsh plate were imported for use in the manufac- 
ture of containers for petroleum intended for exporta- 
tion. During the remainder of the year the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company supplied this plate, paying 
the petroleum shippers an unofficial drawback approxi- 
mately equaling the amount obtainable on foreign plate. 
In 1915, however, the importation of plate was again 
profitable as against any proposition the domestic manu- 
facturers were willing to make and as a result the 
official drawbacks paid on Welsh plate rose from $92,- 
835 in 1914 to $476,014. These are by no means record 
figures, however, as official drawbacks exceeding $1,000,- 
000 were paid for several years following 1895. 

The aluminum products exported were made of crude 
foreign aluminum. The automobiles were manufac- 
tured in part of imported steel ball bearings, sprocket 
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chains, aluminum bodies, steel chassis, iron casi ings 
spark plugs, etc.; the steel bars, rods and billets . im. 
ported tungsten metal and tungsten bearing ores: the 
galvanized iron sheets, plates and wires were c 
with imported zinc; the structural iron and stee! was 
made of imported iron ore, castings, forgings and zine. 
the builders’ hardware of imported steel ingots and the 
razors of imported steel strips; the locomotives and 
other engines were built in part of many imported 
materials, including bar iron, steel ingots, steel axles 
boiler tubes, wheels, tires, copper tubes and steel! brake. 
work. 

The provision that has so greatly reduced the effi. 
ciency of the drawback principle as applied to the 
extension of our export trade forbids the allowance of 
drawback upon the exportation of any product or by- 
product unless such product or by-product would be 
dutiable if imported into the United States. It is now 
no longer possible to obtain a drawback on the exporta- 
tion of scrap iron or steel which may result from the 
manufacture of foreign iron or steel plates, bars, rods, 
etc., into products intended for use in this country and 
this principle runs through all other industries. 

W.L.C. 


ated 


Customs Decisions 


STEAM ENGINE REPAIR PARTS DUTIABLE 


The latest attempt by importers to broaden the 
scope of the tariff’s free list provision covering agri- 
cultural implements resulted in failure the past week 
when the Board of United States General Appraisers 
held that certain repair parts for steam engines could 
not be included in the duty exempt class. A. Hartmann 
& Co. imported at San Juan, P. R., safety valves, 
rods, bushes, bolts, nuts and other repair parts, all in- 
tended for use on steam engines. As there is no pro- 
vision in the present tariff law for “parts of steam 
engines,” the collector levied duty at the rate of 20 per 
cent under the general provision in the act for “manu- 
factures of metal, not specially provided for.” The 
contention of the importers was that, inasmuch as the 
particular engines for which the parts were intended 
were exclusively employed to furnish steam power for 
the operation of plows, such parts were entitled to free 
entry under the provision in paragraph 391 of the act 
for “plows and all other agricultural implements of any 
kind and description whether in whole or in parts, in- 
cluding repair parts.” The decision observed that to 
sustain the contention of these importers would be to 
open the way for the inclusion in the free list pro- 
vision of a great variety of metal articles related in no 
way to agricultural pursuits, while in effect depriving 
the Government of proper revenue and American manu- 
facturers of protection against foreign importations of 
machinery, tools and parts. 


FRAISES OR CIRCULAR STEEL FILES 


The American Express Company, acting as forward- 
ing and customs agent for domestic purchasers, was 
sustained in the claim that articles technically known 
as “fraises” were properly free of duty as “machinery 
for use in the manufacture of sugar.” The articles 
consisted of circular steel files about 4 in. in diameter 
by \% in. in thickness. They are employed to keep 
sharpened and in efficient working condition the knives 
or blades of slicing machines used in the manufacture 
of beet sugar. The collector at New York was re- 
versed in taking duty. 


BABBITT METAL 


The board took favorable action on a protest by the 
Frank P. Dow Company, Inc., relative to importations 
made at Seattle of merchandise invoiced as babbitt 
metal. Duty was exacted at 20 per cent under the metal 
manufactures provision, whereas the importer, among 
other claims, asked entry at 10 per cent as “waste, not 
specially provided for.” The secretary of the importing 
company testified that his concern purchased the ma- 
terial in a shipyard in Victoria, British Columbia, 25 
scrap metal fit only for remanufacture; that after send- 
ing the metal to the smelting plant operated by the 
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Francisco, where it was melted and cast 
chunks weighing from 30 to 40 lb. each, 
ine-fractures” were found therein which ren- 
suitable for use in the manufacture of babbitt 
that because of the presence of zine and anti- 
.e metal it would be a commercial impossi- 
ake babbitt metal thereof. For that reason, 
.e metal was useless for anything save as 
was held that the proper classification was 
“waste” provision calling for duty at 10 per 
protest was sustained to that extent, the 
ng reversed. 


Production of Copper in United States in 1915 


B ‘utler of the United States Geological Survey 
i an advance statement of the production of 
1915 from which the following statistics are 


melter production of primary copper in the 
ates in 1915 was 1,388,000,000 lb. compared 
0.000.000 lb. in 1914, an increase of 21 per cent. 
value of the 1915 output at an average price 
pound is $242,900,000 compared with $152,- 
‘or 1914. 
The total production of new refined copper in 1915 
vas 1.634,000,000 Ib., an increase of 100,000,000 Ib. from 
in 1914. 
jition to the secondary material treated by the 
fining companies, plants that treated second- 
rial exclusively produced a total of about 332,- 
as copper and in brass and other alloys of 
pper, making a total production of 392,274,000 lb. from 
ndary sources. Of this total at least 150,000,000 lb. 
was produced by remelting clean scrap produced in the 
process of manufacture of copper and brass articles. 
If the output of plants treating purely secondary ma- 
1 added to the production of the regular refining 
mpanies the contribution from plants in the United 
States to the world’s supply of copper for 1915 is found 
e 2,026,000,000 Ib. 
In addition to the output of metallic copper the 
regular refining companies produced bluestone with a 
t ontent of 10,621,000 Ib. 
from all producing companies show that 
‘lectrolytic, Lake, casting and pig copper on 
he beginning of the year 1915 were 173,640,501 
d 82,429,666 lb. at the close, showing a decrease in 
11,210,835 Ib. 
lition to the stocks of refined copper there were 
as at the smelters, in transit to the refineries, 
the refineries, blister copper and material in proc- 
refining to the amount of 274,000,000 lb. on Janu- 
1916, compared with 203,000,000 lb. on Jan. 1, 


pparent consumption of refined new copper in 

ed States in 1915 was about 1,043,000,000 lb. In 

1 is about 620,445,373 lb. If to the 1,043,461,982 
f refined copper is added the 392,274,000 lb. of 
copper and copper in alloys produced during 
it is found that a total of about 1,435,000,000 
v and old copper was available for domestic con- 


YY 


Spanish Iron and Steel Prices 
ron and steel in the Central Siderurgica, 
ited from the Revista Minera in the Lon- 
d Coal Trades Review are: Rounds and 
ording to size, £15 12s. to £17 4s. per ton; 
labs, ete., £15 12s. to £16 8s.; hoops and 
l6s. to £20 8s.; angles and tees, £16 8s.; 
to 9% in., £15 12s. to £16; beams, 10 in. 
£16 8s.; channels, 1% in. to 5% in., 
innels, 614 in, to 9% in., £16 16s.; sheets 
‘2 mm. or over, £16 16s.; sheets and plates, 
£17 12s. and boiler plates, £18. 
juettes produced in the United States in 
ling to the U. S. Geological Survey, were 
tons, valued at $1,035,716. This was the 
ny year except 1914. European countries 
i this industry to large proportions, it 
by the Survey as in its infancy in this 
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Multigraph Company’s Novel Profit- 
Sharing Plan 


The American Multigraph Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, made the first payment April 15 to its employees 
under a profit-sharing plan placed into effect Jan. 1, 
the men being given a dividend of 7% per cent. The 
company states that its policy is to make this dividend 
the same rate as that on its common stock. Under this 
plan a dividend rate is to be established from time to 
time by the board of directors and is to be payable 
quarterly to all eligible employees. Employees who 
have been in the company’s service one year or less will 
be paid a dividend based upon 100 per cent of the 
amount of the wages or salary received for the three 
months prior to the month in which the dividend pay 
ment is made. Those in the employ of the company 
between one and two years will receive a dividend on 
105 per cent of their earnings for the three months. 
For each year of additional service thereafter an extra 
5 per cent will be added to the amount of wages or 
salary on which a dividend is paid, thus increasing at 
the rate of 5 per cent per year for 10 years, at which 
time the dividend will be figured on 150 per cent of 
the earnings. After 10 years the wage dividend will 
continue to be figured upon the 150 per cent basis 
Under this plan the employee not only receives the 
bonus but the amount of these premium payments ir 
creases with the length of'‘service. The bonus plan 
applies to all employees of the company in Cleveland 
with the exception of those department heads who are 


receiving a personal bonus \ man must be the 
employ of the company three months before he car 
share in the profits of the plan. 

If an employee is laid off or is absent on account of 
illness, and returns to work, his service is considered 
as continuous, but if he leaves the employ of the con 


pany of his own accord or is discharged for cause, and 
is again reinstated, three months must elapse from the 
time of his reappointment before he begins again to 
share in the profits. 

To encourage the employees to save, the company 
allows an employee to leave his dividends with it on 
deposit, and on this, interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum is paid quarterly. At the first dividend 
paying day a very satisfactory number of the employees 
allowed their dividends to remain on deposit with the 
company. After a man has been in the employ of the 
company for five years he is given a service pin At 
present fully 100 of the employees are wearing these 
pins. 


A board for the display of safety bulletins in iz 
dustrial establishments has been placed on the market 
by the K-H Sign Mfg. Company, Aiken Avenue and 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is made in a 
standard size of 28 x 30 in., and has an all-steel frame 
with an inside wooden board for attaching the bulletins 
with thumb tacks. It is fitted with a heavy glass door 
and electric lights that illuminate the bulletins di 
played. The light wiring and steel strap hangers are 
provided, together with a strong padlock for the door 


Gasoline generating sets consisting of a direct 
current electric generator driven by a direct-connected 
water cooled gasoline engine have been built 
the Government by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Hyde Park, Boston, for use in aeronautical 


for 
Company, 
training 
camps, shops, etc., and for field searchlights. A switch 
board, a gasoline tank and a radiator with disk fan 
form part of the equipment. The apparatus is mounted 
on two channel irons and the engine, generator and 
switchboard are covered by a sheet metal housing. 


Steel passenger cars in India are now a success. 
Recent favorable experiments with one steel coach have 
warranted the Great Indian Peninsular Railway to con- 
struct an entire train of such cars, which runs as the 
Bombay-Delhi express. Each car is 68 ft. long with the 
body, including the roof, made of riveted steel plates 
welded to steel supporting members. The underframe is 
also of steel. 
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: ary ‘Kets ¢ rs of the Work : 
z Machiner \ Markets and News 0 rKS : 
SaUOqvvouDeuusU uUUUnUieTtnnUELLUTUCENUA4A4O4U4U44444444444440UUUUGUUOUQUULUOOUUUUUOOUOGEEgEONNNegNg4Oueneg4geg444404404004 HUUUUNNNUUUUULONUUOUONSNUOUUEOUOUUEENGUUUUCOOQUULEOUOUUORGGUOUUENGAOUEGAGGUUUNGUOUENAUOUUREAAOOUEOOUOUEONOCOUEUOOTOUEONAUOUEONECUONONNOGUUnEENNMATAVIN nnamed 
r x icquired the Standard Gas Engine Company 
TOOL DEMAND STEADY a ; gine Company, 
‘isco, Cal. It plans to greatly increase it 
m ae and it will add to its line the Southwark-Ha 
Midvale Steel Company Makes Inquiry , 
“ ¢ engine in sizes over 100 hp. 
The Canadian market has received a |: 
. ‘ san . ° —e i < < an é ay: é ia 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Will Equip Eight Repair , . sins 
: 7 : athes, drilling and milling machines, and ot} 
. . > . > . 
= “200 , o r “VY wis i : A 
Shops Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ment, required by T. McAvity & Sons, Ltd., 
to Expend $650,000 on Shops Se heel —_ 
UX} pO50, on : N. B. Considerable of the equipment is for s} 
The machinery industry of the entire country, apart The White Sewing Machine Company, 
from the uneasiness of labor, is in a healthy and flow the White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has tak 
ishing condition. Demand may be quieter in some dir plant of the Raymond Sewing Machine p 
tions, but it nevertheles s steady and sufficient t G lelp! , Ont., and will build a plant to cost 
maintain the total of unfilled orders for machine too 
at huge figures. Russia continues the principal foreig 
buyer. There is less news of new strikes than wa Ne York 
expected, but there are enough to cause great inco1 
venience, especially in Ohio. NEw York, M 
The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company has issued he rket is somewhat quieter but the den 
} li 4 . } > ‘ hit } nougt foreign business does not amount to 
arove C “eEQgI ‘e ants for ¢ Sal ry machine shot e 
large list of requirement ra tory machi oa » toe Siueeia: ‘elias ic ‘te ee eee 
it will build at Nicetown, Philadelphia juipment, principally engine lathes, on whicl 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad has an: ounced plans eing takel Forging equipment is the exceptio1 
. : : ; : . busines n this line keeps up at the same 
for eight small repair shops, for which it will need ttl ling off on requirements of this 
miscellaneous equipment to cost about $100,000. vork, however, is noticeable 
Among the companies in the vicinity of New York The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company has 
. . : . . : st o ts require nts for boring gun barrels i: 
3 a - i oan as ce 1] = juirem yn 2 
who are extending their facilities are the following: sith ite Tecdet “ealiactae ane Sete mena 
Powers Accounting Machine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; re the principal item 
Bijur Motor Lighting Company, Hoboken, N. J.; Oti rl Powers Accounting Machine Compa 
Elevator Company, Harrison, N. J., and the Wasso1 Street, New Yor! S putting in a lot of equipn 
' Brookl 
Piston Ring Company, Hoboken, N. J 
F : - : e Bijou Motor Lighting Company, Hobok« 
Cleveland reports the continuance of a good demand, mnrrtant wiiditione tiie olant tate 
mostly confined to single tools. Restrictio1 DY Great irked change has taken place n 
sritain, which shut off from the English market impo! market Tools in considerable 
. 1 1 \ 1 rought out in answer to inquiries and right i 
tations Dy companies new in the field, have caused the 
. tition of ome proportion now ppears 
-ancellati f some orders. Cranes e in heavy de 
cancellation of some orde: — The Lehigh Valley Railroad, 143 Liberty S 
mand. Yor has announced plans for the placing 
The New York Central Railroad, through its pu of eight small repair shops at important point 
. vs } — system Orders have been placed for a suppl 
chasing department in Cleveland, has inquired for a machines, lathes, boring mills. shaping machin 
list of tools, including metal and woodworking machn ools used in the making of light repairs to lo 
ery, and cranes for its Coalburg, Ohio, shop st about $100,000. When the new tools are 
i cee ui : a g si oe : 7 ll be sent to shops at Hazleton, Delano and Cox 
In Cincinnati a good-sized order for portable elect Auburn, Cortland, Manchester and Buffalo, 
drilling machines was received last week for shipment f the shops will be in Buffalo, one in the East Bul 
1 ’ ras 1 the other at Tifft Farm where the L 
t Russia. Domestic business in the Cincinnati ter 
to Russia ; the railroad are located. They will all be 
tory has been curtailed by labor troubles, although the motive power of the railroad up to the high 
employers are making good headway with their strike tandard of efficiency. Additional men will be en 
oo . , > ’ ich point 
[The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad’s new ac 
; ‘ oe : The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls 
a . > . notor ‘ ‘Oat wit Y111 ent 
shops at West Burlington will co with equipm ganized the Canadian Aloxite Company, Ltd 
about $650,000. A large power plant is included in the lian branch, with a capital of $100,000, to 
a . , : ' 1 oxite an ythe abrasives : lectr fur! 
specifications. Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. have x nd other .brasive ind electric 
n Canada A site of 8 acres has been obtai! 
charge of the engineering. Canadian Niagara Falls Power Company in Stan 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc., Chicago, plan exte1 Niagara Falls, Ont Power will be taken fron 
‘1; > ‘ lian Niagara Falls Power Company. The plant 
sions to their Eclipse Works, Beloit, Wis., to cost abou : eee eee oe mn i 
; : apacity of 7000 hp It will be placed in oper 
$400,000. The company is asking that over 500 work me during the summer. The Canadian Gener 
ingmen’s homes be erected to house the additional force supplying the electrical equipment. The Carborur 
; _ pany has recently purchased the plant of the 
it desires to employ. Board Company which has been idle for four yea! nis 
Shipbuilding operatio! s continue t multiply on the prises about 32,000 sq. ft. of floor space and es 
Pacific Northwest, and builders of both steel and wooden verted into a machine shop and general repair 
. 4 ‘ _ _ 1] plant of the Ozone Vanillim Company, adja 
ships are buying considerable equipment Che call for No. 1 of the Carborundum Company, was also 
metal-working tools continues in excess of the supply, juired, and has been converted into a grading 
r : I cloth dep: ent sarge additions ! r 
and the second-hand tools are kept closely cleaned up. P#Per and cloth departmer Large additi : 


i 
. . . . ; been made to the aloxite wheel plant, consisting ; 
The YU. S. A. Engine Company, organized in the tory addition, 144 x 160 ft., and a further addit 


. 1 ° . = , . f he 
Eastern States, with a capital stock of $1,500,000, has made during the summer, of 90 x 144 ft. T 
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of vitrified aloxite wheels { reir eve ‘ bye 
ete onstruction is employed throughout The bu gs s 
rtment is to be enlarged by the addition of a bn ' ‘ I H 


ture, 60 x 145 ft., and a storage building is 


7 evator Company, Eleventt Avenue and Philadelphia 


Street, New York, is erecting at its Harrisor 


hop for the assembling of Ss machines, at 
st of $80,000 ‘ ak 
Ma ‘ 3 
Terminal, Garwood N. J ntrolled by the 


Motor Company, is erecting a building to be 


the Continuous Casting Corporatior 10 Broad 


: 
N. J Other buildings leased to manufa¢ , 
follows The National Metalizing Company ri F ' 
the George ‘ Moon Company, wire rope man " ; 
building the Bell Electric Motor Company 
' 
' 
: 


tout o tror mm ft rT) f g 
‘ } 
ete nd the Dp s ft meet . : 
i 
railroas and sin ir col S r nea : 
t meter M. I Mill Ss pre t . 
’ ( Cor 1 é Br Jow Yor . 
I t » the H. D. Best ¢ mpal Va . 
: 
New Yorl fo the cor ructio ‘ ‘ , 
er n. N J from private plar é | | ' ' 
I ‘ yf 0 g HR Hi \ . 
‘ ‘ ids la I 
t r mechar equipment ir e sewage 
Ave! \ betwee t i Ele nt} 
| rt é Hy 
[ {or i Bre N 
H e€ é 
rawn for a two-stor ibor r buil 
‘ Braue engine hare r S 
. pal S pi t Now N J 
{ rogt ( iny, Benedum Tree Building \ 
, é ; 
Ke er ISssé ur Meserole l¢ Bro 
I J | | 
x oug (+ I ‘ \I it : 
t out $6,000 \ i 
I li Compatr ed * 
Vit! 1 capit i : , ul | ‘ 
i teel isting Hi | H 
m Street, Rome : H Hus 3 l. Hask 3 t j i 
I the incorporators Sout Fort ' Sty 
B Compar | ' Dp ' 
iT ind basemer Ber . - . 
' zt H 
vy} } ¢ 5 are . 
idelp}) | 
7 . 
y g Buff i , ‘ ( 
) paper x pita nt oO Nor ‘ . 
ture iton bile re tie pre ‘ t cde 
pr é ) I Vi } q l r t 
*)’b . : 
} . ¢ . ; 
Buffalo, are the orporator 
} I Y . ‘ ‘ 
‘ g & B gE pal Buffa | 
to t factor it Ch ller Stree | ' : 
Ra ad Belt Line, « ck : hee t . ; 
Re iir ng Compa R rf. . : : 
: 2 » its plant t Bat s i . 
2 cost of $ 000 \ < 
, ‘ hia ; 
vctur unt Horne . ' : 
; a 
st of $150.000 ~ 7 ovr : 


ns to the plant of the General Electric Com Sw i418 Spruce Street le Hickmar 


| 
tady, N. Y., on which it is ready to start 194 Chestnut Street, | idelp i 24 ; 
ne-story, 60 x 137 ft., and three stories, 90 Land tle Building hilade t ton i 


Steel Corporation, Port Ewen, N. Y., has been The Metz Structur Stee Bridgepor Pa es 
J. J. Mullaney, 50 Church Street W. H wl has been formed Walt Metz of r town, Pa Fi 


Emley, 15 William Street, New York, to con and others, has starte erat s in a pl which it has 


in mining, smelting and manufacturing. The just completed at Second and treets t is in the mar 
} s $30,000 ket for a second ind 1 
; S.! 
tn 3 Sta ' : : Pa 
. s Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, Churchil Phe Gene wate . ef be 
N cts to « . hiladely he uct af 
‘s s ’ e 
ne to t to H. P. Fri Nort 
° atte ° hine st ost $ 
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New England 


The American Can Company is taking bids for 
on of an addition to cost $50,000 at its plant at 
Minn. The building is to be 45 x 130 ft., four stor 
Ritchell is superintendent. 

The Graham Valve Company, recently organiz 
apital of $250,000, has begun work on the erect 
lant at St. Paul, Minn., including a machine sho; 
oundry George Graham is president. 

W W. Baldwin, vice-president of the Chicag 
n & Quincy Reilroad, advises that the new Ws 
n shops will include a locomotive erecting 
op, 310 x 600 ft., in which will be installed 
rane ind two 75-ton cranes. The building and it 
quipment are to cost approximately $650,000 A 
plant is included in the plans at a cost of abo 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. are engineers 


construction 


The Northern Pacific Railroad roundhouse 


shoy it Dickinson, N. D., were recently destro . 
witl in estimated loss of $100,000 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad re 
000 a forging hammer to be inst 


icksmit op extension at its shop at Topeka, |} 


Smith & Co., Champaign, Ill, have let contract 


nd cold-storuge plant 
The City of Belleville, Ill., will build a light 
nt to ost $& 0,000 
Automobile Compa Klint. M 
te t where factory bu 
é 1 i. R. F. Monroe, presid 
l M ( , M eg Heights 
‘ or ¢ } ‘ ete 
vl } t he erect 
r} W { Mfe | AT W 
eme T ! I ova ot t sine 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May d1¢ 
te s been obtained along the Chesapeake & 
Marion, Ind., for factory buildings for the Kloet 
~ Company, which is to move its plants there fr 
Greenville, Ohio. John F. McClain is pres 
é ( Berger, vice-president, and Allen G. Mess s 
etar 
rhe | nt of the Delta Electric Company, M 
lestroyed by fire, April 26, with a loss of $30,0 


w machinery is obtained the company will use the pla 
tl Marion Brass & Bronze Company Arthur E 
general manager of the electric company 
he Federal Pattern Works, Indianapolis Ind 
zed with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture 
netal patterns The incorporators are Thomas A 
Frank D. Henzie and Thomas J. Jones 
uncie Welding & Cutting Company, Muneci 
1 contract shop, has located at 837 South W 
reet, in that city, having moved its plant from Indianapolis 
here it operated as the Guarantee Welding & Cutting 
I H. Sidenstick, the proprietor, iso 
and welding torches 


The National Steel Casting Company, manufactur 
ir coupler: Montpelier, Ind., which had been considering 
ovil to Fort Wayne, has decided to remain in Mont] 

ded upon additions to its plant to be mad 





4 t pproximating $75,000, and it is expected that e 
pacity of the foundry will be doubled It has or 
which to operate for six to eight months. T. C. N ‘ 
general manager 
The Slide-O-Graph Company, Evansville, Ind., 
orporated with $50,000 capital st » manultact ’ 
--picture machines, screens, et J. Wilde 
Volderauer and Alma Scheller are the directors 
‘he Central Foundry Company plant at Vincennes 
ft tw years’ idleness, will soon resume operations AY 
ng t nes soil pipe and plumbers’ supplies. It f 
I 100 mer 
I Knight-Brinkerhoff Piano Company, Braz - 
é ts foundry, which has been idle for sever 7 





vership has been dismissed 


‘he Auburn Chassis Attachment Company, Aub } 


Ss been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to ta 
6 1utomobile accessories Harry Cc. Henry 

tter W. D. Stump are the directors 

The Builders Iron Works Hammond, Ind has e 


O00 ex t stock to manufacture 


“Aa 
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es. The directors are John H. McClay, Edwin Bruhn Milwaukee 


ank R. Betz. 





Gilderman Mfg. & Foundry Company, Syracuse, Ind., MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 1, 1916 
facturer of furnaces and engine castings, will move its Milwaukee machinery manufacturers at this moment find 
La Porte, Ind. George W. Gilderman is general no manifestation of a revolt on the part of the labor unions 
er which have been expected to make an organized demand at 
Hoosier-Sub-Carburetor Company, Dunkirk, Ind., has ‘iS time for an 8-hr. day and higher wage What the next 
orporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture few days will bring is conjectural, and the situation is viewed 
ts. Charles W. Smalley, George Black and John With some apprehension, as the activities of professional 
ive are the directors agitators for the last six months would indicate trouble 
Bucyrus Steam Shovel Company, Evansville, Ind., Numerous metal-working establishments which are com 
it a year’s orders ahead, including those for more pleting extensions are finding much scarcity of skilled labor 
hundred large steam shovels Other departments in their efforts to man the new shops. To this is added the 
shells and shrapnel cases The company is now difficulty of getting delivery of new tool equipment though 
¢ a full day and night force machines built in Milwaukee are being delivered as agreed 
The freight congestion adds to the troubles No industrial 
- — aD center in Wisconsit excepting perhaps Milwaukee, 2 
periencing so great a boon is Beloit, where inusu | 
Cleveland extensions are being put under wa There eno ] 
orders in machine-tool shops, which st have 
CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 1, 1916 offered them than they can take cars 
\ jemand is confined mostly to single tools, orders Extensions ind mprovements estimated — . 
cl re coming out in good volume, although many 400000 ar planned by Fairbanks. Morse & | Ing 
ire not resulting in business because of unsatis Chicage t its Eclipse works in Beloit. W The comp 
veries Some cancellation of orders placed in isks the Beloit ntiiaioa 11 Club to make prov for 
iring the heavy buying period is noted, due, it is for the workmen and their families, who w be employed 
restrictions placed by England on American machin- whe the enlargement " ompleted, s . number of 
hases that shut out from the British market some married men who have beé induced to come to Reloit will 
es new in the machine tool field These cancella- not st because they innot get homes within their means 
helped somewhat to ease up deliveries on standard to which thev can bring their fan es More that ) homes 
The call for screw machines continues quite active whicl vor p n : irchase t} . ' 
re stil n heavy demand The scarcity of labor is it from $1.400 to $1,800. or which « he t t fy $1 
ecoming a more serious problem with manufacturing to $18 per month, and iditio boar 1 re 
foundries Many manufacturers find it impos ng houses are needed. It is empk r ut 
ire material as needed, particularly castings plant, compared with 1800 a year age 
West Steel Casting Company, Cleveland, will shortly From 400 to 500 workmen will be added to the payrol 
the erection of a steel addition to its plant, about the P. B. Yates Machine Company, Beloit, W is SOOT 
ft 4 portion of the building will be two stories to the new shop is completed 4 part of the new building will 
space for office purposes, pattern storage and a be used for the blacksmithing department and the ren 
ry An additional 2-ton converter will be installed is a machine shop 
lant is now equipped with two 2-ton converters The Cowles-Van Danaker Constructk Comt St. Paul 
New York Central Railroad Company through its Minn., has taken the contract for « g t new factory 
ng department in Cleveland has an inquiry out for of the Gillette Safety Tire Compa Claire, Wis 
folowing MS Werks See Weec-wekng tes ant The Federal Rubber Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has 
for its Coalburg, Ohio, shops Lwarded general contract to the Fred T. Ley Company, 
planing machine Springfield, Mass., for the erection of three buildings at its 
e 4-spindle combination horizontal car boring ma Cudahy Works, including a manufacturing building, 112 x 
chine '35 ft., seven stories and basement a storage and shipping 
ertical hollow chisel car mortiser with two verti- building 106 x 113 ft., one-story, and a manufacturing build 
al boring attachments ing, 116 x 200 ft., one-story and basement, with foundations 
One 42-in. band sawing machine for six additional stories The two factory buildings will be 
One 36-in. rip sawing machine of brick on steel skeleton, and the warehouse of reinforced 
(one n. triple head bolt cutting machine concrete B. H. Pratt is general manager of the Federal 
2-in. pipe threading machine Company 
me 12-in. power punching machine The Townsend-Metcalf Automobile Company, Reedsburg, 
me 250-lb. power hammer. Wis., is erecting a three-story addition and will buy shop 
(ne 28-in. vertical drilling machine equipment Glen Keebler and Charles Bohl ire the pro 
me 3 x 18-in. emery grinding machine prietors 
Two 10-ton standard electric traveling cranes The Globe Foundry & Machine Company, Sheboygan 
Golding & Sons Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, will Wis., has disposed of its chair iron business to the Gilsor 
new plant, 91 x 244 ft., of brick, steel and concrete Mfg. Company, Port Washington, Wis., which now becomes 
engine will be installed the largest producer of castings for furniture in the Middle 


West The machinery and other equipment are being moved 
to Port Washington Harry W jolens is president and 
chief owner of the Gilson Company 


ufacturing plant will be erected on a site, 60 x 250 
East Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, by James Metzen- 
and others, to be occupied by a company which will 
cture garage heaters The Optenberg Iron Works, Sheboygan, Wis., and C. M 
. . and George Crilley, Milwaukee, have organized the Central 
Kuhiman Car Company, Cleveland, has had plans : . . : 
f : . . Construction Company, with a capital stock of $25,000, t 
for an extension to its plant and will place con- 


. t undertake contracts for the enlargement of the Shebovgean 
ior V 


municipal waterworks and sewerage system 
Metals Welding Company, Cleveland, has enlarged - 5 Mosier, Stermeen Bas 


I . ; em 
t by the erection of a building, 26 x 88 ft. hos idition to his garage. 30 x 60 ft 
snoop addition ) : gi age, a > ’ 


will erect a machine 


Champion Register Company, Cleveland, maker of 
sters, W shortly ace { ; ac > erectic 
» will : tly place a ee ara vn ee Wis.. has awarded the general contract for its new plant, to 

ew two-s , fac , oO x SH > orce . i : < 
' nits : ee a wan ce °C cg oa cost $350,000, to the Mueller Construction Company, 179 
Prians are sing ‘pare y ‘ Cc ywen, archi- ; . . . 

: ‘ veiling prepare y liliam en a West W ashington Street. ¢ hic ago 
eader-News Building 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Packing Company, Madison, 


The Goethal Blow Pipe & Ventilating Company, 627 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, will Prairie Street, Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock to 


new manufacturing building, 240 x 380 ft., five stories 


rccommodate increased volume of business New equip 
ement, of brick and steel 


ment is being purchased and later the shop will be enlarged 
Galvin, of the Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Pocock & Pollaré, Minneapolis, have taken the contract for 
hers, are interested in the organization of a company erecting a 50-000-gal. steel tank and furnishing one 400-gal 
steel foundry at Springfield, Ohio. centrifugal pump and one 1500-gal. high-pressure pump for 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Company, Galion, Ohio, the municipal waterworks system at Hayward, Wis 
recently completed a foundry addition, has commenced The Boerner Auto Company, Cedarburg, Wis., has pur- 
ction of another extension, 68 x 100 ft., to be used chased the garage and machine shop of William Roebken and 
for its cast-iron pipe department It is also erecting will not erect a new building, as previously noted 
0 its main manufacturing department. The Manufacturers’ Foundry Company, Fifteenth and Ok- 
Weber Dental Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, will lahoma avenues, Milwaukee, has awarded contracts for a 
ne-story building, 30 x 100 ft., for a polishing and brick and steel foundry addition, 84 x 100 ft., one story, to 
department provide additional facilities 


tior t 
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The Key Safe Company, Milwaukee, organized last year to The addition to the plant of the Robbins & Myer 
manufacture safes and strong boxes, has increased its capita pany, Springfield, Ohio, is well under way and will be 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000 for the necessary machinery July 1 It manufactures 

The Southern Wisconsin Railway Company, Madison, trical equipment 
Wis., has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $600,- The Columbus Railway, Power & Light Company, < 
000 in preparatior for extensive new constructio1 and bus, Ohio, has taken out a permit for a new power 
equipment work to be undertaken this year EF. W. Mont- estimated to cost $375,000 Work will commence at ar 
gomer\ is president ln te 

The Liebl & Retzloff Mfg. Company, Luxemburg, Wis., The Urbana Packing Company, Urbana, Ohi 
will erect an addition to its foundry and machine shop, template i.dditions to its plant that will require one 1} 
30 x 60 ft.. of reinforced concrete engine, boilers, a 50-ton ice plant and other equipment 

The Carpenter & Freyer Company, Waukesha, Wis., will The power house of No. 12 mine of the Superior 
take possession of its new garage ind machine shop on Company Wellston, Ohio, was recently destroyed b 
Main Street, May 8 It will be rebuilt at once 

Holte & Currier, Stevens Point, W have sold their ma- 


chine and automobile repair shop to Josep) ind William 
Koehn, Sheboygan, Wis 


Baltimore 


The Werra Aluminum Company, Waukesha, Wis., a large 


producer of automobile castings, is having preliminary plans BALTIMORE, Mp., May 1, 1916 
prepared for an addition to the foundry and finishing shop The plant at Fulton Station, Baltimore, formerly us: 
It is occupying the former Wisconsin Central car shops, the Baltimore Car Wheel Works, has been taken ove! 
which are inadequate to accommodate its business Conrad the Vulean Brake Shoe & Equipment Company, a Delaw 


Werra, formerly manager of the Aluminum Castings Com- 


corporation recently formed, with headquarters in thi 


pany’s foundry at Manitowoc, Wis., is president The statement is made that after improvements are 
The Reedsburg Auto Company, Reedsburg, W will pleted the plant will be used for the manufacture of ra 
build a one-story addition, 56 x 115 ft., to be ised ex equipment 
clusively for repair shop. accommodations The Harvey Company, 113 South Street, Baltimors 
Jacob Scholtz and Nat Yampol, Milwaukee, have organ- seeking prices on 10, 15 and 20-ton locomotive cranes 
ized the West Side Sheet Metal & Furnace Works, and have The Speakman Supply & Pipe Company, Thirtieth and 
opened a shop at 2451-2453 Walnut Street Spruce streets, Wilmington, Del., will erect a one-story br 
it H Lohr, Hartford, Wis., is building ar addition, 1ddition to its foundry 
25 x 70 ft., to his garage for machine shop purposes A two-story addition is planned by the Old Domi: 
The Bain Wagon Company, Kenosha, Wis., has begun the Packing Company, Buchanan, Va. 
erection of an addition to its plant, 53 x 237 ft., for the mai Plans are being made to enlarge the plant of the Inter 
section, and 45 x 175 ft., for the wing, all three stories high national Steel Plate Company, Quantico, Va 
The company has been in need of additional room for son 
Lime 
Diactamat The Central South 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 1, 1916 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 1 1916 : : . 
Plenty of inquiries and immediate business are before 
A good-sized order for portable electric drilling ma- the trade Prospects are excellent for continuation of con- 
chines was received last week for hipment to Petrograd, itions on the existing or a better basis. Most of the diffi 
Russia The foreign demand for machine tools continues culty continues to be the paucity of materials and one of the 
to decline, and Russia appears to be the only buyer in this power equipment manufacturers speaks of losing a big order 
line Domestic business is also slower, as strikes in different because he could not guarantee delivery until September 
parts of the country have curtailed purchass The leading High price n the ice machinery field have caused postpons 
Corliss engine builder in this section has a sufficient number ment of contracts obtained until next season, in sever 
of contracts in hand to keep its plant operating at full cast In the electrical equipment and tool field, however 
capacity The boiler and tank business has improved the market is absorbing the increases in price readily, pr 
Patternmakers in two large shops in Hamilton, Ohio, ars being no object if the machinery can be obtained. 
still on a strike The demands were for an 8-hr. day with The Electric Prepay Meter Company, authorized to n 
a minimum wage of 48c. an hr Employers in Springfield, ifacture patented devices for installing electrical equi] 


, Y T , . ) 1s mE 1 ) ‘ bh t ( hled } : ; ; . ; e* 
Piqua, Urbana and Columbus, Oh who have been troubled ment, etc., has been incorporated in Louisville with $50,0/ 









with machinists’ strikes are reported to be making some ipital N. D. and H. R. Abell, 814 Starks Building, Louis 

headway in securing men to take the places of the strikers ville, and J. D. Sheridan are incorporators. A plant is beir 

but they are operati their plants much below ipacitis onsidered and the principal product will be an attachment 
The, Auto Vehicle Parts Company, Cincinnat has mad to attach to standard meters 

a deal with the Higgin Mfg. Company, Newport, Ky., to The Louisville Motor Repair Company, Louisville, has 

take over its carriage top trimming department The bu incorporated with $2,500 capital, E. H. Ortner, Ernest Moore 

ness will be removed to Cincinnati as soo Ss arrangel ind Jol Artt, incorporators, and has acquired an existing 

can be made Clarence J. Rennekamp is vice-president ana repair hoy 

Serene An increase in the capital stock of the International Ditc! 
The Groves Che Cor St. B ra ( nat ne & Farm Machinery Company, Owensboro, Ky., fror 

suburb, has art ‘ to purenhas I e Ut $50,000 to $200,000 has been made Charles A. Roger 

Mfg. Compar Lockland, Ohio The chemica omp W. R. Williams and J. C. Bunch are stockholders 

recently lost pla St sernard by fire 


Dan Daly has re-equipped his machine shop at Lin 





I Vill st I Second streets, Louisville, with new lathes, dr 
make ar AGT ts J t to be used a ool room ti i will manufacture machinery parts and do gener 
shop rey 1 

The Fischer Can Compar Hamilt VAK i be U The movement to organize a water company in Jacks 
name of a Corl incorporated : ull r Ky., has resulted in the incorporation of a $25,000 com] 
making tin cans rmation ma t tall ( by J. S. Redwine, M. S. Crain, Lewis Hays, Jr., M. H 
Greer, secretary Hamilton Chamber of Comm: Holliday, W. B. Kash and R. I. Kerr 

The Buckeye Mfg. & Foundry Company, Overpeck, Han The Hagan Gas Engine Company, Winchester, K 
ton, Ohio, has commenced rebuilding its foundry, rece working to full capacity and the management is discus 
destroyed by fire - tine night shift or in extension of its plant ‘ 

The Moore-Eastwood Mfg. Company Davtor Ohio, has large contract for special parts of machine tools has been 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital sto te nufacturs taken by the company 
tools and dies A. C. Eastwood and E. F. Moors re the pri A dditic of a 00-hp. boiler to the power plant of 
cipal incorporators Kentucky Traction & Terminal Company is projected. Thé 

The Industrial Tool, Die & Engineering Compar Day capacity of the generators now in use exceeds the hor 
ton, Ohio, has been incorporated with $50,000 capita tock power of the present boiler equipment Other improvements 
by C. Cc. Wilson, E. A. Stir, and others Nothing is nown to total $40,000 are projected F. W. Bacon is vice-pres t 
is to its manufacturing plans and general manager 

It is reported that the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Daytor At Elwood, Ind., work on the machinery of the Elwo 
Railroad Company will consolidate its two roundhouses at Iron Foundry plant is being pushed and operations will bé¢ 


construction of a new power plant will resumed as soon as possible after lying idle for more thar 
be necessary if these plans are carried out 1 year 


Dayton, Ohio The 





May 4, 1916 


E. L. Hinson Company, Clarksville, Tenn., has been 
d with $13,500 capital to manufacture mill machin- 
L. Hinson, J. P. Dunlop, John Ward, L. C. Westen- 
nd W. M. Perkins are the incorporators. Flouring 


ipplies will be manufactured at the outset. 
Holston 
rganized 
W. H. 
Peter-McCain 
sed a $50,000 


Lumber Company, Johnson City, Tenn., has 
with $25,000 capital by J. P. Rhea, E. J 
Harmon, and others 
Lumber Company, 
tract 
nd mill at Bristol. 
Nashville, Tenn., the T. H 
000 capital, has 
M. M 


Bristol, Tenn., has 
of timber and will cut and ship 


Dunlap Lumber Company 
incorporated by T. H 
Ralston, and others 


been Dun 


tansom, E. N. 


nerease in capital of from $75,000 to $110,000 is 


made by the Acme Box Company, Chattanooga, Tenn 
e John G. Duncan Company, 308 West Jackson Avenue, 
lle, Tenn., is in the market for a second-hand medium- 
sized steam nigger and is asking for dealers’ prices 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 1, 1916 


somewhat brisker 
variety of small 
demand for hydroelectric appa- 
a satisfactory future 


esale machinery dealers report a 


wing to an influx of orders from a 
renewal of 


The inquiry 


ries and a 
indicates 
W. F. Fullington, Gadsden, Ala., 


deposits 


will develop manganese 


oke & MecTyer will rebuild the cotton compress at Shef- 
\la., recently burned with a loss of $100,000. 

Sumter 

ck of 

oo RS 


Mfg. Company, Livingston, Ala., with a capi- 
$20,000, will manufacture and veneer 
Bacon, A. C. Lainke and others are stockholders 


heading 


The Brunswick Marine Construction Company, Brunswick, 
will establish a shipbuilding plant. Albert 
Brunswick, and others are stockholders. 


Fendig, 


Ground is being cleared at 
he Florida 
to be 


Miami, Fla., for the shops of 
Railway, which are to cost $250,000 
this year. 


East Coast 
built 

The Hydraulic Stone Company, Cocoa, Fla., with a capital 
stock of $20,000, will manufacture concrete blocks, etc 

The Foster Creek Lumber & Mfg. Company, Gloster, Miss., 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000, will develop 

timber 


52,000 acres 

land, expending $300,000 to $400,000 on mill town, 

band mill, ete., in Wilkinson County on the Mississippi 

Valley tailroad. Fred M. Stephenson, Chicago; 

rege L. Stephenson, Milwaukee: A. E. Proudfit and Ed- 

I. Young, of Madison, Wis., are promoters The gen- 
offices will be in Madison, Wis 


& Yazoo 


Texas 


AvusTIN, TEx., April 29, 1916 


There promises to be an unusually large number of cotton 


gins and cotton compresses built in Texas this spring and 

mmer Orders for this class of machinery are already 

ng placed Crop conditions are fine and farm work is 
inced, as compared with last year 


The Austin Motor Company, Austin, will install a 
repair shop and service station in its garage. 


The Gulf 


com- 


Menhaden Company, Galveston, is building a 
on St. Joseph's Island, near Aransas Pass, for extract- 
from menhaden and converting the refuse into fer- 
The plant will have a capacity of 200 bbl. of oil daily 
will cost $150,000 


he Texas Light & Power Company, Dallas, plans to 
in electric power station at Austin It will also soon 
four additional boilers, each of 600-hp., in its central 
Waco. 

Tool Company, Wichita 
stock from $20,000 to 


er 


Station at 
e Lone Star 


capital 


Falls, has in- 
$25,000 for the 


ad ite 


se of enlarging its business. 

e Gulf Refining Company, Beaumont, has increased 
tal stock from $1,500,000 to $7,500,000. It is re- 
that the additional capital will be used to greatly 


ts oil refining and pipe line facilities 

K-W Light & Magdalena, N. M., 
n incorporated stock of $50,000 to 
nd operate an and power plant. 


Power 
with a 
electric 


Company, 

capital 
light 
Tex., will take over the present waterworks plant, 
tate and enlarge it. Bonds to the amount of $250,- 
ve been issued for the purpose. 


e! 


Mexican Petroleum Company will enlarge its oil re- 


at Tampico, Mexico, from bbl. of crude oil 
to 30,000 Dbl. 


20,000 
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The Tennant-Lovegrove Company, 
corporated with 


Houston, has been 
a capital stock of $10,000 for the purpose of 
The incorporators are W. H 


Lovegrove, Joseph A. Tennant and George Hammar 
Iron & Metal Company, 
corporated with a capital stock of 
Moses Feldman 


manufacturing steel products 


The Texas Dallas, has been i 


$10. 000 by Aaron 


Gross 


man, and A. Z Goldste« 


St. Louis 


Sr. Lovis, Mo May 1 1916 


Business among machine-tool dealers shows no signs ol 


diminution—rather the pressure seems to be getting greater, 


so far as it relates to volume of demand and breadth of in 


quiry A disposition is noted, however, to await patiently 
delivery of equipment which is still far behind and catching 
up but slowly New enterprises now forming are making 


their plans with regard for the equipment situation 


Directors of the Iron Mountain 
cluding B. F. Bush and John T 
rangements for the erection and equipment of a grain elevator 
about $1,500,000, to be 
the company’s tracks 

The Standard 
has been 


Railroad and others, in- 


Milliken, have completed ar- 
to cost situated ir St Louis near 
Box 
with a capital 


Headlee Summers, R. C 


Corrugated Company, St 


Louis, Mo., 
incorporated $15,000 by 
Huth, Jr, 


others and will equip 


stock of 
George C Urquhart and 
1 plant to manufacture paper and fiber 
boxes 

The H. M. T 


Building, St 


Chemical Company, Merchants Laclede 


Louis, Mo., has acquired a site in East St 


Louis, Ill, and will build a plant to manufacture coal tar 
dyes, at a cost of about $50,000 
The W. M. Boyle Mfg. Company, Kansas City, M« has 


been incorporated with 
Db. Flood, D. W 
wood products 


a capital stock of $100,000 by 
Ogden and William M 


Robert 
Boyle to manufacture 


The Missouri-Haynes Auto Company, Kansas City, Mo 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000 by 
George A. Jones, Harry A. Cook and F. Lindley and will 


equip a machine and repair shop and garage 


The Lasswell Land & Lumber Company Arbyrd, Mo., has 


increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000 to en- 


large its mill equipment 
The Midland 


has been 


North 
George Innes and 


Milling Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
Fred O Shane, 
Eagle Grove, lowa 
plant, of 1200 
Later the capacity will be 


organized by 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
will equip a 
bbl. daily capacity 

The United Zinc Smelting Corporation, 115 
New York, N. Y., has acquired control of the 
Corporation properties in the Joplin, Mo., 
add two retort blocks of 912 blocks eacl 


and James A 


flour 


Innes, 


and mill, including power 


doubled 


Broadway, 
Kenefick Zim 
district and will 
and will also equip 
mill Plans are acid 


a sixth zim also being prepared for an 


plant 
Plattsburg, Mo., has 

cost about $35,000. E. R. 

sulting engineer 
The Roesch-Kohl 


has been 


plans for a 
Murray, K 


waterworks pliant to 


insas City Mo., is con 


Enamel Range felleville, Ill 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000 by 
and Arthur A. Roesch and William A 


will equip a plant to manufacture 


Company 
stoc} 
Joseph P Busiek, and 


ranges 


The Standard Milling Company, Houston, Tex 


in the market for complete equipment for a rice 


is reported 
mill at Stutt- 


gart, Ark., to cost $100,000 

The Merchants & Farmers’ Gin Company, MeGehee, Ark., 
George B. Ewing, president, will equip a cotton gin Ma- 
chinery to cost about $12,500 will be required 


The Lambe & Denmarke Light & Water Company, Arkan- 
sas City, Ark., will install one 120-hp 
100-kw. generator, centrifugal pumps of 300 to 400 gal. per 
minute capacity, motors, etc., at a total cost of about $20,000 


crude oil engine, one 


The Newport Water, Light & Power Company, Newport, 
Ark., will expend about $25,000 on 


light plant 


equipment for an electri 


The Arkansas Light & 
a 


a turbo generator to its equipment 


Power Company, Ark 


boilers and 


Paragould, 
Reynolds, manager, will add three 200-hp 


The Three States Lumber Company, 
completed plans for a mill of 
to replace its burned plant 


Burdette, Ark., has 
20,000,000 ft. annual capacity 

H. F. Sinclair, Tulsa, Okla., is reported to have completed 
a large oil refinery and well consolidation, and to have plans 
for considerable additions to the refineries taken over as well 
as pipe line and pumping plants, etc., to make possible the 
equipment of refineries at St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Il 

The Interstate Compress Company, Altus, Okla., will equip 
a plant to cost about $40,000 to replace its burned compress. 


and 
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The Davis Mfg. Company, organized at Enid, Okla., has The plant of the Gilbert Hunt Company, Walla v : 
elected the following officers: President, J. T. Hines; treas- Wash., manufacturer of threshing machines, has been 
urer and general manager, A. L. West; secretary, Geo. D over by bondholders represented by R. W. Moore, Ch 
Wilson; superintendent, T. E. Foster The company will Cc. A. Timble, Princeton, Ill, and H. F. Lindsey, Milw 
manufacture a rotary threshing machine, the separation be- and, it is stated, will be overhauled and placed in oper 
ing accomplished by centrifugal force. The plant formerly It has been in the hands of receivers for some time. 
occupied by the Enid Metal Company has been leased The Big Bend Machinery Company, Ritzville, Wash 

The Pontotoc County Oil Company, Ada., Okla., has been been incorporated for $10,000 by W. F. York, R. H. Mil 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 and_will equir Cc. P. Blankenship. 

a cotton-seed oil mill The Western Scale Company, Vancouver, Wash., has 

The Consumers’ Oil Company, Muskogee, Okla with a ncorporated for $200,000, to manufacture Gageweigl 
capital of $16,500,000, will consolidate a number of oil prop scales and will erect a plant in Vancouver. The 
erties and equip a refinery of 8000-bbl. capacity and two porators are John B. Easter and W. J. Long, Portlan 
gasoline plants J. G. Bennett, Vancouver 

The Victor Gasoline Company, Tulsa, Okla., has increased American Tool Mfg. Company, Portland, Ore., ha 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $450,000 and will add to its incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 by R. B. Ha 
plant equipment. LD. D. Jackson and G. H. Benson 

The Leidecker Lawn Mower Company, Muskogee, Okla The Carstens Packing Company, Spokane, Wash.. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $14,000 by double the capacity of its plant at a cost of more than $ 
F. W. Leidecker and others and will eauip a machine shop Thomas N. Conway, manager, states that constructio: 

Pauls Valley, Okla., will expend about $16,000 on equip begin at once The old part of the plant will be reme 
ment for a waterworks plant The mayor can be addressed ind new equipment installed 

©, L. Graham and others will equip a cotton gin at Stray The East Oregon Lumber Company, Enterprise, Ors 
horn, Miss., the machinery to cost about $15,000 started work on additions to its plant which include a 2: 

ae ‘ extension to the ¢ gz l I ‘ ‘ é j } le 

Th People’s Compress & Storage Company, rupelo, planin mill and an addition to th 


: . plant and office building 
Miss., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 , , 





by W. R. Humphrey, R. L. Taylor and others and will equip The Burley Milling & Elevator Company, Burley, 

a cotton compress and gin ecording to C, C, Baker, manager, plans the erection 
The Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Company five-story flour mill with a capacity of 400 bbl 

Madison. Wis., with a capital of $1,500,000 will eqnip P. F. Wilson, Chehalis, Wash., has purchased the w 

douole band sawmill plant at Gloster, Miss., to cost about working plant of the Clark Brothers Mill at Napavine 

$400,000 George L. Stephensor Milwaukee, Wis s ger vill make a number of improvements and alterations 

eral manager, and A. E. Proudfit, Madison, Wis., treasurer The West Waterway Lumber Company, Seattle, has r 
The Consolidated Oil Refining Company, St. Louis, Mo hased a block of tideland property on the West Waterw 

will equip a refinery at Shreveport, La., with a daily ca on which it will erect a plant to cost $100,000. W. A. W 

pacity of 2500 bbl. at a cost of $60,001 Cc. E. Grevenberg man, Tacoma, is at the head of the company and ann 

Shreveport, can give informatior that construction work will begin immediately 


The Pacific Northwest Canada 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 25, 1916 TORONTO, ONT., May 1, 1916 


For the first time in nearly a decade the lumber industry ‘he T. McAvit 


ty & Sons, Ltd., St. John, N. B.. recently re- 
of the Northwest is operating on a normal basis and the ceiver in order for munitions and will build an iror 
trade looks for a steady demand for their products at profit- brass foundry on Marsh Road adjacent to the Intercoloni 
able prices for an indefinite period The big plants are ru Railwa racks It will be one of the largest in the lowe 
ning on a 10-hr. a day schedule, with several running 20 hr rovinces. The company will spend $100,000 on the plant 
a day, to care for surplus orders Within the last six months first year and is in the market for the following machiner 
the railroads alone have placed orders that will ggregate Lathes for making 8-in. shells, from 16 to 18-in. single-1 
10,000,000 ft The mining industry has also been a good ose, and from 24 to 35-in. standard lathes for roug! 
buyer Trade with South America, Australia and the Orient finishing and boring, et 36 to 40 drilling machines, bat 
remains much restricted by the continued scarcity of oceat ng presses, wave ribbing, tapping, recessing and copper bat 


carriers turning, thread milling machines with complete equipment 
Shipbuilding operations also are increasing, a number of iso a entire tool-room equipment: machinery for p< 
new contracts having been let, and builders of both steel and plant, including a 250 to 500-kw. generator unit, either dir 
wooden ships are buying considerable new machinery The or alternating current; a compound condensing engine, hig 
call for metal working tools continues in excess of the supply, peed preferred; eight 25 or 30-kw. motors, ete 
and second-hand tools are kept closely cleaned up Brennen & Sons, Hamilton, Ont., are in the market 
An important gas engine transaction is the ac quisition of power axe and saw 
the Standard Gas Engine Company of San Francisco by the Thomas Shaw, R. M. D. No. 3, Victoria, B. C., wi 
newly organized U. S. A. Engine Company, an Eastern firm, tablish boiler shop in Vancouver, B. C., and is in the 
with a capital of $1,500,000 The plant of the Standard et for a 15-hp. motor, air compressor, etc 


Company on Oakland Harbor will be greatly increased, and 


: The harbor commissioners, Toronto, will build a brick a! 
the Southwark-Harris Diesel engine in sizes over 100 hp 


tile machine shop on the Don Division, near Mill Street 


will be added to its products ad y 
Toronto, to cost $13,500 


A. S. Kendall of the Kendall Lumber Corporation, Ross 


. , *j i ed $7,500 a4 re ' . e Tile - W 
burg, Ore., will build a sawmill of 250,000 ft. daily capacity Fire caused 00 damage to the plant of Wilson « 
The A ; } 1 den, 58 Duchess Street, Toronto, manufacturers of bottlers 
The American Can Company has secured a four-acre site a . 
pplies, et 
at Seattle, and will start work shortly on a new plant w 
will employ about 500 mer The White Sewing Machine Company, branch of the W! 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has taken over the plant of 


The Du Pont Powder Company has taken options < . S : : ; 
Raymond Sewing Machine Company, Guelph, Ont The new 


large acreage near Butte, Mont., and is preparing to build a 5 ; 
: . 2 company has been deeded a site of 20 acres and will 
factory for the production of high explosives 


plant there to cost $250,000. In the meantime, the present 


> 7 > rte , : Tei : ) ) ntl heen . “ 
I E. Roberts & Sons, Weiser, Idaho, has rece ec plant of the Raymond Company will be used and its cap 





organized, to represent the Avery Tractor Compat doubled immediately G. A. S. Hedley will be manager 
handle a full line of tractors and threshing outfits and other Mr. Carpenter, superintendent 


farm machinery iia . New 
rl Brown Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, Ltd yew 


he ’ . Cc -Will: tte Pulp ¢ *‘aper } ore : : 
Officials of the rown-Willam & | { Toronto, Ont., is building an addition to its plant 


any ai ffices in Portland, Ore., state that worl 
Paay, WHE eR Se ; : * manufacture of shrapnel shells 


will begin immediately on an addition to its mill in Camas 
Wash Office buildings and other structures are to be built Work will be commenced at once on the erection of 
during the summer chine shop for the Halifax Graving Dock Company, Ha x 


. mn . N. S., of reinforced concrete. ‘Os 6,000. 
The Atlas Foundry & Machine Company, Tacoma, Wasl 7 BODO ret to cost $16 


plans the construction of a new three-story concrete pattern The Brandon Company. 108 Vine Street, Toronto, has 

house Heath & Gove, Tacoma, are the architects plans prepared for a brick and steel machine shop to 
The Musselshell Valley Grain Company, Forsyth, Mont 2,000 

announces that work will begin shortly on the proposed 30, The school board, London, Ont., will install a boiler 

000 bu. elevator and 75-bbl. flour mill to be erected at For- new technical school and will be in the market for iror 


syth vyood-working machinery, electrical equipment, etc 
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e Brothers & Co., Ltd., 56 St. Peter Street, Quebec, 
ike extensions to its lumber mills at Kenogami, Que., 
ost of about $200,000. A. Whipple is the architect. 


iro, N. S., will purchase the Chalmers electric plant at 
and will be in the market for pumps, boilers, engines, 
generators, blowers, stacks, etc. 

Board of Control, Hamilton, Ont. is calling for bids 
May 8 for mechanical rakes and appurtenances for the 
Avenue pumping station. A. F. Macallum is engineer. 
ork is to be commenced at once on the erection of 


on to the plant of the Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd., 
laurice Street, Three Rivers, Que. 


an 


Michigan Central Railway Company has let the con- 
for the construction of a roundhouse, coal dock and 
buildings at Montrose, Ont., to Wallbridge & Aldinger, 

Mich. The buildings will be of brick and concrete 

vill cost $250,000. 


he Imperial Realty Company will build a power station 

siater Street, Ottawa, Ont., of brick and concrete, to cost 
Campbell Flour Mills Company, Ltd., Toronto, will 
cooperage plant to cost $5,000. 


\. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, has been incorpo- 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by Reginald H. Par- 
85 Bay Street; Arthur J. Thomson, 132 Balmoral 
William S. Morlock, 107 Roxborough Street West: 
thers te manufacture wood-working tools, etc 
e Louden Machinery Company of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 by 
es E. Day, 26 Adelaide Street West; Joseph P. Walsh, 
Dennis; Alan C. Fleming, and others to manufacture 
ery, barn equipment, hay tools, etc. 
The Bruneau, Currie & Co., Ltd., Montreal, has been in- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000 by James A. Robb, 
A. McDonald, Salaberry de Valleyfield, Que.; William 
MeCullouch, Souris, Man.; Charles E. Loy and others of 
ntreal, to manufacture cereals, flour, etc. 


William Hood & Son, 10 Richmond Square, Montreal, are 
the market for a trimming press or punch for drop forg- 


rs ilso a power hammer, either board, belt or steam- 


riven 


The Volta Mfg. Company, Welland, Ont., is in the market 
-0 or 22-in. engine lathe, 10-ft. bed or over. 


The Canadian China Clay Company, Montreal, is seeking 


corporation with a capital stock of $1,500,000 to develop 


deposits in Amherst Township, Que., and it is ex- 
ted that a clay-working plant will be constructed at an 
date. Alex. Orsali, is president; C. G. DeTonnancour, 
Gardner, William Mackenzie, Toronto; Donald Mann 
others are in the company. 
The Lake of the Woods Milling Company's plant at Medi- 
Hat, Alberta, was totally destroyed by fire April 28. The 
will amount to $500,000. 


Dominion Sheet Metal Company, Hamilton, Ont., has 
ved a permit for the erection of an addition to its plant 
Burlington Street to cost $6,000. 


Belleville, Ont., is considering the installation of another 
it the pumping station. J. W. Holmes is clerk. 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1916 
Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
ts, Navy Department, Washington, schedule 9568, for 
electric welding apparatus for Brooklyn, and two electric 
ng and cutting outfits for Boston and Puget Sound, re- 
vely schedule 9573, for one air compressor, f.o.b 
Ss; schedule 9602, one bolt heading, upsetting and forg- 
ichine, one convertible shear or punch and two single- 
horizontal punches, all for Brooklyn; schedule 9603, one 
| squeeze ram molding machine, for Norfolk; schedule 
ne steam drop ram guided hammer, and one hy- 
trimming press, for Boston; schedule 9621, four 
swing wood-working lathes and three 12-in. saw tables, 
or Boston; schedule 9622, one planing machine and 
ile 9623, one 24-in. turret lathe, one 27-in. surface 
£ machine and one 36-in. bandsaw, all for Brooklyn. 





Whether it would be advisable, pending bankruptcy 
eedings, for the trustee of the Dayton Coal & Iron 
mpany to resume operations at the furnace plant will 
reported to the United States Court at Chattanooga, 
May 11, by a creditors’ committee. Trustee W. B. 
en reported that only one offer for a portion of the 
perty was worth considering. The trustee was in- 


cted to have the furnaces and coke ovens over- 
ed. 


Judicial Decisions 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


VALIDITY OF CONDITIONAL SALE CONTRACT.—An en- 
gine or other machinery sold for installation in a manu- 
facturing establishment does not become a part of the 
real estate until it has been set up and permanently 
attached thereto. And where such machinery is sold 
under a contract reserving title in the seller until pay- 
ment of the purchase price, it does not become subject 
to a mechanic’s lien asserted by a third person against 
the real estate, although the contract may net have 
been recorded before the mechanic’s lien claim accrued 
or before the machinery was delivered at the building, 
it being sufficient that the contract was recorded before 
the machinery was set up. Machinery is not made a 
part of real estate by merely depositing it thereon. To 
change the machinery’s character as personalty it must 
be permanently affixed to the real estate. (Kansas 
Supreme Court, St. Mary’s Machine Company vs. Iola 
Mill & Elevator Company, 155 Pacific Reporter, 1077.) 

RiGHTs UNpbER COMMISSION SALES CONTRACT.—An 
agent employed to sell goods on commission is entitled 
to rescind the agreement on discovering defects in the 
goods affecting their marketability, but he may not 
enhance his recoverable damages for the seller's failure 
to furnish sound goods by continuing under the contract 
for several months with knowledge of the seller’s de- 
fault in this respect. (Washington Supreme Court, 
Kennedy vs. Meilicke Calculator Company, 155 Pacific 
Reporter, 1043.) 

CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE OF MACHINE OPERATOR.— 
Contributory negligence bars recovery for injury to a 
child 16 years old employed in a can factory, resulting 
from her negligently permitting her foot to rest on 
the treadle of the machine she was operating, causing 
a die to descend on her thumi&\ (Louisiana Supreme 
Court, Dalberni vs. New Orleans Can Company, 71 
Southern Reporter, 214.) 

Score or State LAWS AFFECTING SALES.—A trans- 
action is of strictly interstate character and hence is 
not subject to State laws governing foreign corporations 
doing business in a State, when an-agent of a foreign 
corporation exhibits a sapfplé machine to a customer, 
and on receiving an order. addressed to the home office, 
satisfactory to the company, a machine is shipped from 
the factory, either to the*customer or to the agent within 
the State to be delivered to the customer. (Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Dalton Adding Machine 
Company vs. Commonwealth, 88 Southeastern Reporter, 
167.) 

Buyer’s RIGHTS AGAINST EXCESSIVE SHIPMENT.—A 
buyer of steel bars woud have been justified in refus- 
ing to accept a shipment on account of excessive length 
of some of the bars, involving an increase of the contract 
cost of more than $300 on an order calling for not more 
than $4,000, but, having refused to receive the ship- 
ment on the sole grounds that the sellefs agent prac- 
ticed fraud in obtajning the’order and that the buyer’s 
representative was Not authorized to give the order, the 
buyer waived any right to resist suit brought by the 
seller on the contract of purchase on the ground of 
the excess in quantity of steel tendered for delivery, 
that objection having been first made shortly before 
trial of the suit. (United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit, Neumeyer vs. Polson Logging 
Company, 229 Federal Reporter, 705.) 


ScoPpE AND VALIDITY OF MortTGAGeE.—A mortgage of 
property of an iron company does not cover cash on 
hand, commissary stock, iron ore, pig iron, ete., where 
the mortgaged property is described as mineral lands, 
furnaces, ete., and “all property and estate wherever 
situate.” The quoted phrase will be interpreted as 
including property only of the same general kind as 
that specifically described. A mortgage covering goods 
kept for sale is void as against the mortgagor’s general 
creditors when it gives him power to dispose of the 
mortgaged goods in the regular course of his business. 
(Tennessee Supreme Court, Morgan Brothers vs. Day- 
ton Coal & Iron Company, 183 Southwestern Reporter, 
1019.) 
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Pattern, Ring Cores, Cope and Drag Molds for 15-in 


Bevel Gear Having 40 Teeth 


Tractor 


Machine Molding in a Jobbing Steel Foundry 


(Continued from Paae 


1051) 


centrally divided by a swinging steel plate shield 
which is suspended from a steel framework. On 
the one side the chippers are cleaning up the burrs 
and fins on the castings received after the grinding. 
When finished they shove the castings through to 


DAILY MELTING DEPARTMENT REPORT 

The daily melting department report, kept on a _ broad 
sheet for each month, gives the following information on a 
line for each day 

Cupola charge Three columns for standard low phos- 
phorus iron, such as Robesonia, Cranberry and Lebanon, sa’y 
20,000 Ib. of the last; 10,000 lb. Bessemer pig; 5000 lb. spie- 
gel; 20,000 lb. springs; 20,000 Ib. of knuckles 5000 Ib. shop 
scrap; 200 lb. of 80 per cent manganese 


Converter Total cupola charge, 


per cent silicon ; 


110,200 lb 1000 


Ib. 50 


500 lb. of 10 per cent manganese 1000 Ib 
80 per cent manganese; 25 lb. vanadiun 25 lb. aluminum 
200 Ib. titanium; 2750 Ib. total additions 
Total metal charged: 112,950 Ib 
Spills and skulls 3000 Ib 
Coke: 10,000 Ib 


$000 tb 
4000 Ib 


2000 Ib 


Limestone 
Ganister 

Silica grits 
Blows: 


the opposite side for inspection, the curtain swing- 
ing to let the casting through but preventing flying 
chips from injuring the inspector. The tumblers 
are motor driven, and were furnished by the W. W. 
Sly Mfg. Company and the Whiting Foundry Equip- 





Patterns and Molds for the Wheels of the Jeffery Quad Motor 
Truck. One Mold Is Shown with Cores Set 
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ment Company. They are operated at a speed 
which gives a luster finish to the castings. In 
loading the mills the castings are discharged int: 
chute to the sorting floor shown in one of the illys- 
trations. For handling the heavier castings in the 
cleaning room a 3-ton overhead crane is installed. 
serving the entire floor space. 

In the accompanying illustrations are shown 
typical examples of interesting work being done in 
this foundry. These are instances of the heavier 
class of work, the foundry limiting itself in genera] 
to a maximum of 1500 lb. The foundry floor space 
is perhaps equally divided between snap flask work 
for the smaller pieces and work of the character jl- 
lustrated. In connection with the snap flask molding 
a device for the economy of floor space has been 
adopted which has an application in any foundry. 
The molds as they are made are laid in a row on a 
long channel, about 15 in. in width, the back of the 
channel facing up. When the entire length of the 
channel is filled with molds, the whole thing is picked 
up by the crane and moved over to a more con- 
venient pouring floor, leaving the space near the 
molding machines open for the next lot of molds. 
Also when the smaller castings are shaken out at 
the far end of the foundry, they are piled on a large 
cast-iron grid, which is then picked up by the crane 
and carried to the cleaning room, a method which 
largely eliminates the trucking problem. 

The bevel tractor gear shown has 40 teeth, a face 
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Daily Record of Production Card 

diameter of 15 in. and is cast integral with a hub 
and clutch measuring 14 in. from face of gear to 
top of clutch. The piece weighs 60 lb. The pattern 
includes the gear and hub pattern, the core print 
for the circular cores which are placed around the 
periphery of the gear and the core print for the 
gate core. A flask 20 x 20 in. is used. The view 
shows the pattern placed on the board ready for the 
making of the drag mold which is rammed on a jolt 
machine using a horn gate. To make the other half 
of the mold, the gear pattern is reversed on the 
board, the hub pattern set on and on top of it the 
core print for the clutch core. The core print for 
the circular cores is fastened to the board and holds 
the gear pattern centrally. The whole is then 
rammed up by hand in a cheek with a stick gate to 
connect with the drag gating. The clutch core !s 
then substituted for the core print and the mold 1s 
ready for pouring. One molder can put up an aver- 
age of 16 per day. 

Another of the illustrations shows the 36 x 6-in. 
wheels cast for the Jeffery Quad trucks that were 
supplied for the United States Army in Mexico. 
These wheels have a cored section with a metal 
thickness of only 5/16 in. and weigh in the rough 
235 lb., being machined to a finished weight of 185 
lb. The character of the patterns and molds which 
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ade up in a 36 x 36-in. flask is pretty clearly 

ited in the reproduced photograph. Both cope 

lrag are rammed on a jolt machine and a 

er and two helpers have turned out 40 wheels a 

vorking in three shifts. An interesting illus- 

nn of the expedition with which the foundry 

ked in connection with the rush order placed 

these trucks by the Government is had in the 

that the Jeffrey Company, telephoning its 

er on Saturday morning, received its initial 

shipment of nine castings on Wednesday and at 

rate of 25 a day until the completion of the 
raer. 

Another example of an unusual machine-molded 
stee| casting is a tractor steering fork, weighing 
60 Ib. 33 in. long, having an overall dimension 
across the fork of 131% in. and a span of 10 in., 
with a minimum metal section of 5/16 in. Both the 
irag and cope molds were rammed on a jolt ma- 
hine. 

For the following of the work through the foun- 
dry, a simple system has been developed. When an 
order is to go out to the foundry the card here re- 
produced is made out in the office and sent to the 
pattern storage vault. Here the desired pattern 
and core boxes are located by number, the order 
card attached, the detachable portion going with 
the core boxes, if any, and the patterns placed with 
the others ready to be taken to the foundry. When 


| PATT NO 
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MOLDER'’S ORDER _SIVYER STEEL CASTING CO | 


ae a 


Pcs orFCE*to 


COREMAKER'S ORDER 


art» CASTINGS OF 0ERED 





The Order Card to the Foun 


the work is to go through in regular order the card 
s white, if the order is to be rushed the card is 
red and when an express shipment is desired or a 


‘ial casting to be made, the card is yellow. This 
card then stays in the foundry until the job is 
mpleted. 


A clerk from the office who makes up the time 

ps of the molders enters each day the daily record 

production on the card showing the progress of 

ne work, and brings the time slips back to the office 

r the making up of the payroll, which is kept to 

ne close of each preceding day. The molding is done 

ost entirely upon a piece work basis, and this 

posting up of the wages earned is of especial 

tage at this time, in determining the fact that 

man is earning all that the job should permit. 

the job is completed and a full record is on 

rder card, it serves as a basis for making up 

permanent cost record, which is a permanent 
‘ence file. 

accurate and continuous record of the raw 

al consumption is also made in accordance 

‘ form here indicated in a general way. This 

as a check not only against invoices, as to 

nts billed, but also checks against the daily 

ary of the status of operations which is made 

as here shown, but in the form of a wide 
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line for 


horizontal 


blank with a 
month. 

In its attention to matters affecting the safety 
of its employees this company has been particularly 
progressive. It has a safety organization and a 
special room which overlooks the foundry for regu- 
lar meetings of its safety committee. Dangerous 
machines are carefully guarded and an interesting 


every day in the 


DAILY SUMMARY 


The dail Summary, s tabu ted or 
nt columns, with cor 
Current sales 


$10,004 


Current shipments 100 Ib 


Average selling price $208 

Bank balance $20,000 

Accounts receivable $100, 

Accounts payable $25,000 

Labor: Molding, 50 leal x x 
common, 100: total, 260 


Production Charge to-day Lae ” Ib ! 
100,000 Ib good castings, 25.2 tons: month! s 
Shipped To-day, 50,000 Ib to date df ! 
Average weight of castings 
Ntmber of castings shipped re 


feature, perhaps of problematical value is found in 
the free use of permanent warnings wherever they 
may be used suggestively. The general illustrations 
of the foundry show some of these. The type of 
building construction is in keeping with the other 
aspects of the plant and is largely of steel and 
concrete, 
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Remington Arms Power Plant at Bridgeport 


(Continued from page 1067) 


hoppers (one for each boiler) and drops through 
chutes to the stoker hoppers. 

The boilers are fired by Riley underfeed 7-retort 
stokers, which are chain driven from a jackshaft. 
At each end of the shaft are Sturtevant vertical en- 
gines. By clutches at the center and each end of 
the shaft, all the stokers may be operated by either 
engine or half the stokers by each engine. 

There are eight 600-hp. Babcock & Wilcox boil- 
ers, set in pairs. A permanent soot blower is in- 
stalled. The boilers furnish steam at 185 lb. pres- 
sure and 125 deg. superheat. Forced draft is sup- 
plied by three Sturtevant 180-in. fan units. Par- 
ticular care has been paid to assuring the continuity 
of power output by duplicating the vital parts of 
equipment and pipe lines. There are two boiler 
feed lines and the water level of each boiler is 
governed by automatic feed-water regulators. The 
connections of the boilers and turbines with the 
main header are such that an accident to any sec- 
tion will not prevent the use of the others. The 
valve arrangement is such that the installation of 
boilers and turbines is practically a unit system 
and a variety of combinations between boilers and 
turbines is possible. From the ash hoppers under 
each boiler, the ashes are dropped into a car run- 
ning on an industrial track in the basement and 
are conveyed to a pit outside the building. The lo- 
comotive crane loads the ashes from the pit into 
trucks or railroad cars for removal. For some time 
to come the ashes can be utilized advantageously 
for grading about the plant. 

The present installation of turbo-generators con- 
sists of one 750-kw., two 2000-kw., and two 4000- 
kw. units. Provision has been made for the addi- 
tion of another 4000-kw. unit. These are Genera! 
Electric impulse turbine generators, running at 
3600 r.p.m. and generating a 2300-volt 3-phase 60- 
cycle current. Each turbine has an automatic stop 
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valve. Three of the turbines are equipped for 
bleeding process steam at 15 lb. pressure for |ow- 
pressure service through the plant. The us. of 
low-pressure steam for processing is encourag: 
much as possible, as it is regarded that the most 
economical way to obtain heat and power 
generate steam at high pressure, pass it through 
a turbine to make power and take off the quantity 
required at low pressure for direct heating pur- 
poses. In this way both the cost of power and the 
cost of heat are reduced. 

The bleeding is done from the first stage of the 
turbine, an automatic governing device control- 
ling the pressure. Steam used by the turbines and 
not diverted to the low-pressure steam system is 
sent through the turbine to the condensers, develop- 
ing additional power in its course. The exhaust 
from the power hammers in the shops is led to the 
low-pressure steam mains, but the excess exhaust, 
when there is any, from the auxiliary turbines 
driving pumps is fed into the No. 3 generating unit 
which is also arranged for mixed pressure opera- 
tion. 

In the basement there are five Westinghouse- 
LeBlanc jet condensers, one for each turbine. The 
condenser pumps are driven by Westinghouse tur- 
bines with one exception, which is arranged for 
either turbine or motor drive. Water for condens- 
ing purposes is taken from a natural pond and the 
supply during the summer months can, if necessary, 
be maintained by water from the city mains. Dur- 
ing the winter the water is discharged through two 
36-in. pipes directly into the pond, but during hot 
weather it is discharged through a spray system 
which has 84 five-arm spray heads, 420 nozzles in 
all, with a capacity of 15,750 gal. per minute. 

At one end of the basement are three 125-volt 
exciters, each arranged to be driven by either a 
65-kw. turbine or a 100-hp. induction motor, the 
turbines and motors being direct-connected to op- 
posite ends of the generator shaft. If the speed 
of the generator, when carrying the load, should 


What Becomes of the Heat in the Coal Used in the Power Plant 
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REMINGTON ARMS AND AMMUNITION COMPANY 
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drop by failure of the current supply, at a given 
point the turbine will automatically take up the 
load and keep the exciter in service. 

At the opposite end of the basement are two In- 
gersoll-Rand steam-driven cross-compound air com- 
pressors, each with capacity of 1500 cu. ft. per 
minute. A third unit is now being installed. The 
‘ir is compressed to 100 Ib. pressure. 

One side of the basement is divided into four 
bays by the compartments housing the three 
toreced-draft fans. These 180-in. fans are driven 

Sturtevant compound vertical engines. In one 
bay are three turbine-driven centrifugal pumps, 
each with capacity of 2500 gal. per minute, for cir- 
ulating hot water through the plant heating sys- 
tem. One unit is held in reserve. The water is 
heated by process steam in three 2500-gal. service 
neaters located above the rear of the boilers, its 
temperature being controlled by thermostats. The 
neating of all parts of the plant, except the forge 

ps, is designed for maintaining a temperature 

70 deg. 

In the second bay are two volute pumps of 300- 
val. capacity each. These are turbine-driven and 

ipply hot water at a temperature of 150 deg. to 
e factory lavatories and the restaurant kitchen. 
this bay is also a 1500-gal. turbine-driven pump, 
ch, in connection with three 500-gal. volute 
nps, driven by 35-hp. motors, located in the last 
furnishes cold water for factory purposes. 
nking water is supplied from a 15-ton refriger- 
g plant by a centrifugal pump driven by a 714- 
induction motor. A 35-hp. motor drives the 
monia compressor of the refrigerating plant. 
drinking-water plant is located on the opposite 
of the basement. 
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Two two-stage turbine fire pumps, each with ca- 
pacity of 1000 gal. per minute, against 100-lb. pres- 
sure, are located in the third bay. These are driven 
by two 100-hp. turbines and draw from the cooling 
pond. The water for factory and fire service is 
stored in two 100,000-gal. steel tanks mounted on 
high steel towers just outside the power plant. 
There are six pumps in the last bay. Three of 
these are the cold-water pumps previously men- 
tioned. The other three are three-stage boiler feed 
pumps with capacity each of 300 gal. per minute, 
against a pressure of 250 Ib. They are driven by 
80-hp. turbines. 

Much care has been exercised to make each pip- 
ing system flexible and inter-communicating. A 
large piping tunnel runs from the power plant to 
the main building with branches each way to the 
forge shops. These tunnels contain all the pipes 
except gas. Workmen in the tunnels are protected 
by automatic stop valves in the high and low-pres- 
sure mains, which are operated either by a break 
in the main or by any sudden drop in pressure. In 
each machine unit of the main building is a piping 
tower carrying all pipes common to each unit. 
Other pipes are carried up on the inside walls. The 
service heating coils are located under the windows 
and radiators are installed only in the offices. 

There is a uniform system of steam, air and 
other piping mains in eacn unit of sufficient ca- 
pacity so that the use of the units can be changed 
without necessitating seriously disarranging the 
piping. The first cost of this installation is higher 
but the ultimate cost is much less. When present 
plans are carried out, oil for quenching purposes in 
heat treatment will be circulated about the plant, 
being cooled at a central point. Each turbo-gen- 
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erator has a self-contained oiling system and an oil 
filter and storage is installed in the power plant 
for periodic refreshing of their oil supply. 

The main distributing switchboard is located 
at one end of the turbine floor. It has five gen- 
erator panels, three exciter panels and one station 
panel. The feeder and lighting sections are each 
divided into two parts, one serving the arms plant 
and the other the cartridge plant. There are eight 
transformer houses at the arms plant, the usual 
grouping being to have one transformer house 
serve two main units and one forge shop. The 
largest houses have three transformers with total 
capacity of 1500 kva. for power and three 75-kw. 
transformers for lighting. 

To describe adequately the extensive mainte- 


The 


nance and inspection of equipment, piping, wiring, 
etc., the correction of troubles and the handling of 
trouble reports, and the interesting points of the 
office routine and the filing system, would stretch 
this article beyond its allotted space. 
pose will have been served if it 
successfully the 


Its main pur 
has made clear how 
temington power department has 


striven, as tersely stated by R. J. S. Pigott, power 
superintendent, “to put salt on the tail of every 
B.t.u. it can lay hold on.” 

In a recent interview Aemilius Jarvis, president 


Canadian Locomotive Company, Kingston, 
said: “The company has orders on hand that will keep 
the plant working at capacity for at least a year, and 
the outlook for new orders is particularly bright. We 
are now turning out 15 new locomotives a month; this 
in additior work munitions. The one 
difficulty we are experiencing at the present time is that 
of securing materials. These are very scarce, with con- 
sequent high prices obtaining.” 


Ontario, 


to our own on 
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Loss of Heat Through Pipe Covering 


A notably extensive series of tests to determine | 
efficiency of pipe coverings in preventing loss of h 
was conducted by the Armstrong Cork & Insulat 
Company at its plant at Beaver Falls, Pa. These t 
included bare pipe, four standard makes of 85 per c 
magnesia pipe coverings and the company’s Nonpa: 
high-pressure covering. 

The tests were made in a well-insulated room, 6 { 
wide, 8 ft. high and 25 ft. long. The testing apparat 
included a 3-ton refrigerating machine, a 15-ft. length 
of 8-in. pipe blanked off at each end with a cap and 
set up on wooden supports inside the testing room. T! 
pipe was supported so that it sloped upward to prever 
air pockets from forming, and at the upper end there 
was a %-in. inlet at the bottom of the pipe, while at th: 
other end at the top was an outlet of the same siz 





Turbine Room Looking from the Power Plant Office 


Hot water flowed into the pipe by gravity, and when 
the tests of the coverings were being made the entire 
length of pipe was covered with the material under 
test. Thermometers were placed in the pipe 2% ft 
from each end, so that the bulb came at about the center 
of the pipe. This distance was chosen to give a 10-ft 
length of pipe for testing and that the supports might 
be outside of this portion. The temperature of the 
room, which was cooled by brine pipes hung along on‘ 
side, was indicated by two thermometers, one on eithe! 
side of and hanging about on a line with the pipe. 
baffle plate, extending from approximately 6 in. above 
the floor to within the same distance of the ceiling, 
was placed in front of the coil to prevent direct radi: 
tion and to insure circulation and uniform temperatur« 
throughout. 


_ 


In making the tests the refrigerating machine was 
started and hot water allowed to flow through the pip 
When the conditions became constant the hot wate! 
was circulated continually through the pipe and 
room kept at a predetermined temperature for 24 
18 hr. before the readings were taken. The temp: 
ture of the testing room was kept constant during e 
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ONE OF THE MACHINERY POWER TESTS AT 


oad Curve of Grinding Machine Drive. There are 


ip wheel operating at 625 r.p.m. The work feed is 1 ft. per min. The machines are arranged in groups of six, eact 
group operated by one man. The method of operation and the rate of feed are such that the power demand gradually 
es to a maximum when all six machines are operating simultaneously, and then gradually decreases to a minimum 
when the machines have finished grinding. 
The two portions of the load curve marked A and B indicate the variation in power demand under two different condi 


ns of operation. 


exactly in phase. During the period marked B the two loads were 90 deg. out of phase. As shown on the curve, there 

marked difference in the power demand for the two conditions 

With loading A the average power is 30.8 hp., which is less than the rated output of the motor, 35 hp. The peak load 

hp., which is well within the maximum overload capacity of the motor. The minimum load is 12.85 hp 

The average power with B operation is 30.8 hp., the same as for A; the work done in each case being practically the same 
ind the periods equal (20 min.). The variation in power demand is considerably less and approaches the ideal conditior 

form load of 30.8 hp. 

With intelligent operation, as in B, excessive current variation is obviated and higher operating efficiency is obtained 
Most important of all is the lessened possibility of interruption of service due to tripping of the overload relays with ex 
essive overload. When selecting a motor to drive these machines, care must be taken to see that the maximum overload 
ipacity of the motor selected on an average power basis is greater than the sum of the loads imposed by all the machines 


test, and the temperature and amount of hot water 
were maintained as nearly uniform as possible. The 
thermometers were read every 15 min. through windows 
n the test room, and the hot water flowing through 
the pipe was caught and weighed. The reading of the 
hot water outlet thermometer was of course lower than 
that of the inlet, the difference being due to the heat 
lost by the hot water in passing through the pipe 
between the two instruments. All of the water was 
rought into contact with the bulbs of both thermom- 

ters by a series of baffles in the pipe. 
\t the expiration of each test the average tempera- 
difference between the inlet and outlet thermom- 
rs in the pipe and the average difference between 
the hot water and the air in the testing room were 
letermined and the number of pounds of water flowing 
‘4 hr. ascertained. The surface area of the bare 
e being tested and the area at the mean circum- 
e of the covering were also determined. The 
loss per square foot per degree difference in tem- 
ture for 24 hr. measured in B.t.u. was calculated 
iltiplying the difference in temperature between 
vo ends of the pipe by the quantity of water 
¢ in 24 hr. and dividing this result by the product 
e average difference in temperature between the 
de air and the water and the surface area of the 
To reduce the results to a standard basis such 
loss per square foot at the mean circumference 
h of the thickness per degree difference in tem- 
ture for 24 hr., the area in square feet at the mean 
ference of the covering was substituted for the 
f the pipe and the result multiplied by the thick- 

f the covering in inches. 


ill thirty-five tests were made and the results 


mmarized in the following table: 

Heat 
Transmission, 

Material B.t.u 
pareil high-pressure covering.......... . 7.363 
nd Ne ». 1, 85 per cent magnesia covering... 8.020 
d No. 2, 85 per cent magnesia covering... 8.473 
d No 85 per cent magnesia covering. . 8.310 
d No. 4, 85 per cent magnesia covering... 8.452 
Pepe wv cccswece nds ses etasakabe 66s banka ee 51.070 


e figures given in the foregoing table are per 
foot at mean circumference per 1-in. thickness 
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12 Hemming grinding 


During the period marked A the relative operation of the two groups was such as to cause their load to 
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REMINGTON PLANT 


machines in this drive, each having a 14 x 16 


Me eal he Mle haiti 


per degree difference of temperature for 24 hr., with 
the exception of the last, which is per square foot of 
pipe surface. The Nonpareil covering and brands Nos 
2 and 4 of the magnesia covering were each 1% in 
thick, while the two remaining brands of magnesia 
covering were 1% in. thick. 
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Firing Aisle, Remington Arms Power Plant 





Ferroalloys and Niagara Water Power 


The Remarkable Development in Electric 
Furnace Products on Which American 
Industries Are Increasingly Depending 


BY F. 


The development of Niagara power in 1895, only 
20 years ago, marks the beginning of the electric 
furnace art. It stands to-day as one of the big factors 
in our industrial life. Up to 1895, when Charles M. 
Hall came to Niagara, the aluminum industry depend- 
ing on steam power had given little promise of com- 
mercial success. Its almost incredible development 
during 20 years has been due to the impetus of Niagara 
power, and its future magnitude no one dares to pre- 
dict. Dr. E. G. Acheson with a 150-hp. furnace oper- 
ated by electric power generated from steam had made 
a commercial failure of carborundum. Coming to 
Niagara in 1895, he was at once enabled to found the 
artificial abrasive industry. Willson, the inventor of 
calcium carbide, was working at Spray, N. C., with 
a 200-hp. furnace. To-day we have 12,000 to 15,000- 
hp. furnaces making almost as much carbide in one day 
as the former furnace produced in a year. 

With the technology of these great industries, alumi- 
num, calcium carbide, cyanamid, abrasives, ferroalloys, 
silicon and graphite we are all familiar, but few realize 
their economic importance or to what an extent the 
industrial and metallurgical arts are indebted to Niag- 
ara power for their development, especially at this 
time, when we are taking stock of our industrial assets 
and determining how the nation can best make itself 
industrially self-contained. 


FERROSILICON 


The manufacture of steel is the greatest of all 
American industries, and its dependence on Niagara 
power is strikingly illustrated by a study of the ferro- 
alloy industry. In 1915 the estimated production of 
finished steel in the United States was 28,000,000 tons, 
and in a major portion of this there was employed as 
the chief deoxidizing agent high-grade electrically 
produced ferrosilicon. This alloy is used in practically 
all steel manufactured by the basic open-hearth process, 
which in recent years has so far supplanted the Bes- 
semer process as to account for more than 70 per cent 
of the total production. To a lesser extent electrically 
produced ferrosilicon is used in almost all the other 
processes of steel manufacturing. 

The steel-casting industry finds high-grade ferro- 
silicon practically indispensable for eliminating blow- 
holes and producing sound castings. The cast-iron 
foundry industry has in recent years realized the ad- 
vantages of the use of this alloy, and progressive estab- 
lishments now depend on it for a control of their cast- 
ings. 

Niagara Falls is the home of ferrosilicon in the 
United States, and up to the present time the total 
domestic production has been made from Niagara power. 
For a short time prior to the European war some 
ferrosilicon was imported, but a large portion of this 
was produced by Niagara Falls power in Canada. The 
Canadian producer has, since the war began, been com- 
pelled by government order to export ferrosilicon to 
countries other than the United States, thus increas- 
ing an existing unprecedented demand for the domestic 
product and causing a power famine on the American 
side of the Niagara River. 

This fact has a significant bearing, not only on the 
inadequacy of the total supply of Niagara Falls power, 
but on the regulations which govern the importation of 
electrical energy into the United States. A cessation 

*From a symposium on Niagara Falls Power and Ameri- 
can Industries read at the annual spring meeting of the 
American Electrochemical Socicty at Washington, D. C 


April 27, 1916 The author is works manager of the Car- 
borundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. \¥ 


J. 


TONE 


of the supply of ferrosilicon would be nothing short 
of a calamity to the steel business, and when we furthe: 
consider that specifications for shell steel for munition 
purposes call for 0.20 to 0.30 per cent silicon, we see 
the réle ferrosilicon plays in munition manufacture 
and the realization of our own program of prepared- 


ness. 
FERROCHROMIUM 


The essential element in the manufacture of suc- 
cessful armor-plate and armor-piercing projectiles is 
introduced into steel by ferrochromium. Without this 
alloy not a battleship could be provided with protective 
armor nor a coast defense gun served with modern 
projectiles. More than one-half of that now consumed 
in the United States is produced at Niagara Falls. 
Ferrochromium likewise enters into the manufacturé 
of automobile steels, steels for jaws, balls, linings of 
crushing machinery, dies and a variety of special steels 

Sir Robert Hadfield has compared the striking 
energy of an armor-piercing projectile with that of a 
modern express train. He states that a 14-in. (35 em.) 
projectile weighing 0.62 ton and fired so as to pierce 
12-in. (30 cm.) armor plate at a distance of eight 
miles (13 km.) must have a striking energy of 30,000 
foot tons (9000 m. tons) and a striking velocity of 
1700 ft. (510 m.) per second, or twice the energy of a 
modern express train running at 40 miles (67 km.) per 
hour. The shell has 1/8000 the bulk of the train, and 
the metallurgist has been able to provide a shell having 
a steel point of such quality that it delivers this con- 
centrated energy upon the hard-faced plate and passes 
through it without suffering deformation. This is a 
striking metallurgical achievement, but it is the electric 
furnace and ferrochromium that have made it possible 


TUNGSTEN-VANADIU M-MOLYBDENUM 


These alloys are made in part from Niagara power, 
and when made elsewhere there is largely used as a 
reducing agent metallic aluminum, also a Niagara 
product. They form the chief constituents of a rela- 
tively high-priced group of products representing 2! 
annual production of several millions of dollars, and 
which in conjunction with chromium are absolutely 
necessary in the manufacture of high-speed tool-steel, 
magnet-steel, certain gun-steels, and a variety of specia! 
steels. High-speed steel furnishes a most striking ex- 
ample of the dependence of the metal-cutting industries 
on products of Niagara power. To one familiar with 
machine-shop practice under the limitations of carbon 
steel, where it was necessary to maintain a cool cutting 
edge, it is amazing to see a 17-in. (43 cm.) forged 
shaft destined for some battleship revolving at a sur- 
face speed of 30 ft. (9 m.) per minute, the tool of 
high-speed steel working at red heat, and chips 1% 1. 
(4 cm.) wide and % in. (1.4 cm.) thick coming off, 
colored a deep blue. Ferrochrome and the other alloys 
of this group have made this possible. High-speed 
steel has tripled the capacity of every machine shop 1 
the world and the efficiency of every workman. It has 
cut to one-third the capital invested in tools to accom- 
plish a given volume of work. 

Considering the metals or alloys of chromium, 
tungsten, vanadium and molybdenum as a group, ™ 
may be positively stated that in the absence of these 
products we should not be in a position to build mod- 
ern battleships, guns, submarines and many other ma- 
chines necessary for the nation’s defense, to proceed 
with thousands of operations involving the cutting © 
metals at a rate comparable with the present or neces 
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‘o successfully meet foreign competition. A goodly 
rtion of our steel and metal working industries, 
g operations and scores of other industries would 
themselves in the condition of practically twenty 
ago. 


FERROTITANIUM AND SILICON METAL 


fitanium, as a ferrocarbon-titanium alloy, is em- 
ed in a large tonnage of steel made by the Bessemer 
ypen-hearth processes, as well as in the production 
steel and iron castings. The aluminum bronze and 
nonferrous alloy industries are being greatly 
efited by the use of titanium alloys. 
\ special steel of great importance to electrical 
ndustry is silicon steel, used in electrical transformer 
struction and all alternating-current apparatus. 
Silicon metal and 75 per cent ferrosilicon essential in 
its manufacture are produced only at Niagara Falls. 
The ageing of transformer steel has long been the cause 
‘ a serious falling off in efficiency. This loss often 
doubled after a few years’ use. Silicon steel does not 
ige. Moreover, its original hysteresis loss is 25 per 
‘ent less than that of the old type of steel. The saving 

a large generating and distributing system from the 
venerator through step-up and step-down transformers 
to the motor may be as high as 6 per cent. Thus silicon 
steel, a comparatively unknown product, is saving many 
millions of dollars annually wherever electric energy 
s transformed. 

Silicon metal as a “preparedness” product is im- 
portant in the generation of hydrogen for aeronautical 
In conjunction with caustic soda it forms the 
cheapest method of generating hydrogen in the field 
r on shipboard when portable outfits are required. 


purposes. 


ALUMINUM AND ABRASIVES 


The manufacture of aluminum is the largest of the 
electrochemical industries in point of power consumed 
and value of product. Commercial development was 
made possible by Niagara power, and Niagara Falls 
was for many years the only seat of the industry. 
Even with the prodigious increase in production the 
scarcity of aluminum is to-day very acute and is re- 
garded by automobile engineers as little less than a 
calamity. 

The electric furnace abrasives, carborundum and 
alundum, are fundamental elements in the metal-work- 
ng industries. They have revolutionized the methods 
f finishing machine parts, just as high-speed steel has 
revolutionized the art of shaping metals by cutting. 
\rtificial abrasives have been gradually displacing 
natural emery and corundum, until in 1914 they con- 
stituted 62 per cent of the total abrasives used in the 
United States. The natural abrasives have practically 
il been imported, and comprise Turkish and Grecian 
emery. With the beginning of the war mining in Greece 
ind Turkey ceased and artificial abrasives have been 
alled on to supply the whole field. There are five 
plants making artificial abrasives from Niagara power, 
three of which are on the American and two on the 
Canadian side of the river. 

The great metal-making industries making agricul- 
tural implements, locomotives, cash registers, electrical 

wchinery, firearms, flour-milling machinery, paper 
nachines, automobiles and all castings of steel, iron 
ind brass are entirely dependent to-day for an adequate 
supply of grinding materials on Niagara power. As 
‘ simple example, take the automobile industry. The 
mechanical perfection of the modern automobile and 
the interchangeability of parts have been made pos- 

e only by the development of the grinding machine 
and the grinding wheel. 

Cut off the artificial abrasives and force the auto- 

ie manufacturer to go back to the grindstone, at 

‘ame time eliminating the other products of Niagara 
power, aluminum, high-speed steel and special steels, 
‘1d we would see a works which now produces 500 cars 
per day reduced to an output of considerably less than 

cars, with the same force of workmen and the same 
viant equipment. This would mean such an increase 
‘n price that there would be no automobile industry on 
‘S present existing lines. 

‘langanese steel, one of the unique materials of 
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engineering, was little known fifteen years ago. To- 
day the output in frogs and switches, burglar-proof 
safes, dredges, gears and rolls represents many mil- 
lions of dollars. No steel tool will cut it. Without 
grinding wheels to shape and fashion manganese steel 
it would still be a metallurgical curiosity. 


CALCIUM CARBIDE AND ARTIFICIAL GRAPHITE 


This electric furnace product is the only commercial 
source of acetylene, important in its application to the 
oxy-acetylene cutting and welding of metals. A cessa- 
tion in the domestic production of calcium carbide 
would entail enormous loss. 

Calcium carbide is also the material from which is 
produced calcium cyanamid, a most important com- 
pound to-day in the field of fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

Artificial graphite is an electric furnace industry 
that owes its inception and entire development to 
Niagara power. The production, which totals several 
thousand tons annually, falls in two general classes, 
electrodes and powdered graphite. 

Graphite electrodes are used exclusively as anodes 
in all electrolytic cells for the production of caustic 
and chlorine. They are a fundamental requisite of this 
vast industry. With the supply of platinum cut off 
they are now replacing this expensive metal as anodes 
in the electrolytic chlorate processes. Graphite elec- 
trodes are extensively used in electric smelting and 
refining furnaces, producing high-grade steel, alloy- 
steels, ferroalloys, copper, zine and nickel. 

All the manufactured graphite used in the world is 
produced at Niagara Falls. It occupies a field of its 
own, which cannot be filled by natural graphite, and it 
is another striking illustration of the electric furnace 
“going nature one better.” 

Thus we see that the electric furnace is not merely 
a new metallurgical tool, but an important element in 
our economic lifé. When future generations begin to 
shiver for want of coal and to starve for want of 
nitrogen, the present generation will be remembered 
not as champions of the preservation of scenic beauty, 
but as champions of the ugliness of wasted resources. 


Chain Belt Company Insures Employees 


The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., recently 
sent to its employees the following letter, signed by its 
president, W. C. Frye. The plan it outlines contem- 
plates that all employees who have been in the service 
of the company for two years will be given an insurance 
policy of $1,000 and those who have been in its employ 
for one year will receive a policy of $500. 


In order to show and efficient 
service, I have been instructed by board of directors 
to announce that Chain Belt has contracted with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society to insure the lives of 
those between the ages of 21 and 65 who had been in our 
employ continuously for one year or more on April 20, 1916, 
for the sum of $500 each and who had been in our 
employ continuously for two April 20, 1916, for 
the sum of $1,000 each. In the case of the employee who 
has been with the company for one year a substitute certifi 
cate for $1,000 will be given her or him when the term of 
continuous employment will have reached the two year period 
All new employees over 21 years of age will receive a certifi 
cate for $500 upon completing one year’s service In the 
event of an employee leaving the company’s employ the in- 
surance, of course, expires automatically. 

This is term insurance and is given without charge, and 
in the event of death while the policy is in force the bene- 
ficiary named will be paid the amount of the policy by the 
insurance company. It will be issued for the year ending 
April 20, 1917, but it is our intention to renew from year to 
year, unless in the judgment of the board of directors it shall 
prove unsatisfactory or experience suggests amendment. The 
insurance company is now preparing the policy and making 
out individual certificates of insurance, which will be deliv- 
ered in a few days. 

The officers of this company are not only Interested in 
you and the women and men in our employ, but also in the 
welfare of those dependent on you, and feel that In this 


our appreciation of 
the 


Company 


loyal 


those 


years on 


manner they can show that interest to be real and substantial. 
We sincerely hope the cordial interests existing between us 
long be continued. 


will 
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_| NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS |. 


Pintes, Sheets and Roofing.—La Belle I Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Booklet Lists a line of open-hearth 
plates and sheets with the limiting dimensions that can be 
rolled in different gages Illustrations of the various kinds 

oofing and siding that can be supplied e pre wit 
ables of weights and brief specifications 4 number of sheet 
bundling tables and other table 

uded 


Portable Floor Cranes and Hoists.—Canton Foundry 


& Machine Company, Canton, Ohio. Catalog List i line of 
floor cranes and hoists of the portal variety Atte a brief 
lescription of the construction and operation of the crane 
llustrations and condensed specifications of the different 
styles are resented, the engravings it number of cases 
showing the crane in actu is¢ users 

brief telegraph code are uded 

Saws.—Henry Disston & Sons, I P. O. } ee 

delphia, Pa. Pamphlet entitled “W Saw Cut Cal 
ttention to the way in whicl W 
lemonstrates that the Zz is | fi 
principles A number of illust: showing tl o! 


ind arrangement of the saw teeth and the w wl 


they cut the wot d are in idea i ste] t £ nt ne 
facture of a saw are listed nd a number of engravings 
oO he various department nte 
Facing Heads.—\lu) ) ‘ H r, Pa 
older Ly with a facing head equipped wit automatic 
feed for performing facing ope tik i or verti 
drilling machine, lathe or boring 1 \ descriptic 
the head, whch is made in three size for ng work 
ranging from 6 to 12 ir I iximum diameter presented 
1 a number eng t on different 
inds of machin e include: T ‘ to e1 
ul a wider range of sizes d ¢ ter variety of work to be 
I died than w possible witl e f ! ! ea 1 drilling 
machine, which was illustrate T I AGE, Jar 7 
Stellite.—Haynes Stellite C Kol Cata 
og’'No, { Illustrates and describes Stelli s Dp 
plication as a high-speed cutting metal \ e for il 
struments, fine tools, cutlery, et T mater s an allo 
of semi-rare metals which rs ts oxidatic r tarnishing, and 
fter brief state t of it I ! ise ir 
} the m 1 wor ! to at 
! eth A ] 
upplied is given 
Polishing Machine and Supplies.— Wright & Sor 
it! 111} 2. Vt {( ataiog S} ‘ sto 
hing macl ‘ ind supp vi roning and 
whee buffers, } ‘ Ir onnectic 
with most of the articles ] I l n out 
specification tables, the engr upo 


to tell the story 


Coal and Ore Tubs, Conveying Buckets and Appli- 





ances, etce.—Biehl Tron Works, Readins Pa Catalog F 
Contains illustrations brief descript or ne sre ficatior 
tables of a line of coal d ore tubs, contractors’ buckets 
concrete carts and barrows, conve} cet nd appliances 
and lead, tar and asphalt mel g connection 
vith some of the listed line drawings showing the 
‘onstruction are given as well as the halftone engravings 
Heat Treating Ovens.—Heco Mfg. Company. 144 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mas Pamphlet entitled “The ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ 
of Steel Tempering.”’ Contains a discussion of the use of 


electric furnaces for 
supplemented by ar 


drawing the temper of steel 


which is 
standard oven with brief 
specifications of the various sizes that can be 


engraving of 
supplied 

Cylinder Lubricant.—P. F 
Americal 


Houghtor 
and Somerset streets, Philadelphia, 


& Co Third, 


Pa Pamphlet 


No. 8339 Relates to Cyl-tal which is a concentrated lubri- 
ant for steam engine cylinders consisting of an artificial 
tallow especially prepared for the purposs The advantages 


of using a tallow lubricant for this purpose ars 


touched upon 
brief account of the 


ind a development of the lubricant 


is 
given. 

Turbo Blowers, Air Compressors and Rock Drills.— 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Three bulletins. The first, No. 3029, describes a steam-driven 
duplex air compressor in which the steam cylinders are next 
to the frame and separated from the air cylinders by open 
distance pieces. The four different cylinder combinations 
that can be supplied are illustrated and the gener: 
tion of the compressor itself is supplemented by 
engravings of the various parts 


ul descrip- 
numerous 
Tables of sizes and capacities 
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re included. The second bulletin, No. 3036, treats of ; 


blower suitable for supplying air where the capacity r te 
ments range from 3000 to 35,000 cu. ft. of free air per minut, 
at’ pressures of from 1 to 2% lb. Among the servic for 
which these blowers are adapted are foundry cupola b! ng, 
tomizing oil for oil blowers, supplying blast for various 
‘inds of heating and annealing furnaces, blowing air tor 
vater gas generators, pneumatic conveying systems a for 
ventilating purposes. The last bulletin, No. 4120, supers: ling 
Nos. 4020 and 4034, explains the construction of a water rock 
drilling machine in considerable detail. The special features 
the drill are the application of air and water to the bot- 
om of the hole and the securing of a blow that is com- 
ble to that of hand hammer mechanically applied. Ny. 
erous views of the drill in service are included 


Cranes, Steam Drop Hammers and Special Ma. 


chinery.—Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. Cata. 
og. Size, 8 x 11 in.; pages, 94. Illustrates an extensive ling 
eranes for steam drop hammers and 
There is practically no text in the cata- 
og, the engravings of the various pieces of apparatus being 
ed upon to tell the story. In the captions the principal 
tures are summarized briefly and mention is made of the 
ints in which the apparatus is installed. A list of users 


various 
pecial machinery. 


purposes, 


ng the number of pieces of apparatus bought by each is 
uded 
Heavy Duty Lathes.—Shook & Fletcher Supply Com- 


Inc., Birmingham, Ala Circular. Pertains to a 20-in. 

duty manufacturing lathe, which was illustrated in 

THe IRON AGE, Dec. 16, 1915. The construction of the lathe 
described at some length and is arranged like a specifica- 
marginal headings for the different parts at the 
one-sentence paragraphs at the right 


with 


ind i series of 


\ condensed set of specifications of the tool, which was de- 

signed for turning out projectiles having a finished diameter 

f 9 or less, is given and an illustration of the machine 
cluded 


rriplex 
Capa nt Pa 
pumps of the 


Plunger Puamps.—Scranton 
Bulletin No. 107 
vertical 


Pump Company, 

a line of triplex plunger 

water end type for mine 

pumping, waterworks, elevator service, ete. The construction 
pump, which can be used for medium lifts to a height 

0 ft., is described at some length, the text being sup- 
ted by engravings of the various parts. A specification 
nd numbered list of repair parts are included. 


Lists 


sectional 


ble 


Conveying Machinery.—Link-Belt Company, 
th Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


267, entitled ‘““Moving Material Indian File.” 


ty 


Thirty- 
Booklet No. 
Embodies illus- 
tions of conveying machinery for handling dfferent classes 
of materal with a general discussion of the problems involved 
in conveying separate pieces from floor to floor or piece by 
piece haulage at the same level. The adaptability of the 
various types of apparatus for the work illustrated is dis- 
ussed at some length 
Flexible Grinding 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
flexible 


Machine.—Stow Mfg. Company, 
Bulletin No. 33. Describes an adjustable, 
grinding machine that has been built especially for 
the steel industry and allied trades. The outfit consists of @ 
motor and shaft mounted on a truck which makes it readily 
portable while the power is transmitted through a flexible 

ift to the grinding wheel. The various features of the 

achine, such as rugged construction, methods of securing 
speed variation, etc., are briefly touched upon. An illustra- 
tion of the machine, which was described in THe TRON AGE, 
1915, is also presented. 


Dec 9 


Gate Valves.—Nelson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


neavy 


Valve Company, Chestnut Hill, 
Catalog. Concerned with a line of extra 
steel gate valves for superheated steam and other 
power plant service. The various steps in the manufacture 
of these valves are briefly described with a number of illus 
trations, and this is followed by engravings with brief de 
scriptions and specification and dimension tables of various 
types of valves with monel metal mountings. The valves 
listed include the double disk and solid wedge types for 
various pressures up to 350 lb. per square inch. 


Wire Rope.—John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trento, 
N. J. Vol. 1, No. 2 of “Roebling’s Wire Rope.” This is® 
new house organ designed to impart information of service 
to wire-rope users. A number of articles citing examples 
of good wire-rope practice are included, and special attention 
; given to the care and proper use of wire rope in service. 


Traveling Water-Intake Screens.—Link-Belt Com 
pany, Thirty-ninth Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, I. 
Bulletin No, 22 Gives a brief description with illustrations 
of a traveling water-intake screen to prevent driftwood, ves® 
tation and miscellaneous trash from entering condenser intake 
pipes. The special advantage claimed for the traveling scree? 
is that the expense of cleaning has been done away 
A diagram showing the way in which these screens are in- 
stalled is included, and an illustration of one of the screem® 
is given with the various advantages pointed out. 








